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PREFACE. 



A Grammar of the dialect peculiar to the New Testament, is 
needed by all who critically study its original language. The time 
has been, when to call in question the pure Atiicmn of the New 
Testament writers was deemed and treated as an oflbnce against 
the claims of inspiration. That period is now past. It is general- 
ly felt and acknowledged, at the present time, that if the Purists 
Could have established the claims which they made for the Greek 
of the New Testament, one of the very best arguments of a critical 
nature, to prove that Hebrews were the real authors of this volume, 
would have been confuted. 

The most accurate description which can be given of the Greek 
idiom of the New Testament, is, that it consists of Hebrew thoughts 
invested with Greek costume. The sentiment, the phraseology, and 
the colouring of the whole, are Hebrew ; which is just what we 
should naturally expect in a system of religious history, discussion, 
and precepts, composed by Hebrews. No native heathen Greek, 
unless by aid truly miraculous, could have composed such a book 
as to style and idiom. All is just as it should be, on the supposition 
that its authors were Hebrews ; the entire volume is altogether in 
conformity with the demailds of criticism, which takes its stand upon 
this basis. 

But while we allow thus much, we must be careful not to ex- 
tend the Hebraism of the New Testament beyond just and proper 
bounds. The Purists would allow of nothing but pure Attic Greek 
in it. Their antagonists, the Hellenists^ after a long and arduous 
contest, drove them from the field. But ilot content with this, they 
pushed their conquest, as victors are very apt to do, far beyond the 
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bounds of sober consideration. The second generation of Hellen- 
ists found Hebraisms every where. Not only the phraseology and 
colouring and sentiment of the New Testament were represented as 
Hebraistic, but the construction and regimen of the great mass of 
words were deemed to be Hebrew ; the meaning and regimen of the 
particles were Hebrew ; the tenses of verbs and the cases of nouns 
were conformed to the Hebrew ; the article was used in the manner 
of the Hebrew one ; and even the syntax was, in innumerable pas- 
sages, represented as being conformed to the model of the Hebrew. 
In a word, any difficulty as to the meaning of a Greek word, or as 
to its construction, was solved, if possible, by a resort to the usages 
of the Hebrew language. 

Thne and further examination have corrected these errors and 
extravagances. Accurate and extensive investigation, such as has 
recently been made by Planck and Winer, has shewn, that there is 
scarcely a unique and peculiar form of a Greek word in the whole 
range of the New Testament, nor a single principle of syntax of 
any importance, which has not its parallel among more or less of 
the native Greek writers. It is true, beyond, all doubt, that there 
are many words in the New Testament to which the writers have 
assigned a sense different from that which can be found in any of 
the native Greek authors. But this alters neither the form nor the 
syntax of such words. Nor is it to be considered merely as Hebra- 
ism. It arises from the necessity of the case. How could a He- 
brew express ideas of a religious nature, and pertaining to the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, in a language which mere heathen had formed, 
into whose minds, in a variety of cases, no such ideas as the He- 
brew writer designed to communicate bad ever entered ? One may 
answer this question by asking, how a writer of the present day 
cothid express, in Latin and Greek, the ideas contained in a treatise 
on electricity, magnetism, or steamboats ? 

The writers of the Ne\^ Testament did just what all writers are 
ever obliged to do ; where the language which they employ is not 
adequate to express their conceptions, they either coin new words, 
or else use old words in new senses. Both of these the New Tes- 
tament writers have done ; and done as often as they were necessi- 
tated to do it, but generally no oftener. Who can blame them for 
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this ? Or who can wonder that they should have so' done ? They 
must either proceed in this way, or refrain from communicating what 
they wished to write. 

In the formation of new words, however, whether by composi- 
tion or otherwise, they have followed throughout the common anal- 
ogies and laws of the Greek language. From its syntax they 
scarcely, if ever, depart, even in the minutiae of it. Hence a 
Grammar of the New Testament idiom, must for substance be a 
grammar of the Greek xoivtj didkexrog ; and so it is exhibited, in 
the following sheets. 

The European grammars of the New Testament idiom omit the 
Formerdehre, i. e. an exhibition of the various forms of words, mere- 
ly designating a few variations of a peculiar or a dialectic nature. 
The great body of them, therefore, is made up entirely of syntax, 
and critical i*emarks on particular readings, etc. The inconvenience 
of this to the student who is not quite familiar with Greek, is obvi- 
ously very great. He is obliged to keep two grammars by him ; 
and even then, unless he chooses the one to which the author of his 
New Testament grammar had reference, he will not be freed from 
embarrassment. At all events, much delay and inconvenience are 
experienced by him ; and in order to avoid this, I have here insert- 
ed the formal as well as the Syntactical part of grammar. I was 
necessitated to do so, by the wants of the young men whom I am 
called to teach. Most individuals come to this Seminary with a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Greek ; its flexions, therefore, are 
recalled with much labour and difficulty. They bring here the dif- 
ferent grammars of our country, studied at the different institutions 
where they have been educated. The difficulty of bringing about 
a uniform method of linguistic discipline, thos becomes very great ; 
and every teacher knows how desirable this is, with respect to any 
class which is under bis care. 

On these grounds I have ventured upon the experiment of endea- 
vouring to make a New Testament^ grammar, which should be so 
complete in itself as to render a reference to and the use of other 
grammars unnecessary. But such a grammar must in substance be 
a grammar of the notvij d^akexzog ; for such, as we have seen, is the 
Greek of the New Testament as to form and syntax. Of course 
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the reader must expect to meet here with what he has met in other 
grammars. But the references for illustration and example are 
mostly taken from the New Testament ; wMch all will acknowledge 
to be proper. • 

In respect to the form^ and injkctioiu, I have consulted, (I be- 
lieve I may truly say studied)^ Buttmann, Rost, Matthiae, Her- 
mann, and Thiersch. I have made a free use of them in acquiring 
information, but have not confined myself, except in some few pla- 
ces and small matters, to their mode of exhibition. To original and 
extended investigation, by a protracted course of reading in the 
Greek classics, I make no pretensions in this work. It is not de- 
signed to occupy the place of Buttmann, Hermann, Matthiae, or 
Winer, in some respects. But any one acquainted with the works 
of these great masters will know well, that very little is now left to 
be gleaned from classical reading. Matthiae, in particular, has em- 
bodied an immense mass of facts and examples ; so immense that 
few readers will ever have the patience even to peruse them, much 
less to study them. Yet his work is an exceedingly useful one to 
the inquirer, who wishes to push his investigations beyond the ordi- 
nary limits of most grammars. 

My purpose has been, to bring together <dl the important forms 
and principles of Oreek Grammar, in as short a compass as possi- 
ble, and yet be perspicuous and satisfactory. The labour of doing 
this, I am quite sure, cannot well be estimated, except by those 
who have made the like attempts. Whether I have succeeded, must 
be determined before another tribunal, not before my own. 

The Tcader may be assured, that he will find Greek grammar 
exhibited here according to the stand which this science has most 
recently taken, under the guidance of the great masters named above. 
The doctrine of the Greek tenses he will find very different, in some 
respects, from the representation of it in the old grammars. This 
difiference has, as yet, been but partially recognized in any of our 
American grammars. The reader will not, I trust, deem every 
thing of course to be strange or unfounded, that he may find to be 
new to him. 

My mode of exhibiting the third declension and explaining its 
forms, is somewhat different from that which I have found in any 
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grammar. Buttmann has the leading principles ; but I differ some- 
what from him in the detail and in the mode of exhibition. I have 
done my best in order to make this matter simple and intelligible 
to all. 

That part of the syntax which respects the article, is as much 
my own as the nature of the case permitted. The order, arrange- 
ment, mode of exhibition, limitations, and some of the principles 
themselres', are entirely the result of my own labours. The exam- 
ples and facts are most of them from Matthiae and Winer, where I 
found them already detailed. 

As Winer h^s no forms, paradigms, etc*, in his Grammar, it will 
of course be understood that in the formal part of my book, I have 
not followed him, excepting as to the notice of a few peculiar forms 
of words in the New Testament. In regard to the syntax, I have 
used him much to my purpose ; and I here make my most grateful 
acknowledgments for his laboured, acute, and copious display of the 
New Testament syntax. Yet my work differs not a little from his, 
in the mode of exhibition. His syntax is constructed, almost every 
where, upon the previous knowledge of the student, or upon that of 
other grammars ; mine aims at being sufficiently complete in itself. 

Very much of Winer's excellent grammar is occupied with crit- 
ical discussions about particular texts. I am thankful for such acute 
criticisms, let me find them where I may ; but still, I cannot help 
thinking, that the more proper place for them is in a Commentarius 
Criiicus. His book consists of some ^ve hundred and twenty pages, 
made up principally of syntax : mine, which contains the forms 
and fleodons of the language as \s^ell as the syntax, does not extend 
to one half of this length. Our plans are very different ; and of 
course th0 measure of the one is no rule for the other. 

As to the expediency of inserting here the formes and flexions 
of the language, my friend and former Colleague, Prof. E. Robin- 
son, has expressed his entire concurrence in my views. It will be 
remembered, that he was a fellow labourer with me, in translating 
and publishing the first edition of Winer's New Testament Gram- 
mar ; a work which has sold^so slowly, that I have some reason to 
be apprehiensive in respect to the result of my present labours. I 
would hope, however, that the plan of the present work will be 
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found more acceptable and useful to those who study sacred criti- 
cism. The state of science and method of study in Germany j are 
so different from our own, that a wo^k well adapted for that coun- 
try, may meet with a very slow reception in this, or even fall into 
desuetude. Every work of such a nature as a grammar, should be 
adapted to the times and to' the country in which one lives. 

That the divine blessing may rest upon this effort to promote the 
critical and accurate study of the New Testament, is the sincere 

wish and prayer of 

M. STUART. 
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^ 1. Definitions. 

(1) Language consists of the external signs of ideas and feeln 
ings. It may be spoken or written. In the first case^ iuconsists of 
articulate sounds uttered by the human voice ; in the second, of 
conventional signs called letters and wordsy which are representa-^ 
tives of articulate sounds. * 

(J£) Grammar is that science which teaches the manner of form- 
ing and declining words, and also the manner in which they are 
joined together in order to construct sentences or parts of sentences. 
It may be divided, therefore, into two parts, viz. formal, i. e. that 
which respects the forms of words, and syntactic^ i. e. that which 
respects the manner of arranging words tpgether in order to express 
our ideas. 

(3) Every language is exposed to changes, and actually suffers 
more or less of them, through all the periods of time in which it is 
spoken. Any noticeable departure fit)m what has once been a gen-^ 
erd custom, or the most approved usage, of speaking or writing a 
language, b called a dialect {d^il^nnog). Among a nation widely 
extended, or consisting of various smaller tribes, dialects nearly al-* 
ways exist. In such a case, the differences in the forms of words, 
or in their syniax, are the things taken into the account in order to 
make out the notion of what is strictly called dialect ; which word is, 
and always must be, used in a comparative sense, when it is prop* 
erly used. Departure, in more or less particulars, from some nip- 
posed standard or predominant mage among the more cultivated 
part of a nation, is that which general custom names dialect. 

2 
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<^ 2. Of the dialects of Greece, 

(1) The most ancient Greek langnage, if it were universal, 
could not properly be named dialect. In comparison, however, with 
most of the Greek which has come down to us, it may be so called. 
The most ancient Greek is, with good reason, supposed to be for 
substance exhibited to us, in the poetry of Homer and Hesiod ; who, 
as we may with much probability believe, wrote the dialect which 
they spoke in common with the people around them. This ancient 
dialect (called also the epic dialect because it is exhibited in the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod) appears to have been the common 
mother of all the later dialects of Greece ; and probably it differs 
from the spoken language, odly as the language of elevated poetry 
commonly difiers from that which is spoken by the mass of the peo- 
ple* New words, new forms of old words, and new modes of ex- 
pression, are almost of course exhibited in the higher kinds of poetry. 

Note. The supposition that Homer was acquainted with all the later 
and distent dialects of Greece, and designedly introduced them into his 
poetn^ seems very improbable. Much more probable is it, that the lan- 
guage which he employed was the common mother of all the dialects. In 
this way we may easily and naturally account for all of his alleged dialec- 
tic peculiarities. 

(2) The Hellenians or Greeks, who immigrated through Thrace 
into Hellas (so called), consisted of several tribes, of which the two 
prificipal ones were Dorians and tonians. The original seat of the 
Dorians in Greece, was the Peloponnesus ; of the lonians, Attica. 
From these sprung the Doric and Ionic dialects^ which constituted 
thig two principal dialects of Greece, from the time that the Greek 
nbtion came lo be much known in authentic history. 

(3) The Doric dialbct, which was the most extensfvely spo- 
ken, prevailed in Hellas proper, viz. in Sparta, Argos, and Messe- 
nia ; also in Crete, Sicily, Magna Graecia or Lower Italy, and in the 
Dodan eolonies of A^ia Minor. In the course of time, it became 
the appropriate dialect of iyric and b^icolic poetry. It is exhibited 
in the firatgments of Epicharmus and Sopbron, and in the works 6f 
Pindar^ Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Theocritus, Bion^ and Moschus. 
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The lyric parts o^ the Attic tragedy, i. e. the chorus, also exhibit.k. 
The peculiar characteristics , of th^s dialect are, a certain harshness 
or roughness in the construction of words, and a kmd of indistinct- 
ness of sound occasioned by the frequent use of the close vowel ^ ; 
which the Greeks galled nkaTSMOfiog. 

Note. Branches or subdivisions of this dialect were the Laconic, 
Boeotian, Thessalian, and Sicilian dialects ; no specimens of which are 
preserved, excepting a few fragments. The Aeolic was also a branch or 
variety of the Doric. It became at length a cultivated language, and was 
spoken in Middle Greece, with the exception of Attica, Megaris,and Doris. 
Sappho and Alcaeus afford specimens of this species of the Doric. 

(4) The Ionic dialect was spoken originally in Attica* Nu- 
merous colonies emigrated, however, from this country to Asia Mi- 
nor, which gradually became the principal, and at last the only seat 
of the dialect, if we include the islands which lie along its coasts in 
the Aegean sea. This dialect is characterized by softness of sound, 
and the resolution of the harsher sounds by the insertion of letters 
that mitigated them. The works of Herodotus, Hippocrates, and 
Anacreon, are composed in the Ionic. 

Note. This dialect approaches nearer to the epic or old Greek than 
any other ; so that the epic is sometimes called the old Ionic, and the 
proper Ionic the new Ionic. 

(5) The Attic dialect was formed out of the Ionian, by the rem- 
nant of the Ionian people whu^h remained in Attica, after its colo- 
nies were sent out to Asia Minor. It holds a middle course between 
the harshness of the Doric, and the softness of the Ionic dialect. 
The political importance of Attica, the high culture of its citizens, 
and the great number of excellent writers which it produced, caused 
this dialect to become far more renowned and more an object of 
study than any of the others. The works of Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon^ Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, Aeschines, etc., and 
also of Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others, 
being in the Attic, have imm<Ntalized the dialect in which they 
were written. 

(6) After the freedom of Greece was destroyed by Philip, the 
Attic language began to be adopted by degrees among all its differ- 
ent tribes, now united together under Alexander and his successors. 
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Yet every tribe that had once been distinct, in adopting it, would 
naturally give to it a great many turns and modifications ; and these 
of course would constitute departures from its original form. It was 
this general dialect, as spoken and modified by Greece at large and 
particularly by those who were not natives of Attica^ that came at 
last to be called the common or Hellenic dialect. Of course the ba- 
sis of the %otvn diakexTog is Attic ; but still, the Attic as contained 
in the jcoavi} is modified in some respects as to fonn and syntax. 
Thus modified it is the usual standard of our grammars and lexi- 
cons ; and departures from this are particularly specified by the 
names of particular dialects. 

Note. Writers of this kind of Greek, i. e. of the xoivii, are Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Pausimias, Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Stra- 
bo, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lucian, Aelian, Arrian, etc. 

(7) In Macedonia the Attic dialect received many and peculiar 
modifications. Moreover, the successors of Alexander in Egypt 
cultivated literature with greater ardour than any other of the Gre- 
cian princes. Hence Alexandria became the place where this pe- 
culiar dialect (sometimes called Macedonian and sometimes Alex- 
andrine), particularly developed itself. A great number of the 
later Greek works proceeded firom this source, and they exhibit the 
dialect in question. 

(8) The Jews, who left Palestine and settled at Alexandria du- 
ring the reign of the Ptolemies, learned this dialect ; and when the 
O. Test, was translated by them into Greek, for the use of their 
synagogues, the translators exhibited a specimen of the Alexandrine 
Greek, modified by their own dialect, i. e. by the Hebrew. For 
substance this same dialect, thus modified, appears in the N. Test., 
and in the early Christian fathers ; yet not without many variations. 
Rost (the grammarian) calls this ecclesiastical Greek ; it has usually 
been called the Hellenistic language ; but might more appropriate- 
ly and significantly be called Hebrew-Greek; which appellation 
would designate the cause and manner of its modifications. 

^3. Character of the N. Test. Greek. 

(1) Soon after the commencement of the 17lh century, a con- 
test began among the learned in Europe, respecting the character of 
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the N. Test, diction. One class of writers claimed for it the purity 
and elegance of the old Greek ; while others not only acknowledged 
a Hebrew colouring in It, but strove to shew that it every where 
abounded in this. About the end of the 17th century this last party 
became the predominant one ; but the contest did not entirely cease, 
until about the middle of the 18th century, when the Hebraists be- 
came almost universally triumphant. The Purists (as the former 
party were called) have now become wholly extinct, at least among 
all well informed linguists and critics ; but a new party (if it may 
be so named) has arisen, who have taken a kind of middle way be- 
tween the two older parties, avoiding the extremes of both, and oc- 
cupying a ground which seems to have a basis so well established 
as to oSord no apprehension that it can be shaken. This third par- 
ty bids fair speedily to become universal. 

Note. So early as the latter part of the 16ch century, Beza (De 
dono lAngiuu, etc., on Acts 10 : 46) acknowledged tlie Hebraisms of the N. 
Test, but extolled them as being ^ of such a nature, that in no other idiom 
could expressions be so happily formed ; nay, in some cases not even 
formed at all," in an adequate manner. He considered them as " gems 
with which [the apostles] had adorned their writings.'* The famous Ro- 
bert Stephens (Pref. to his N. Test. 1576) declared strongly against those, 
*^ qui in his scriptis [sacris] inculta omnia et horrida esse putant ;" and he 
laboured not only to show that the N. Test, contains many of the elegan- 
cies of the true Grecian style, but that even its Hebraisms give inimita- 
ble strength and energy to its diction. Thus far, then, Hebraism was not 
denied but vindicated ; and it was only against allowing an excess of it, 
and against alleged incorrectuesses and barbarisms, that Beza and Ste- 
phens contended. 

Sebastian Pfochen (Diatribe de Ling. Chraec, A*. Test, puriiate^ 1629) 
first laboured in earnest, to show that all the expressions employed in the 
N. Test, are found in good classic Greek authors. In 1658, Erasmus 
Schmidt vindicated the same ground. But before this, J. Junge, rector of 
Hamburgh, published (in 1637, 1639) his opinion in favour of the puriiy 
(not the classic elegance) of the N. Test, diction ; which opinion was vin- 
dicated by Jac. Grosse, pastor in the same city, in a series of five essays 
published in 1640 and several successive years. The last four of these 
were directed against the attacks of opponents, i. e. of advocates for the 
HeUcniaiie diction of the N. Test ; viz. against Dan. Wulfer's hmocefniia 
HellenisU vindicata (1640), and an essay of the like nature by J. Musaeus 
of Jena (1641— 42). 

Independently of this particular contest, D. Heinsius (in 1643) declar- 
ed himself in favour of HeUerUsm; as also Thos. Gataker (1648), who 
avowedly wrote in opposition to Pfochen, with much learning, but rather 
nn excessive leaning to Hebraism. Job. Vorstius (1658, 1665) wrote a book 
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on HebraiBms, which is still commoii. On some excesses iu this book, 
Horace Vitringa made brief but strenuous remarks. Somewhat earlier than 
these last writings, J. H. Boeder (1641) published remarks, in which he 
took a kind of middle way between the two parties ; as did J. Olearius 
(1668), and J. Leusden about the same time. It was about this time, also, 
that the majority of critical writers began to acknowledge a Hebrew ele- 
ment in the N. Test, diction, which, however, they did not regard as con- 
stituting harharism, but only as giving an oriental hue to the diction. M. 
Solanus, in an, able essay directed against the tract of Pfochen, vindicated 
this position. J. H. Michaelis (1707) and A. Blackwall (Sacred Classics^ 
1727), did not venture to deny the Hebraisms of the N. Test., but aimed 
principally to shew, that these did not detract from the qualities of a good 
and elegant style ; so that, in this respect, the N. Test writers were not 
inferior to the classical ones. The work of the latter abounds with so 
many excellent remarks, that it is worthy of attention from every critical 
reader of the present time. 

In 1723, Siegm. Georgi, in his Vindici^e, etc., and in 1733 in his Hiero- 
criiicus Sacer^ vindicated anew the old opinion of the Purists ; but without 
changing the tide of opinion. The same design J. C. Schwarz had in 
view, in his Comm, crit, etphiloL in lAng, Graec. (1636); who was follow- 
ed, in 1752, by E. Palairet (Observ. philol. crit. in N. Test) , the last, I 
believe, of all the Purists. 

Most of the older dissertations above named, with some others, were 
published together in a volume by J. Rhenferd, entitled DissertaUtmum 
philol, theoL de Stylo A*. Test Syntagma, 1702 ; and the later ones by T. 
H. Van den Honert, in his Syntagma Dissertatt. de Stylo A*. Test. Graeco^ 
1703. 

2. The Purists in general committed several errors in their efforts 
to establish the Graecism or classic purity of the New Testament. 
(a) They not unfrequently named that Graecism, which is the com- 
mon property of all cultivated languages, and so is properly neither 
Graecism nor Hebraism. 

E. g. in respect to diiff&nsg trjv dixatwrwtpf, Matt 5 : 6, examples are 
adduced from various Greek writers, to show that the verb duftda is trop- 
ically employed by them to signify strong desire. But so the correspond- 
ing verb in Latin is used ; and in most other languages ; and, consequent- 
ly, such a usage is properly neither Graecism nor Hebraism, etc. The 
like may be said of iaS-lsiv used to signify devouring, consuming, etc. ; o^ 
yevsd for a particular generation of men ; oix^ && designating power ; and 
so of many like words. When Pfochen converted all such expressioos 
into evidences of the classical elegance of the N. Test., he made claims 
which cannot properly be allowed. 

As a specimen of the excess to which he carried his classical illustra- 
tions, we may refer to Matt 10 : 27, an^^lars inl t&p daftonenf. To vin- 
dicate this he brings fit>m Aesop the following sentence : squpog inl xwog 
Siifiaiog lorrei^, a kid was standing on a eerUan Aoitte. 
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(6) They did not make sufficient distinction between mere pro- 
saic and poetic diction ; nor between those tropes which are occa- 
sionally used and for special purposes, and those which have become 
the common property of the language. 

E. g. to prove from the Greek poets, that xoifAaofuxi sometimes means 
to be dead ; that anigfia means offspring ; noifAavuv^ to nde ; idslv •d-avuTov, 
to die ; nojriQUfv nlvstv, to participcUe of suffering ; and nt/Jtiuv, to fail^ to 
be frustrated ; would not be to show that the diction of the N. Test, is the 
claBsic Greek of prose; although Georgi, Schwarz, and others have resort- 
ed to such proof. 

(c) They did not make proper allowance for Hebraism, when 
an expression is common to the Hebrew and Greek languages^ and 
When the natural probability is, that the N. Test, writers chose the 
expressions in question from their feelings as Hebrews. 

£. g. ykvwntiiv Svd^a probably came from the Heb. *«!)^fi{ 2^*1^ . So 
anXayx^a as meaning compassion^ ^gd land in distinction from water, 
X^og shore, oxofMt edge of the sword, nazws^v to be stupid, xvgiog xvgUav, 
uaiqx^^^^' ^ ^^y xwrfAOVf etc., were all introduced, as we may well sup- 
pose, from the Hebrew, and they should not be accounted for by any par- 
allels from Herodotus, Aelian, Xenophon, etc. 

(d) The same word, if not employed in the same sense, can 
prove nothing to the purpose of the Purists. 

« 

E. g. Pfochen cites tjl&8, . . iv vriviulalyrj to show that iv is classical- 
ly used in the N. Test, before the Dat. of instrument ; whereas in the pas- 
sage oiled it means «n, not by. So xo^^^iui^ to feed meoy is illustrated from 
Plato. Rep. II. where it is used for feeding swine ; and many other things 
of the like nature. 

(c) Similar meanings of words, but yet not fully the same, will 
not coDstitute good proof of classic purity. 

E. g. evqUmew x^gtP naga twA is not properly confirmed by evglaxeip 
tifv et^npf — Tfiv dmgeav, which Georgi brings from Demosthenes ; wotiJ- 
Qwr, lotj destiny, is not confirmed by xgeeifig aifunog finm Aristophanes ; 
nor nhnsifif, to befhtstratedj by ov x^f*^ nmhai o t» op i^not^ from Plato ; 
nor ano fuxgov Ico? fuyalov, by ovtb fdya ovte afuxgov ; nor dvo dvo by 
nliop nHov, etc. 

(/) The Byzantine historians cannot be safely appealed to as 
examples of pure Greek, because the lateness of their productions, 
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and the plain fact that their style was affected by the N. Test., ten- 
der them unsafe authorities in such a case. 

£• g. to confirm the classical use of ffj^Qlt/Bw to nqwrmmw and 4v9inl- 
^Bcd'ai, as Schwarz has endeavoured to do, by examples out of Nicetas; or 
^ ^BQa, dry land by Cinnam. Hist., as Greorgi has done ; is little to the pur- 
pose. 

(g) It should now be added, thatmany phrases of the N. Test., 
of which the Purists could find no parallel in Greek classic authors, 
are passed over in silence by them, and kept entirely out of view. 
No wonder, therefore, that their opponents, the Hebraists, gained a 
victory in the end, which seeraed to be complete. All, however, 
that was contended for and that was supposed to be won by the 
Hebraists, could not afterwards be retained. 

Note. The best works on the true dialect of the N. Test., are Salma- 
sius, De lAngiui HeUenisHca ; Sturtz, Dt DioUcto J^xcmdriHa (1809) ; and 
Planck, De vera MUura et Indole Oral, Graec. JV*. Te8t<, translated and print- 
ed in the Bib. Repository, Vol. 1. pp. 650 seq. Andover, 1831. Almost all 
the introductions to the N. Test, contain more or less in relation^ to this 
subject ; but none of them can be fully confided in, which were written 
before the essay by Planck, just mentioned, made its appearance. 

(2) Ground-element of the N. Test. OreeJc. When all Greece 
were united under one dominion, during the time of Alexander the 
Great and his successors, both the written and spoken language un- 
derwent some change. The first, taking the Attic for its stocky 
grafted upon it many words that were common and general Greek, 
and even some provincialisms ; this is ij xoiv^ didlexrog. The sec- 
ond, i. e. the language of intercourse, taking the same basis, adopt- 
ed and intermixed more or less words from all, the diflferent dialects ; 
among which the M9.cedonian dialect was especially the predomi- 
nant one. It was by the speaking of Greek, that the Hebrews in 
Alexandria and elsewhere became acquainted with this language ; 
and of course the Greek which they wrote, would partake of the 
character of the Greek spoken in the times succeeding those of 
Alexander. 

Note. That the Jews of Alexandria learned Greek by intercourse 
with those who spoke it there, is manifest fi'om the nature of the case, and 
firom the fact that the Jews, almost without exception, were averse to the 
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teamed study of Uie Greek language. Philo and Joaephus axe among the 
exceptions. The style of the latter, when compared with that of the 
Seventy, in those parts of his works (for example) which relate to the O. 
Test. History, shews that he had cultivated the classical Greek of the 
times ; while the Sept exhibits a kind of Greek quite discrepant from that « 
of PhiJo or of Josephus. Subsequently to the period when the Sept ver- 
sion was made, the Greek style of the Jews was of course afSected more 
or less by this version. Hence the apocryphal Greek writings of the Jews, 
and the N. Test, partake more or less of the style of the Sept Still, as 
the Sept is a tramlatum of the Hebrew Scriptures, we might naturally 
expect it would abound more in Hebraisms than the writings last named, 
which were original productions ; and such is the fact The N. Test, 
writings are more free from peculiarities as to words or phrases, than the 
Alexandrine version. 

The ground'ehment^ then, of the N. Test, diction, is the later 
Greek as modified at Alexandria; i. e. the Attic dialect, modified 
by the intermixture of words used in other dialects, especially in the 
dialect of the Macedonians, and as employed in the language of in- 
tercourse. In other words, its predominant ingredient is the Attic 
dialect ; while its subordinate constituents are principally the Mace- 
donic dialect, mixed with the peculiarities of those to whom Hebrew 
was* vernacular. 

NoTX 2. The xotyi} dmUattoq, then, i. e. the later Greek as modified 
by the times which succeeded the period of Alexander's reign, is nearest 
of all the profiine Greek writings to the diction of the N. Test. Hence 
the study and comparison of the Uder Greek authors is peculiarly impor- 
tant to the interpreter of the N. Testament The difference between dieir 
diction and that of the N. Test, arises principally from two sources ; viz., 
firsts Uie Hebrews wrote fipom their acquaintance with the eonversaium» 
Greek, which naturally allowed more latitude than the written Greek to 
departures from the Attic style, and more frequently indulged in the use of 
words not classical, in constructions not agreeable to the strict rules of 
sjmtax, and in assigning to words new meanings ; and secondly, every 
Jew, in speaking or writing a foreign language, would necessarily intro- 
duce many of the idioms of his own vernacular language. 

(3) The peculiarities of the N. Test, diction may be classed 
under two heads, viz., lexical and grammaticaL 

1 . The lexical relates to the choice of words ; the forms of them ; 
the frequency with which they were employed ; the new and dif- 
ferent meanings assigned to them ; and the new formation of them. 

(a) Words were chosen from all the dialects ; (1) The Attic ; e. g. iaXog, 
6 anitog (masc.), anog, tptiXfi, iUi^ew, n^/i^a, IXeif. (2) The Doric ; e. g^ 

3 
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TiwXito, i[Xifiarog, t/ Xifiog, nokt. (3) Iodic ; e. g. yoyyvSn, ^avoi) Tr^j^niff, 
.fia&lioSt (tho^ISbiv, qnffo (intrans.). (4) Macedonic ; e. g. nagsfiPolri camp, 
(vfjifi street (5) Cyrenaic ; e. g. fiovvog hUL (6) Syracusan ; e. g. Binol 
(Imper.). 

(b) New fonns (mostly prolonged ones) were, given to words ; e. g. 
ivad-Bfta (iva^rifia) , ttmohti, (naXai) ; iJ^ni^va {ilanlvrig) , xavxfifTiQ (xorv/i/- 
fia), anoaxoifyia {aTtotrtaatg^ netdofiat (nhofAai)^ fiifilagUfioy {fiiplldun^), 
ofipvn {ofiwfu)^ (iotxf^llg (ftoixdg\ etc. etc. 

(c) Uncommon or poetic words are used in common style ; e. g. av- 
S-ivTtgy, fisaoywiiov, aldkrfiogy Ib-^tri^, dliinag, figix^nf to irrigate, xo^or- 
aiov. 

((/) New and different meanings ; e. g. naQOMaktiv to beg, naidntnv to 
eluuti$€, dvaaiUvuy to reclint at table, anottgt&^vai to ansioer, l^vkov IMng 
tree, v&tqwng in a passive sense, otptav^ov togges, m&fia corpse, etc. etc. 
The N. Test, has many such words. 

(e) Woicds were formed de rwvo ; e. g. by composition, as dXXotgio^ 
snUfKonog, av&gomaQBiniog, fiov6q>&aXfwg, dya&ovgysiVf ohtod&mojtlv, etc. 
Nouns in -/ua are frequently farmed ; as xardlvfiot, yivvrifia, ^aTtria'fia ; 
nouns with avr, as <rvfifia&tit7ig, avftnolhtjg ; adjectives, in -ivog, as oQ" 
S^Qivog, oiffivog, ngmvog ; verbs in -ota, as araxoirom, dolioea, frStroca / also 
in -^m, as dBiygAarlCm, og&glia ; also new forms of adverbs, as ndvtoTSf 
naidio&tv, navoixl, etc. etc. 

2. The grammatical peculiarities are limited mostly to the forms 
of nouns and verbs. Some of these in the Hebrew-Greek are new ; 
or not classically used in certain words ; or are foreign to the Attic 
book-language. The use of the dual is superseded. In a syntactic 
cal respect, the Hellenistic dialect has little that is peculiar. There 
are a few examples of verbs constructed with cases different from 
those that are usual in classic Greek ; conjunctions that elsewhere 
are joined with the Optative and Subjunctive modes, are here some- 
times connected with the Indicative ; tlie Optative is seldom em- 
ployed in oblique speech, etc. 

Note. That each country and province even, where Hebrew-Greek 
was spoken, had some peculiarities of its own, is almost certain from the 
nature of the case. But it is difficult for us, at present, to ascertain the 
limits of these peculiarities. We only know, that in the Hebrew-Greek 
there are a number of words which are not found in any of tlie later Greek 
authors. 

(4) Any nation which continues the use of its own language, 
and also learns to speak a foreign one, will intermix that foreign one 
witb many idioms of its own. Such was the case^ as has dready 
been hi&tedy with the Jews at Alexandria and in Palestine. The 
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general tone of style, in the writings of these Hebrews, naturally 
inclined to the Hebrew. Many turns of expression would be mere- 
ly Hebrew, translated by the corresponding Greek words ; which 
were altogether intelligible to a Jew, but scarcely at all so to a na- 
tive Greek. In a lexical respect, also, the natli^e language of a Jew 
would have much influence. He would naturally extend the mean- 
ing of a Greek word, that in a single respect corresponded well to one 
meanino; of a Hebrew word, so as to make its siOTifications corres- 
pond in all respects with those of the Hebrew one. In some cases, 
the difficulty of fully expressing the Hebrew In Greek words already 
extant, would lead him to coin new ones, which might better cor- 
respond with hb own vernacular tongue. In a word, the manner 
of thinking and feeling, which was peculiar to the Hebrew, would 
still remain when he spoke or wrote Greek. His style, then, would 
coDsbt of Hebrew thoughts clothed in Greek costume. But as the 
native language of Greece was not, and from the nature of the case 
could not be, so formed as to convey all the conceptions and feel- 
ings of Hebrews, no way could be devised of conveying them in 
Greek, except by some modifications of this language, i. e. either by 
assigning a new sense to words already extant, or by coinmg new 
ones. The Hellenists, therefore, have done no more, in general, 
than the nature of the case compelled them to do, in order to ex- 
press their ideas in Greek. What they have thus done, constitutes , 
the Hebraism of the Hellenistic dialect. 

Note. By Hebrew^ in this case, is meant the later Hebrew, made up 
in a great measure of Cbaldee and Syriac, and often called the Syro-Chal- 
dme. The idioms of this, however, are for the most part so like to those 
of the Hebrew, that no important error will arise from calling them and 
treating them as Hebrew. 

(5) The reason why the Greek of the Sept. and the N. Test. 
is called Hellenistic, seems to be derived from the usage of the N. 
Test, in naming Jews Hellenists, who spoke the Greek language ; 
see Acts 6:1. It is a matter of no consequence, however, as to 
the name which we give this dialect. We may call it, indifferently, 
the Hebrew-Chreek, or the Hellenistic dialect, Joseph Scaliger 
(in Euseb. p. 134) was the first who gave it this latter name ; 
which has been very generally adopted. 
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Note. The principai books which <Bxfaibit eoUectiTely the so called 
Hebraisms of the N. Test., are Vorstius, De Hebraismis ; Leusden, PhUol- 
ogus Hehraeus ; and Olearius, De Stylo JVbv. Test. In these and other 
similar works, however, several errors have been committed, (a) The 
authors have not paid due attention to the idiom of the Aramean»or Syro- 
Chaldaic language, which was the vernacular tongue of the N. Test, wri- 
ters, (b) They have not accurately observed the difference as to Hebra- 
izing, between the different authors of the N. Test. ; which, in some cases, 
is very considerable, (c) They have not shewn the relation of the N. 
Test, to the Sept. Greek ; which, with all its points of similimde, is still 
considerably discrepant, (d) They have put much to the account of He- 
Ircdsm, which is the common property of both Greek and Hebrew ; yea, 
of language in general ; e. g. <pvla(rtruy v6fi<», cufia daughter, ct»^Q with 
an appellative (as avrig (portvg), naig seroayd^ nsyaXvrBi>y to praisty etc. 
(e) They have made some things into Hebraisms, by putting a forced con- 
struction upon them ; e. g. Eph. 5 : 26, ^ ^^/uorri iva, construed as an 
equivalent to n*(P^t 'n^'7*~b^ , ti order thai ; Matt. 25 : 23, /o^ay/eoa^, hke 

the Arabic til 1h; Matt. 6:1, ^umuMwri almsy like the Chaldee n|^1)^> 
etc. 

(6) Hebraism, properly so called, may be divided into two 
kinds, viz., perfect and imperfect, (a) Perfect Hebraism is 
that which has no parallel in the native Greek, and which is model- 
led altogether after the Hebrew. 

£. g. anlayxviisad'ah Qq>ulfjfiaja a^jpufraiy nqotrtmov lafifiavuv, <mw>- 
dofiaiv to edify, nlatvvuv xriV xagdiav, noqtvsffd^ai inuKOf ov nag (for ovSdg)^ 
i^OfiokoyeUr&m IV itvt, etc. 

(6) Imperfect Hebraism is that which has some parallel in 
the Greek, but which having a more perfect one in the Hebrew, 
was probably derived from the Hebrew idiom. 

E. g. aniqim offspring, from :>nt ; avaym^ trovhle, from plStt, "IS;. 
$lg anavxr^atv, nfi**npi: ; nigara t^g y^g, Y^^'*^ '^V!^ > /«*ioff shore, Sn©to, 
etc. Now although Greek parallels may be found to these expressions, 
and to others of the hke kinds^ yet they are not of common occurrence, 
and therefore the probability is, that the N. Test, writers derived them 
from the Hebrew. 

Note. The reason of employing both these kinds of Hebraism has 
been already stated. No Hebrew would divest himself, without much 
learned training, of the native element of his own peculiar style. When 
be wrote Greek, he would of course clothe Hebrew conceptions in Greek 
words. Hence his departures from the native Greek, in cases of perfect 
Hebraism. Hence too the probability, that in respect to the imperfect 
Hebraisms he drew from his own qative tongue. 
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(7) The simple historical style of the Gospels, of the Acts, and 
of the Apocrypha, exhibits this influence of Hebrew in its most 
complete state ; because here religious technics (which a Hebrew 
must employ in speaking of religious matters) are less frequent. 
And here the use of prepositions is more frequent than in native 
Greek ; minute circumstances (like lyQatpri ita %HQ6g, nuvtog ano 
fiixgov itag fteyaXov^ etc.) are more commonly inserted ; and besides 
this, the accumulation of pronouns, especially after the relative ; the 
formula xal iyivato in the transitions of narrative ; the simple con- 
struction of sentences, in which the parts of a complex one are rath- 
er coordinaie than subordinate ; the unfrequency of conjunctions 
and of the accumulation of connective particles ; much uniformity 
ID the use of the tenses ; a want of periodic rounding, and of the 
union of subordinate propositions with the ms^in one ; the unfrequent 
use of participial constructions in the widely extended latitude of 
the native Greek \ the direct citations of another's words in narra- 
tion, where the Greeks commonly employ the indirect one ; the 
neglect of the Optative mood — all these things characterize the 
Hellenistic Greek, and separate it from that which is common 
among classic authors. 

Note. The Hebraisms of the N. Test., as bas been stated above, are 
divisible into perfect and imperfect. This division has reference to their 
internal nature. But if we look at the sources whence they are derived, 
or the eauses which operated to produce them, we may class these under 
four distinct heads, each of which deserve particular notice. 

(a) Where the origioal and fundamental meaning of a Greek and He- 
brew word were the same, a Hebrew very' naturally Attached the same 
secondary or derived meanings to the Greek word as belonged to the He- 
brew one ; e. g. dutaioavvri and •l|^'1^ agree in their original meaning, 
and so it was natural for the Hebrew to attach to dutaLwrifrri the seconda- 
ry sense ofUberdLiJty^ hmdness, because nD*;j£ sometimes bore this mean- 
ing. So Qif9ilfjfittj not only debt bat sin, like the Aramean nin ; so yv/i- 
ipfh bride and also daughter in law, like SiVlB ; elg^ one and Jurats like ^hfi^ ; 

Hofiolo/^kr&tU xwh to prme mm, like b rvlin ; igenav^ to ask and also to 
hegf like bQ^ • Very frequent is this usage in regard to a secondary 

sense which is tropical; e. g. natrigioy, cup and lot, like D13; (ntdvdaXov, 
offence in a moral sense, like b^^^tt/; yXwraa, tongue and nation, like 

p'c}b ; hwtuiv tov &tov in the view or judgment of God, like tV^ ^fib ; 

uvm&9§iaf that which ig devoted to destrucUoUy like .the Hebrew fi^tj , etc. 
etc. 

{b) Peculiar Hebre(w phrases were literally translated by eorresponding 
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Greek words, which, when put together, constitute an idiom altogether 
fbreign to native Greek ; e. g. ngoeomov lafiPotrstv for 13*^36 fi<iS7: ; iijTdiP 

yntxiv for ttJ^a tt;j52 ; 7io»7y iXtog (or /a^ty) ^era Ttyog for D:? 10 ti ntoy ; 

a^TOV ipayuv (to sup) from t3tl!j i^fi* ; wff ^avdrov for m7D"]a ; oye/- 

ili}/Mt iq>uvai for fi^lsiti p!3UJ (Talmudic) ; naaa adg^ for 'nu)S ^3 ; etc. 
etc. 

(c) Derivate Greek verbs were formed so as to correspond vvith den- 
vate Hebrew ones ; e. g. aTrXayx^lS&T'd-m from anldyx^»9 like DHn from 
6*^7311*^ ; iyjuuvi^Hv from iynoLvta, like ^3h nSjDt' ; dva^iianltuv from 

aydd-iiMX, like Q'^nrtiTi from ta'^.t^ , etc. etc. 

(d) The religious views and feelings of the writers of the N. Test, oc- 
casioned a kind of technological use of many Greek words, in a sense quite 
different from that of classical usage ; e. g. such words as €gya, nlimg, 
nunsvsiv si^ Xqkttov, di>uaiom&ai, ixliysa'd'ai, oi ayioi, aTrooroAog, pdnrna" 
fia, dutaMffvyrj, and many others, used particularly by Paul in his epistles. 
This was altogether unavoidable ; inasmuch as the classic Greek could 
furnish no words, which according to the ttsus loquendi of the Greek would 
convey the ideas of a Hebrew in relation to these subjects. 

(8) As to the grammatical character of the N. Test, diction,* in 
general this does not differ firom that of the later Greek. The com- 
mon laws of syntax are applicable almost throughout ; at least, there 
is seldom any departure from them. Even some of the nicer pecu- 
liarities of the Greek language, such as the attraction of the relative 
pronoun, and the distinction between ov and fin in negations, (which 
are quite remote from the .Hebrew idiom), are son^ewhat strictly ob- 
served. The peculiarities of the later Greek itself (which ^also be- 
long to the N. Test.) consist more in the forms of words, and the 
use of peculiar tenses, than in any iivev^e principles of syntax. In 
all parts of the N. Test., indeed, Hebrew modes of thinking and 
feeling, of course develope themselves. In the grammatical mode 
of expressing these, however, the most important variation from the 
native Greek is, that prepositions are more commonly employed in 
the government of nouns, etc., than was usual among Greek authors. 

NorE 1 . The meaning of words changes much easier than the fbrms ; 
the forms much easier than the syntax ; so that while the later Greek (and 
consequendy the N. Test. Greek) admitted many variations in the mean- 
ing and eveil in the forms of words, it still retained the common syntax, 
with some little enlargement Accordingly we find, in the N. Test.^ sev- 
eral forms which were not current, at an early period, or else belong to 
some of the dialects. Of the latter are, (a) ^ttic forms, such as tj/iovXtf&Tpf 
{fl for the augment), fjfAdks, fiovlsi (2nd pers* for fiovXfi), oyjsi ; (h) Dime, 
as fjtw (for Ibrroi), itpiwrtat (for iij^rtai) ; (c),AeoUc, such as the Ope in 
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~cMt.of Aor. 1st. (d) Ionic, as y^ffsi, slna (Aor, 1). Of the forms not 
used in the more ancient language, we may cite the Dative vo% Imp. xd^ 
S-ov, Perf. B/vaxav (for iyvtaxouri), Aor. 2 xatsXlnofrav, Imperf. idoXtowonf, 
Aor. 2 etdafiep, B(pvyav. The regular fonns of tenses, in certain verbs, not 
employed more anciently, are employed in the N. Test. ; e. g. ^/ua^aa 
(for lifAagjov), av^ia (for av^ava), i;|a (for ^xoi), fpayofuu (for tdofiai), etc. 
In consequence of this, there is an increase of the forms of verbs and of 
the tenses actually employed, in the later Greek. To all this must be ad- 
ded, that a new gender is assigned to some nouns ; e,^,o (instead of ^) 
fiaToq ; t o tUoq, % 6 nXovtog (neut. instead of masc.), which casts them 
into the 3d instead of the 2d declension. 

Note 2. As to Syniax, the peculiarities consist mostly in using oToy, 
in a few cases with the Ind. Praeter ; h with the Subj. ; ofa with the Ind. 
Pres. ; the construction of such verbs as ysvta&at with the Ace, ngomcv- 
rsiv with the Dat. ; such formulas as &iX(a Xva, S^tog iva (instead of the 
Inf.) ; the employment of the Subj. instead of the Opt. in historical dic- 
tion and after the Praeter ; and in general the rare employment of the Opt., 
(which has entirely disappeared in modem Greek). Moreover the Inf. 
Aor. is oflener used after fjulXsty, ^iXstv, etc. ; and a disregard to declen- 
sion (so conspicuous in modem Greek) appears just in its inceptive state ; 
e. g. eJg na&ilg, xa&sig, iva slg, slg nag sig, A similar disregard to case 
and tense also appears in a few cases. The Dual is altogether neglected. 
Even the Seventy, in their version, have in general conformed to the 
Greek Syntax. Some departures from a diction purely Greek would of 
course be expected. Instead of the Opt., they say (with the Heb.), t/^ fju 
9UXT€un^<rttat xgltriv ; They also say : ^avaxm ana&avBiirS'B, l^n^TSD D^n ; 

futnhf ifdariaag^ ^^s^ i^3lp . They also imitate, in some cases, the He- 
brew composite verbs, (which are made by a preposition following them) ; 
as ipMnrd-ai inl rtvt, oixodofiuv fy uvi, iTrsgeatay h xvqh^, etc. The N. 
Test., however, which is not a translation of the Hebrew, but an original 
work, is more free from these peculiarities. Yet in general, even here, 
the use of propositions is more frequent than with the Greeks, viz., in such 
cases as inoxQwtjtw ti ano rivog, ia&Uiv ano t&v iptxltov, i'd'&og a no 
%ov oifiotog, xoivufvbg f y Ttn,etc. ; the like to which may indeed be found 
in the ancient Greek. But in some cases the imitation of the Hebrew has 
led the writers of the N. Test, to adopt expressions which would sound 
in a singular manner to a native Greek ; e. g. (a) Such as ofioXoyiiv sy xhvt, 
fiXinBiv ano to beware of^ ngoai&sro nigjiipai to send again, and die form of 
the oath in the negative sense, ei do&^attai, (h) The repetition of the 
same w6rd, in order to signify distribution ; as dvo dvo two by two, (in- 
stead ofava dvo). (c) The frequent and varied use of the Inf. with tov 
before it. (d) The imitation of the Inf. abs. in Hebrew joined with a 
definite mood and tense ; as in (ua&p ifdaiiaag above, (e) The frequency 
of nouns in the Gen., which stand in the place of adjectives. (/) The 
often repeated use of the Inf. with a preposition, in historical nanration. 
Noe. a, b, may be classed among the pvre Hebraisms. The rest are to be 
found in native Greek, although not with the like frequency. 
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(9) On the whole, when we con^der that many of even the nice- 
ties of Greek syntax are observed in the N, Test., e. g. the separa- 
tion in the use of the Praeter tenses, the construction of verbs with 
aPy the attraction of the relative pronoun, the smgular number of the 
vert) with neuter plurals, such idioms also as ohovofiiav nentativiAay 
etc. ; moreover, that the periphrasis for the Opt. which the Seventy 
use, is here not employed ; there is, in fact, very little reason for the 
charge of ungrammaticaJ composition against the writers of the N. 
Test. Much has been said, on this subject, by writers for and 
against the purity of the N. Test., which is very inapposite, or has 
little foundation. Patient, protracted, and widely extended exam- 
ination, has at last corrected the errors of both parties, and brought 
the whole matter very near to the middle ground which those con- 
summate Greek scholars, Robert Stephens and Theodore Beza, seem 
first to have occupied. 
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PART I. 



LETTERS AND THEIR CHANGES. 



^ 4. Greek Alphabet. 







Pronounoad. 


Name. 


Nnmeral Valno. 


A 


a 


a 'uk father 


"^A^a alpha 


1 


B 


fi,8 


h 


Bfjza beta 


2 


r 


y.r 


^hard 


rifjifjia gamma 


3 


A 


d 


d 


AiXta delta 


4 


E 


t 


e in mti 


^E'lpdop epsilon, i. e. c simple 5 $ 6 


Z 


C 


ds 


Z^Ta zeta 


7 


H 


n 


elong 


^IlTa eta 


8 


B 


<^,e 


th sharp 


Sfjta theta 


9 


I 


t 


• 


VcSra iota 


10 


K 


% 


k 


Kamw kappa 


20 


A 


X 


I 


AifApda lambda 


ao 


M 


h 


m 


Mv mu 


40 


N 


V 


fl 


Nv nu 


50 


s 


i 


X 


SI xi 


60 


O 





short 


^O fiiitgov omicron, i. e. short i 


K 70 

■ 


n 


njtr 


P 


nr pi 


80 190 


p 


9 


r 


*Pm rho 


100 


£,C 


0,9 


s sharp 


Syfia sigma 


900 


T 


r,7 


t 


Tttv tau 


900 


T 


V 


u 


* T \pd6v upsilon, i. e. v simple 400 


O 


9 


f 


01 phi 


600 


X 


X 


eh guttural 


Xi Chi 


000 


V 


V> 


ps 


^i psi 


700 


Si 


m 


olong 


^Si fuya omega, i. e. long o. 
4 


800,<7^900 
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Note 1. About the prohunciation of these letters there is still a discrep- 
ancy of opinioD and of practice among the learned. Renchlin, the father of 
Greek literature in western Europe, introduced the pronunciation of the 
modern Greeks, which sounds t, i}, e», o^, v, i/i all as t in machine (hence call- 
ed Itacism) ; also ai like a in hatef and v after a and e likey*or v (e. g. avibg ss 
tiftoSf Zsvg^=zef3), and /? as v. Erasmus, on the other hand, commended 
the usual (continental) sound of the vowels ; and the diphthongs he direct- 
ed to be sounded, so that both vowels should be distinctly touched in one 
prolonged sound. It is utterly impossible, at the present time, to arrive 
with certainty at any well established conclusions in regard to many of the 
letters, and especially of the diphthongs. The easiest and best course 
therefore is, (since it is a matter of very inferior moment), to follow in gen- 
eral the analogy of our own language in the pronunciation of the letters of 
the Greek alphabet Our time is wasted to little purpose, in striving to 
build up any particular system of orthoepy, since we can never ascertain 
whether we are in the right. It is proper to remark, however, that / be- 
fore the cognate letters, x, /, Xt & is sounded like n or ng nasal. 

Note 2. Ancient tradition attributes the introduction of the alphabet 
into Greece, to Cadmus (^I^SHj^ orienkdis?) of Phenicia. Sixteen letters 
only are said to have been introduced by him ; while Palamedes is report- 
ed to have added four more, viz. S; f, 9, Xf and Simonides, ^, rj, ip, to. But 
this tradition is not uniform ; and evidently the story is in some degree fic- 
titious ; for the Greek alphabet beyond all question sprung from the He- 
brew or Phenician one, which contains twenty-two letters. The proba- 
bility is, that such letters in this latter alphabet as coincided in sound with 
the Greek sounds, were retained ; that of the four sibilants in Hebrew, 
some two were laid aside ; and that Bav or Vav and Koppa were also dis- 
missed as not correspondent with Greek sounds, or as superfluous. IS is 
only an abridged method of writing xo-, 1;; of ttct, and ^of crd; while 1} and 
w are only a convenient metho<l of designating ec and 00^ etc. In this way, 
and by recurring to the fact that a difference must have existed between 
some of the elementary sounds in Greek and Hebrew, we may account for 
it, that the Cadmaean alphabet did not exhibit all the Hebrew one, although 
derived from it. W^ may also see the reason why subsequent additions 
were made by the learned Greeks ; some from necessity, in order to make 
a full designation of sounds ; and some from convenience, as being a kind 
of short-hand mode of writing the letters. Thus we have twenty-four 
letters, most of them (but not all) cprrespondiug to the Hebrew alphabet ; 
while some of the latter alphabet are dismissed from their phonetic use and 
made only the representatives of numbers (viz. JSav, KoTma^ 2Vxfim), and 
new letters are added, either from necessity or for the sake of convenience. 

Note 3. The letters £^ S-^ <p,/, occur in the oldest Greek monuments, 
so that the use of them must have been very early ; while in almost all 
ancient inscriptions, nothing is more common than « for 17, si for 17, o for 
a, Ob for ^, x<f for I, and ipu for % shewing that the long vowels, and also 
I and ^ WN*e of later date than the other letters. But the letters £ -^j 9,;^ 
appear to have been coeval with the alphabet in general, so far as we can 
now judge from ancient inscriptions. The whole alphabet, in the full 
form in which it is at present, appears to have first come from Ionia to 
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Athens in the time of the aircfaon Euclides, in the year 403 A. C^ when it 
was employed in publie writings. 

That the reader may judge for himself respecting a matter so curious 
and interesting as the origin of the Greek letters, I subjoin the Greek and 
Hebrew alphabets in such a way as will make the comparison easy ; pre- 
mising only, t|iat the Hebrew letters here employed are not the ancient 
ones, and that these ancient ones (the Samaritan) bear a nearer resem- 
blance to the old Greek alphabet, than the present Hebrew square char- 
acters which are here employed. 

ABrJEFZHOIKAMNSOn q V 2 T 

» 

a fi / d B iijS^i»Xfir ${o') on gat 

Note 4. An inspection of the alphabet as above, will render plain 
the Greek method of notation. The abridged methods, and the way of 
making out composite numbers, etc., may be found in Buttm. Qramm. § 2. 
Notes 3, 4. 

<^ 5. Division of the Letters. 

(1) The natural division is into vowels and consonants. Of the 
former there are seven; of the latter there are properly onlyyimr- 
teenf because C stands for od, | for xa, and tf) for na, and these three 
double letters, to which we may add S' (Sti or Stigma) = err, are 
not properly to be reckoned, because their simple elements are 
counted in the others. 

(2) The fourteen consonants may be named, (a) From the or- 
gan with which they are enounced ; and so /?, if, q>, fi, are labials ; 
T, d, d", X, V, g, a, are linguals, and k, /, % palatals. A much 
more important classification is, 

(b) According to their power ; by which they are distributed 
into sehi-vowels and mutes. Semi-vowels are the liquids A, /u, y, p, 
and the sibilant o ; Mutes are 

12 8 

nut smooth. 
fi y d middle. 
ip X "^ rough. 

Note 1. The first perpendicular column consists of toMob, the sec- 
ond of palatals and the third of linguals; and in the same order, the same 
colunms are said to be of the Psound,of the £^ sound, and of the T sound, 
because of the leading letter in each. 

Note 2. The importance of the semi-vowels v, g, a*, may be recog- 
nized firom the singular fact, that no geimne Greek word can end in of^ 
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otiker CONSONANT ; iH and vim excited, and theae only lo the middle of a 
phrasei being elaewhere i^ixg, and ov. 

(3) The seven vowels are divided into shorty hng, and double- 
timed. 

Note. Short, e, o ; long, fi, » ; double-timed, a, f» v. These last 
are sometimes long, and at other times short, i. e. the same letter stands 
for a long sound at one time, and a short one at another. 

(4) Diphthongs are a coalescence of two vowel sounds. The 
second of these vowels is always an « or v. 

Note 1. The /proper diphthongs are ai, oh'vi>; crv, fv, tjv, ot;, ow. The 
diphthongs called improper are three, and hare always an i subacripty i.e. an 
* for their last letter, which is not distinctly pronounced, pnd is therefore 
subscribed. Hence the name, improper diphthoDgs, because only one letter 
is sounded. They are ^, ji, (^. The manner in which the diphthongs were 
pronounced, is matter of dispute in some cases, and cannot now be satis- 
&ctorily ascertained. When capitals are employed, the i in these diph- 
thongs is written in the line ; aaldTJHSsss ^dvig. The ancients wrote the 
Iota in the line in all these cases. 

Note 2. A different division of the diphthongs, viz. into six proper 
and six improper, exists in the older grammars'; but it is now abandoned 
by the best grammarians. 

<^ 6. Breathings. 

(1) These are the smooth {!), and the rough (1) ; the last is 
sounded as a slight JJ; the first, in most cases, is capable of do dis- 
tinct enunciation which is perceptible by the ear. 

Note 1. One of these breathings stands on all words beginning with 
a vowel ; and when they begin with a. proper diphthong, the spirittts is pla- 
ced over the second vowels as in tv&vg ; but it remains on the first, in 
the case of an improper diphthong, as "Atdtig, 

Note 2. All words beginning with v, have (in the Attic dialect) the 
rough breathing, as vfislg ; and so, also, all words beginning with ^ / and 
when double g occurs in the middle of a word, the first takes the smooth 
breathing, the second the rough one, as nvg^og. 

Note 3. Originally, only the rough breathing was qoted ; and this 
by the letter H inserted in the line like the other letters, and formerly 
sounded as our H. When this sign (H) came to be used fori}, the letter was 
divided, and the right-hand half used for marking the smooth breathing, 
and 'the other half to designate the roug^ Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(about 200 A. C.) is said to have made this arrangement. The marking 
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of the fflnooth and the rou^ breathings, seems to have begun at nearly the 
same time ; and although the marking of the smooth spirUua seems to be 
of little or no significancy to us, yet as the ancients wrote originally with- 
, oat any diyision of words, this sign placed upon words beginning with a 
Towel would greatly aid the reader. 

Note 4. Besides these two breathings, (which correspond to alpha- 
betic letters, e. g. the smooth one (J) to the i< of the oriental alphabet, and 
the rough one (1) to the n of the same alphabet and the h of die western 
nations), the most ancient Greek alphabet had a third breathing, or rather, 
letter (Fau or Bau^ F), which corresponded very nearly or altogether with 
the Hebrew % Vav ; as both the name and sound indicate. This, from its 
shape, is called Digamnuty u e. double Gamma ; also the ^eolic Digamma, 
because the Aeolians longest retained it ; and although even in ancient 
times it was dropped in writing, yet it is supposed, without any doubt, to 
belong to many words in the poems of Homer. * 

<^ 7. Accents. 

(1) By these are meant, the grammatical notations of the tone 
or stress of voice which is to be laid on each word. 

Note 1. All languages, whether written or not, must of course have 
tone-ayllables^ as pronounced with the voice ; but it appears that the gra$iU' 
maUeal notation of the accents in books, was begun by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, about 300 years A. C. Most probably it was first designed, 
like the notation of the tone-syllable in some of our English reading 
books, merely to facilitate the proper reading of the Greek by learners. 
But this notation never became general in Mss., until six or seven cen- 
turies aflw the commencement of the Christian era. 

Note 3. See Villoison, Epist Vinar. p. 115 seq., for the proof of the 
above position. Hermann (de Emend. Gramm. Graec. p. 60) expresses 
very confidently the opinion, that the notation of the accents is as old as 
the times of Homer ; which he has endeavoured to prove in his book 
De MetriSf I. c. 23. 23, The general opinion is now as stated above. 

(2) Every Greek word has regularly, in and of itself, an accent 
of some kind. To the few words called enclitics ^ the aoceot bo- 
longs when they stand unconnected with other words. 

NoTx. Even, the so-called tondess words, {aiona, viz. oi, oim, ov/, 
wg, u, if, clc» is, in, i^, o, 19, cl, ai), whenever they stand unconnected with, 
or are placed q/2er, the words on which they depend, take an accent. 

(3) Strictly speaking, and in reference to real pronunciation, 
there 19 only one kind of accent, i. e. every accent marks a stress 
of Toice modulated in so(ne way or other. But in reference to ac- 
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tual designations or written signs, we may say that there are now 
three kinds of accents ; viz., [a) The acute (J), the sign of elevat- 
ing the tone, (b) The grav^ (J.), the sign of the falling slide of 
the voice, (c) The circumflex (I), the sign of prolonged tone on 
the accented syllable. 

Note 1. The ancients used the grave accent (!) to mark all tondesa 
syllables. But as this was superfluous, it came at length, and^s now ex- 
clusively employed, to denote the aeiUe descending, i. e. the sliding fall of 
the voice. 

Note 3. The circumflex (1) is used to denote tbe acute prolonged, 
whenever in reality there is a contraction of two vowel sounds into one, 
and where also tfae^r^^ of these vowels would have the acute ; e. g. al= 
oo. But if of the two vowels tbe last would have the acute, the circum- 
flex accent is inadmissible ; e, g. o6 ^=: (o (not <»). In all cases, therefore, 
where the circumflex is employed, we may take it for granted that origi- 
nally there were two short vowels with separate sounds, the first of which 
had the acute accent : so that dtjlog = dielog, (TWfjux = a^oofia, (p&g = q>aag, 
ofjtolog = ogwlog, etc. 

(4) The accent may be placed on either of the three last syl- 
lables of any word, just as the tone of the word and the nature of 
the quantity in one or more of these syllables require or permit ; 
but never farther back than the antepenult syllable. 

Note. The acute accent may stand, as the nature of each case siiall 
require, on either of the three ultimate syllables ; the grave, only on thb 
last ; the circumflex, on the last, or on the penult The reason why the 
circumflex can go no farther back, is evident from Note 2 above ; since, 
when it stands apparently on the penult, it stands really on the antepe- 
nult. 

(5) The acute and the grave may stand on any vowel, long or 
short ; but the acute can never stand on the antepenult, unless the 
6nal syllable of the word be short. The circumflex can stand only 
on a vowel that is long by nature, (not by position merely) • When 
the penult is long by nature, and the ultimate short, or long merely 
by position, a word must necessarily take the cux^umflex ; but this 
last rule does not include words compounded with an enclitic, e. g. 
ovT€, ijrig, etc. 

Note. Accents of all kinds are written only over a vowel ; and in 
case of a proper diphthong, only over its second letter. In case of an im- 
proper diphthong, they are written over the first letter ; e. g. "Aiding, 

Remark I. It would be out of place to pursue the detail of this sub- 
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jeety in a work like the present. The granunars of Buttmann, Rost, and 
others present it in full, and render it unnecessary here. Suffice it to say, 
that most of the changes from the original place of the accent on any 
word, that occur in regard to the forms made by declension, conjugation, 
etc., depend on the quantity of the final syllable which is varied by de- 
clining from that of the ground-form ; and that in estimating quantity, at,, 
ohy are reckoned as short syllables ; as is oi, also, in the terminations of the 
so-called Mic declensions, and in the Ionic Gen. of the first declension, 
e. g. TToiLfia)?, noXtmr, ava/sanfy decmoTso), etc. 

Remark II. The student should aim at reading Greek so as to lay 
the accent where it is marked. Nor should he think that attention to 
the sobject of the accent is needless. Many words are distinguished from 
each other solely by the accent ; e. g. tifil I am, %l^i I go, tig who 9 tig or 
TK some one, 6 ffie (article), o which, note when, nori at some time, etc. etc. 
And if these notes of distinction are not important for the adept in 
Greek, still they are very convenient for the learner. 

Remark III. The written accentuation of the N. Test, is designed to 
be conformed to the common laws of Greek accentuation. The age of 
this written accentuation, in some of the Mss. of the N. Test., cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. It is certain, however, that it is older than 
the interpundion of the same book. The writings of profane Greek au- 
thors were, as w^ have seen, accented to some extent before the Christian 
era. In the 4th century, Epiphanius speaks of the Sept as furnished 
vnth various kinds of accents ; the doing of which he names eil^siv wna 
ngo<T(adiav.* Possibly the N. Test, may, even at this period, have been 
written in like manner. But we have no certain account of its accentua- 
tion until Euthalius, a deacon of the church at Alexandria, about A. D. 
464, published the first edition of the Pauline epistles xora tnlxovg. In 
his pre&ce, still extant,f he speaks of making marks of distinction (ava/v&^ 
vai) according to ngoaiadla, i. e. accentuation. This work of Euthalius, 
which he extended aflerwards to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 
(probably to the whole of the N. T. also), whose arixoi answered in general 
to our modem interpunction and were therefore quite useful to readers, 
came soon into very extensive use ; so that at least in the latter half of 
the fifth century, there must have been a great number of Mss. in circula- 
tion that were accented. 

Rebiark IV. As the laws of accentuaticm never have been universally 
agreed upon in all their minutiae^ (which is no more strange than the case of 
our own English accentuation), so, notwithstanding all that prosodists and 
grammarians have written, not a few points, and even the notation in re- 
spect to many particular words, remain under dispute down to the present 
hour ; e. g. I8i and fds^ numerals ending in -snj; which are written -^vig 
and — n^$> uSigv^ and se^^l, <po2yt£, and q>olvi^, nmtg and novg, Xailaift and 
lalloaff, ^XUffig and &lii/jtg, igl&Bux and igiSsla, fivXoiv and (ivXdv, Anov 

* Hog, Einleit. in N. Test. I. p. 258. 
t In Gallandi Biblioth. Pat. X. p. 201. 
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(Imper.) and cairoy, XApi and Xafii^ etc. It can be of but little importance 
to the sacred interpreter to settle these questions ; but the .question wheth* 
er fMeni or (dvu (1 Cor. 3: 14), ta as twi or t$ the article (1 Cor. 15: 
8), 8^ / go or ilfU I am (John 7 : 34, 36), J^oxog course or vgoxog whed 
(James 3: 6), and the like, be the true reading, of course has a connection 
with exegesis of some importance, and the accentuation must therefore 
depend on this, and cannot be settled in any other way. It is still disput- 
ed, also, whether the personal pronouns that are enclitic, should be so 
written after prepositions in all cases ; and we find high authorities for 
writing nagi aov and naga o-oi/, sp fAot and hf Bftoi, nqog (mb and ngog ifM^ 
etc. This question, however, is scarcely worth a serious investigation. 
Either usage is good ; at least, if authority can make it so. 

^ 8. Signs or characters to aid the reader, 

(1) Interpunction. This consists of the comma and period, 
)ike our own, and of the colon which is a point just above the line 
(e. g. UyH') and answers to our colon and semicolon. 

Note 1. In many editions of Greek books, a point of the same shape 
and position as the periodj is used in the room of a colon or semicolon, 
(e. g. in the Leipsic edition of Plato, in Bloonifield's N. Test, and many 
other books), in which case the following word has a smaU and not a 
capital letter, in order to show that a new sentence does not begin with iL 
This practice is to be regretted, as it tends to create confusion in the rea- 
der. The interrogation point is our semicolon (;) — and in recent editions 
of several authors the note of exclamation (!) is also introduced. 

Note 3. The history of the rise of interpunction is interesting to the 
critic^ and may be satisfactorily traced^ as it respects the N. Testament. 
The atlxok of Euthalius (see Rem. III. above), connsted of short parts of 
sentences that were closely connected in sense, or of single words (as 
the case might be) that made sense by themselves, each of which was 
written In a line by itself (which was then called tnlxog), so that the rea* 
der might never doubt where he should make his pauses ; e. g. Tit. 3:9!. 

nPE2BTTA2 NH0AMOT2 EINAl 

2EMN0T2 

2S10PONA2 

TriAlTfONTJ2 TH ULSTEl 

TH ATAim 

npESBTTijjs stSArrns 

EN KATASTHMATI IEPOHPEOEIS 
MH /IIAB0A0T2 

MH Jimo noAAa JEJJIAOTMENA2 

KAA0JIJA2KAA0T2 
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In. thin way was the N. Test, published by Euthalius ; and the work 
soon obtained great celebrity and a wide circulation, for this obviously 
answered nearly all the purposes of our modem system of interpunction. 
Moreover, that from the atlxoi thus arranged, the interpunction of mod- 
em times came, can hardly be doubted. Parchment was too costly in 
ancient tiines, to permit book makers, for any great length of time, to leave 
more than one half of the page blank, as the method of writing iv (nlxoig 
obliged them to do ; and so the copyists or editors fell upon the simple 
and obvious device of writing the page nearly full, but of making a point 
(a cross, or some other sign), after each word that had stood, in older edi- 
tions, at the end of a atlxog. So the Codtx Ofprius is written through- 
out. But intelligent readers soon saw, that some of these points or signs 
ought to mark greater breaks in the sense than others ; and therefore they 
began to note by appropriate and distinctive signs. Thus arose gradually 
the tnterpunetion^sUm* The exact time of its first rise cannot be defi- 
nitely traced ; but we know thus much, viz, that in the 10th century a 
regular interpunction of the N. Test, was already in existence, and that it 
18 to be met with occasionally in Mss. of the century preceding this, atid 
perhaps even earlier. 

(2) Diastole or Htpodiastole. This is of the same form 
with the comma, and has the same place in the line ; hut still it is 
used merely to mark certain words in order to distinguish them from 
others. 

£. g. o, j$ (neut. of ^<ntg) witli a comma {diasioU) between the two 
words, in otder to distinguish them fix>m or* hecaiuse; so o, ts (from og 
and xs), not eke when* Recent editions begin to neglect the dicuioUy and 
to piint the words formerly written with it, thus; ot», ots; which 
seems to be much [^referable, as no one can hesitate or be misled on ac- 
count of this. 

{3) Apostrophe. All the shart vowels (v excepted), when 
standing at the end of many words which frequently occur, and be- 
fore another word beginning with a vowel, may puffer elisum, i. e. 
may be dropped ; and their absence is then marked by a comma 
above the Ime (as toiIx' for rovro), which in such a case is called 
apostrophe. 

NoTB 1. When a smooth mute comes by elision to be the last letter 
of a word with an apostrophe, and the next word has the rough breath- 
ing, that smooth mute becomes rough ; e. g. &no ov, with apostrophe a^' ov. 

Note 2.' No uniformity or settled rule exists as to elision, and con- 
sequently as to the use of apostrophe. Mss., dialects, and editors difibr; 
so do poetry and prose, the former taking far the greater liberty, and 
sometimes eliding even the diphthong — at. In the N. Test, by the usage 
of Mas., tf^a, &a, etToi, eri, never suffer dision ; although they often , do 

5 
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this in other writings. As a general rule of the Greek language, words 
ending in v, monosyllables in a, t, o [(a excepted), and the preposition 
nsgl, never suffer elision. 

Note 3. The object of elision, in all ciises of apostrophe, is to get 
rid of the hiatus in sound which occurs where two vowels immediately 
succeed' each other, and one of them has a breathing either rough or 
smooth. 

(4) CoRONis. The point called coronis is of the same form 
as the comma or apostrophe, and marks the union or mixture (xQoiaig 
it is called) of two vowels in one sound, where one word ends 
and the next begins with a vowel usually short. 

Note 1. In this case, the two voioels/oUow the usual laws of contrac- 
Uon ; both words are then written in one, and furnished with a coronis, 
in order to designate a contraction and union ; e. g. Ta/ucf for tot igia, laXla 
for tot aHa, iya^da for fyii olda, nayoi for Tial iyto, etc. In the N. Test. 
this practice is quite unfrequent. 

Note 2. The object of Crasis, (which is marked by the CoTon%s\ 
is the same in general as that of elision and apostrophe, viz., to get rid of 
hiatus between two vowels at the end of one word and the beginning of 
another. The coronis, however, stands over the middle of a composite 
word, (not at the end of a word like apostrophe), and denotes cordradion^ 
not properly elision. 

Note 3. In classic Greek, particularly in epic poetry, crasis in read- 
ing (not in writing) is exceedingly common. It is then called stfiMzesis 
{gwiifjcig connecting together, i. e. avv — /£(»). In every page and almost 
every line of Homer something of this is necessary ; but in what way 
these contractions are to be made, so far as pronunciation is concerned, 
oftentimes cannot well be determined. 

(6) Paragogic Nun. The Greeks called it v iq^elKvoiiKOv, i,e. 
Nun appended ; which sufficiently defines it. The object of it is 
the same as that of elision and crasis, i. e. to prevent hiatus. 

Note. In order to effect this, it is appended to the third persons of 
verbs ending in e or i, and to the Dat. plur. ending in vt. Hiatus, there- 
fore, must have been very disagreeable to a refined Grecian ear ; for no 
less than three expedients are practised in order to get rid of it. 

(6) Iota subscript. This is used only in the improper diph- 
thongs ; see <§> 5. 4. Anciently it seems to have been pronounced, 
but afterwards to have become mute by usage ; and therefore it b 
subscriiedy that the reader may be aware of this. 

Other pectUiariiies, 
II) Ovrw before a word beginning with a vowel, is commonly written 
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ovttag. Bat here Mss. and editions difibr, oi^oi^ being sometimes written 
before consonants. The like principle applies to the writing of SxQi and 
axQig^ of fiixgi' and (lixQ^S ; but still, the like variations also exist. 

(2) Several recent editors write the Sigma at the end of the first part 
of a composite word in the shape of g final ; e. g. &g7tsQ, slgtpigiay etc. 
But where can this practice end ? Must we write S-togdotog, dvgfnp^g, 
laogaoog^ etc. ? The practice has not the authority of Mss. or ancient 
grammarians ; and it is condemned by Matthiae, Buttmann, Winer, and 
others, although Winer himself follows it. 

(3) Practice is different among different editors, as to writing various 
small words that come together as one, or separating them ; e. g. diaxi 
and 8ia ti, eVnsg and ei tibq, ovx m and ovxht, etc. It \a of littie or no 
consequence which method is adopted, provided an editor is consistent 
with himself. 

<$» 10. Mutations of the Consonants, 

The delicate ear of the Greeks could not bear the harshness, 
which (as they estimated it) arose from the juxta-position of cer- 
tain consonants. From this source come nearly all the numerous 
changes which consonants undergo, in the Greek language. The 
mutes are the principal subject of these changes. 

The subject itself of these changes, is so deeply concerned with the 
forms that words assume in the course of declension, and even of com- 
position, that MIXHTTB AND THOROUOH ATTENTION TO IT IS ABSOLUTELY IN- 

DiSFENSABLE, ou the part of every one who intends to be able well and 
thoroughly to understand the laws and usages of Greek declensions and 
forms. 

I. Changes of Mutes before each other. 

The mutes are here subjoined for the aid of the reader, and clas- 
sified for convenience' sake. 

3 

r smooth. 
d middle. 
^ rough, (also called as'pirates,) 

To avoid any misunderstanding it should be stated, that the perpendic- 
ular line of letters under No. 1, is called the P class of mutes or the firsi 
class ; under No. 2, the K or second class ; under No. 3, the T or third 
class. The qucdHu of mi^tes refers to their being smooth^ middle^ or rough. 
Those of the same quality, therefore, are all such as are smooth, or middle, 
or rough, although they may be of different classes ; e. g. tt, x, % are all of 
the same quality, i. e. all smooth, but they are, at the same time, of three 
different classes ; and so of the others. 
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36 § 10* Changes of the M utbs. 

Rule 1. Mutes of different classes are not associated together 
in Greek, except when the second mute is of the T or third class. 

Rule 2. Mutes, in order to come together, must be of the same 
quality; u e. smooth must be joined to smooth, middle to middle, 
and rough to rough. 

E, g. htrd, vxnaoq, ^dpdog, oydoog, axd^oq^ izvfpdipf. 

Note 1. To express the rule in another way ; % admits before it only 
n, M, smooth mutes of the other classes ; ^, only /J, / ; ^, only <p, x» To 
effect this, the first mute generally conforms to the second. If by any 
cause in composition or declension, one of the mutes thus harmonized to- 
gether becomes changed as to quality ^ the other must also of course change 
its quality in like manner ; e. g. Ittto in the adjective form becomes t^do- 
(Aog, the TT going into /9 (middle mute) in order to conform to the class of 
the following d ; so oxtcu makes oydoog, etc. The x in ix, however, is in 
all cases of composition, etc., immutable. 

Rule 3. The same mute may be doubled in any case when 
needed ; excepting the rough mutes ^ which do not bear repetition 
together, but require a smooth mute of the same class before them. 

E. g. as to the rough mutes, Sontcpdf not Sacpqxo ; Baxxog not Baxxogi 
U-i^lg, not U^kg, 

Rule 4. The same principle is generally applied even to the 
syllable that immediately precedes a rough mute ; for it must regu- 
larly (in case it has a mute) take a smooth one. 

E. g. nBiplXrpioi, not q>eq>llTjxa,' xsxtogfixa, not x^^QW^^f Tag>og, not 
'd-dq>og, ^tc. 

Note 3. But the passive endings of verbs, which endings begin with 
S' ; adverbial endings in -^tv and ^oi ; and compound words in general 
with rough mutes in them ; are not subject to this rule ; e. g. ix'^d-rpf, naof" 
joixo&sv, dv'd-oifOQog, etc. 

Note 3. In a few cases the common law of Rule 4 is reversed, and 
the second syllable takes a smooth mute, instead of the first ; e. g. Imper. 
Aor. 1. pass., xvff&Tjfti^ not tvqydij^t. But still, in other like cases we have 
(pd-9-i, xid^a&L, etc. 

I 

Rule 5. A smooth mute before the rough breathing becomes 
aspirated ; e. g. «y* ov^ not an ov, etc. 

II. Changes of Mutes before a. 
Rule 6. Of the first class, a admits before it only the smooth 
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Tf sound ; of the secoad, only the smooth x sound ; and the third, 
it rejects; it alsp rejects C= od, because of the d in it. 

Note 4. The meaning is, that before a, the letters /?, 9, become n ; 
the letters y, x* become x ; and the third class (also ^ are dropped. In 
the first case, when n precedes <r ( = n(T\ the two letters are of course 
written ^, as in tv^qi «=■ xvafrm ; in the second, xg is written $, as in li^to = 

Note 5. Examples of the rule are Xslnm, Xsltpm ; tgij^Wf tqUpfa ; yqa- 
<p(a, ygdipfo ; ttjUxd), jiXi^m ; liyta, Xi^ta ; irtslxfOf (rre/$o). Examples of 
dropping class third, are (TfofAOfTi, (not <T(OfjtaT(Tb) ; tf^o), ctcro) (not Sdea) ; n$l^ 
d-fo, neliTfo (not nsl&trai) ; <]p^(x{cd, 9^a(ra) (not q^ga^aw). 

Note 6. If y precedes any letter of this third class of mutes> it is in 
such cases also dropped with them ; and when a short vowel precedes the 
letters dropped in this case, that vowel becomes prolonged, s going into et ; 
o into ov ,' and short a, i, 1;, becoming long by nature ; e. g» anhtdfa, andr- 
ew; liowTi for XiorrffL ; naat forndvTffi,' deixvmt for dsUeywraty etc. 

III. Changes of Mutes before ju. 
Rule 7. Before (a, the first class of mutes assimilate. 

E. g. Xsineiy XiXst^fA^fiai ; tgifim, xhgifA^fiai ; ygafpoa, yiygafi-fjim. 

Rule 8. Before /w, the second class of mutes become y. 

E. g. itUxto, nhtUy-fMUh ; Tsv/oi, xh&jy^nai ; and so il^4ki^ Uf •>> UUy^ 
fuxi. Some exceptions exist, in the formation of words. 

Rule 9. Before fc the third class of mutes go into a ; as also 
doesC=a^. 

E. g. avvtw, rfwa-fim ; igddfo, T^gBKr-fAM ; nBi&m, ninHa-fAai ; ifnj(pliia, 
yni€puT-liai, There are frequent departures from this in the epic and Ionic 
dialect, as odfM], tdfisy, etc. 

IV. Peculiar changes in the third or T class of Mutes. 

Rule 10. When the third class come together, the first letter 
often goes into a. 

E. g. ffi%if ^0v^>ipr ; ndd^^ imkf-'dTfv^ ^rsur-im. But forms like ttgit- 
M% ^AhPt^^t etc. are common. 

V. Changes of N. 

Rule 11. Before the P class of mutes, and also before t// =: no^ 
it goes inlo f^. 
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E. g. in composite words, sach as avftnaax^t iftflnllm, avfupign, ifg^w- 
/•», where h and avp are prefixed. 

Note 7. By the same law, the Greeks must have read Toy natiga tccu 
tiiy (iirfti^ as if written tofi natiga mu rrifA inrguqa ; and so grammarians' 
direct us to read. This usage, ho¥rever, for those who are not to speak 
the language, is hard]y worth the trouble that it costs. 

Rni«E 12. Before the K class of mutes, and also before |^ xo, 
the y becomes a / in the vnitten language ; but it is read as v, or 
iiff nasal. 

E. g. iyMoXm, avyyon^, avjrxf**g»» tnfy^aipw. 

Rule 13. Before the liquids it, fi, p, the y is assimilated. 
E. g. avllfyatj ififdifn, avg^bnm. 

Rule 14. Before Ctbe v is dropped. 

E. g. avSvyia for avp^v/la ; but er remains unchanged. 

Rule 15. Before a the v is dropped in the course of declen- 
sion ; and in the composition of words, where o is followed by a 
consonant. 

E. g. mwn (not fu&pin) ; avanifia (not fnWngps). Some exceptions 
occur, as mpmnroh Stfur^^ etc. ; but these are few. 

Rule 16. Final v in verbs and Dat. plurals, may be omitted 
or inserted, as the case may require, i. e. according as a consoinant 
or a vowel immediately follows. 

VI. Changes to avoid the concurrence of too many consonants. 

Rule 17i As a general rule, three consonants, or (which is 
the same thing) one consonant and a double letter, cannot come to- 
gether ; unless either the first or the last of them is a liquid. 

Note 8. The letter most commonly dropped, in such cases Is g $ e. 
g. nrvqp^ instead of vnvqpa^c ; nath^^&u^ instead of fostk^pr^my etc. In , 
like manner v iasometimes dropped ; e. g. mvqpariM instead of Tnvtparuu^ 
etc 

NoTK 9. Examples of three consonants together^ when the first or 
the last of them is a liquid^ are mftgp&tig, tntltigog, cuax^o^ etc. In like 
manner, / may stand before the double letter | s=s «r / as in riy^ 

Note 10. In the composition of words, the rule is not observed, in 
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cases where the observation of it would obscure the etymology ; e, g. ^ 
mv€9, iiumir9c9, dvcq>d'a^ogf etc. 

GxNERAL Remark. Letters of the same organ, or of tbejaame power, are 
the ones which are usually exchanged for each other. Thus in the different di- 
aloctS; all classes of the mutes are sometimes exchanged for each other ; and so 
of the liquids with each other, of the double letters with the kindred single ones, 
of<r with the lingvutls (particularly oa and tt), and of ^a with ^^ etc. Beyond 
these general principles the changes do not ordinarily extend ; and even here, 
the law of exchange is far, in most cases very far, from being universal. Gram- 
mars which treat of the dialectical forms, will give the particulars. 

<^ 11. Doubling and transposition of the Consonants. 

(1) The liquids are most frequently doubled, especially in epic 
poetry ; and next to these, the mutes it, r, and the sibilant a. But 
in the common language, words beginning with Q always double this 
letter when they receive an accession at the beginning. 

E. g. glTTtn, 8g(imw,' anog^og, from ano and ^iw. Yet in the N. 
Test this is not unfrequently omitted ; e. g. igapdladiiv, igaytun,exc. 

(2) Transposition sometimes takes place, when a mute, origin- 
ally separated from a liquid by a vowel, brings that liquid into imme- 
diate conjunction with it. 

£. g. xgadivj for ttagdla ; zs^yipco, root •d'or, transposed ^a ; sngad-oPf 
root nBg&, transposed ngad-, 

^ 12. Changes of the Vowels. 

(1) The cases in which vowels are exchanged for each other, 

are very numerous ; and they are so various that no general laws 

regulatmg them can be made out. The student'can fully learn them 

only from usage. 

He may easily find that nigd'ea, in its derivates, goes into engad-op and 
nhtogd-a ; and so of jnany others, more or less irregular ; but why these 
changes were originally made, lies, at present, beyond the boundaries of 
our knowledge. 

< 

(2) A second change of vowels, is that which arises firom length- 
ening or shortening them into the corresponding long or short vow- 
els or diphthongs. In this case i commonly goes into h (rarely i^), 
and o into ov (rarely oi). 

(3) A great part of the differences between the several dialects 
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of Greece, consists in the different vowels which they employ to 
write and speak the same word. 

But a minute account of these, belongs only to lexicons and grammars 
designed for the classics. 

<^ 13. ERsian and Contraction of the Vowels. 

(1) We have seen, in ^ 10, what changes the Greeks introduc- 
ed among their consonants, and how frequently they omitted some 

.of them, in order to avoid sounds disagreeable to their ears. From 
the like source originated the elision and contraction of their vow- 
els, when thefe was a concurrence of so many, or of such, as made 
a sound unpleasant to them. 

The laws of these contractions, given in thp sequel, are very gener- 
al : but they do not reacH every case. The lexicons give the necessary 
information as to anomalous particulars. 

(2) Elision of vowels is very common in Greek, and is al- 
ready treated of in ^ 8. 3. 

(3) Contraction of vowels is generally regulated by the fol- 
lowing rules : viz. 

Rule 1. Two vowels that may form a diphthong, go into a 
diphthong when contracted. E. g. 

f K into H^ ai into ^^ 

oi* — o** f[i — if 

^ wt ^- qi* 

(1) ks avdH, Sy&u. (2) hxohhx^'L Improper diphthongs, (3) M^m 
idqtf. (4) OgrjiatTa, Og'^trtra, (5) Imtop, hjmv. 

Rule 2. Vowels which cannot form a diphthong by contrac- 
tion, go over into correlate long vowels or diphthongs. E. g. 



ea into 17 (a)^ 
« — «t (i?)« 



aOy ata, aoi^ ( (o 
on, orj^ \ 



00, o«^ f ov 



{ 



^ (1) As xiag, mig' ^oatia, 'ocrra. (2) noUs noUi' jgi/rjosB, xgi^. (3) w- 
(laofuVf Ti/ioifur tifjida, iifm' ttfiaov, tifAw. (4) aidoa, alda' ftur&orftBj 
Hurd'mB. (5) nXooq, nXtn)^ nkot, nlov, (6) av&sog, aV^oi;;. 

Rule 3. The vowels a, *, v, when shorty expel the short vow- 
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el which follows them, and (as a compensation for it) become 
themselves long. 

£. g. aiiuoy, Sxwf, noXu, noli, Ix^bq, lx^S» and tx^vag^ ix-^S' 

.Rule 4. Before or after long vowels and diphtliongs, short 
vowels (particularly a, €, o) fall away. E. g. 

a in Jifiaa, tifim, and XSiag, Xag. 

6 in q>iXi(Of q)iXa' noUov, noiov' i;il^80'0'a, vXifi(T(ya. 

o in driXota, ^Xc5* briXoovtrt,^ drjXomi,' nXooi, nXoi, 

Note 1. Sometimes even long vowels fall away - e. g. IIovB^Bifav 
(long a), UoaBidm. Moreover a and o in such cases ape swallowed up 
ouly by some kindred vowel ; so that the rule cannot be understood in 
an urdimited sense. 

Rule 5. When a letter is thrown out which belongs to a 
diphthong with i (whether subscript or not), this i is combined 
with the vowel that remains after contraction if it can be, (either in 
a proper or improper diphthong) ; and if it cannot, it is dropped. 

E. g. tifidsig, rtfUjig' Tifiajig, rifi^g' og&osi, oq&di' asldm, ^da' aotJS'^j 
^^, etc. In fAur-d-oBiv, fiur&ovv' 'Onosig, Onovg, etc., the i falls away, be- 
cause it cannot be regularly combined with the newly arising vowel. 

Note 2. The accent is not to be placed on a contracted syllable, 
unless one of the syllables contracted possessed it before contraction ; e. g. 
aoid^, ^d'^ (still oxytone). But if one of the contracted syllables had the 
accent, then it is retained and written as circumflex, if the first syllable 
was accented and quantity permits, as nXoog, nXovg ; or in case the second 
is accented, as acute, e. g. h<na6g, k(n(og. 

Remarks. The Attic very generally, (but not always even where it 
was practicable), made use of the contracted forms, in cases such as the 
above ; the Ionic of the uncontracted ones. Moreover, the student must 
understand, that these rules do not reach every individual case of contrac- 
tion in the Greek language. Particulars are given in lexicons ; and some 
of them will be mentioned under declensions, etc., where they occur. 

In Greek poetry, contraction (by synizesis) is to be made by the rea- 
der, in cases that are very numerous, where none is made in writing ; 
see 4 8* Note 2. 

In a very few cases, contraction causes the accent to be shifted, as 
Se^og, Aqyog ; and in some others, the long quantity of contracted sylla- 
blesy is by usage short. The lexicons give the necessary information. 

<^ 14. Syllabication. 

(1) The general rule is, that a syllable ends with a voweL 

(2) Many exceptions to this, however, must be admitted. 

6 
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(a) Where the same letter is doubled ; as Sl^log^ afi-fiog, etc. (h) 
Where a consonant comes after a liquid ; as eX-xo), a(i^i, xao-nog, etc. 
(c) Where a smooth mute precedes a rough one ; as San-qxa, Bax^x^^f 
etc. (d) Other cases, where pronunciation renders the division necessary. 

Note. Rost and Thiersch insist that no syllable can properly end 
with a consonant, excepting with such an one as can stand at the end of 
a Greek word ; and of course only with y, g, ir, x, (| = xg, and ip = ng). 
Consequently, in printing books, we must divide words at the end of a 
line thus : o^ydoog, V-dfuv^ TV-<p&eig, ya-fi^fog, etc. But the ancient in- 
scriptions follow no such rule ; and as the whole matter is one of mere 
convenience, very little if any regard is due to such prescriptions. The 
best way in printing or writing Greek, is to divide in such a way, as that 
we can pronounce the syllables in the easiest manner. 



PART II, 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS AND FLEXIONS. 



^15. Parts of speech. 

(1) Logically considered we may divide speech into subject or 
object, i. e. nouns ; predicate, i. e. verbs ; and circumstances and 
relations, i. e. particles. But a much more convenient division, 
for grammatical purposes, is into noun, pronoun, article ; verb, par- 
ticiple, adjective ; adverb, preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 

NOUNS. 

^ 16. Gender of Nouns. 

(1) This is divided into masculine^ feminine^ and neuter; 
which are designated by the prepositive article o, n* to. 

(2) No universal rules can be given, that are of real use to tt^e 
student, respecting gender. Of course the names of males, ration- 
al and irrational, are generally masculine; of females, feminine; 
of trees, cities, and countries, fern. ; and this is about all that can 
be said with accuracy. 

Note 1. Even these laws are far from being universal ; e. g. to 
yvvaMV woman, to fuigaiuoy youUi^ to rittog chUdj to avdganodov slavey all 
of the neuter gender. 

(3) A large class of nouns are inlxo^vdg (eptcoene), i. e. com- 
mon both to the masc. and fem. gender, because they are designa- 
tions of a generic nature, and include both species under them. 

<^ 17. Number. 

(1) The Greeks have three numbers, singular^ dual, and plu- 
ral, in nouns, pronouns, the article, adjectives, participles, and verbs* 
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But the dual number is not employed at all in the N. Test. ; is rare 
in the later Greek writers ; and is dropped altogether in modem Greek. 
It appears never to have been much in popular usage ; for it is but im- 
perfectly developed, having only two forms in nouns, etc.; and thus much, 
or even less, in most of the tenses of verbs. 

« 

<^ 18. Declemion and Case, 

(1) To declensbn belongs case. Case is the difiereDt ending 
of a word, or a different position, in order to point out a different re- 
lation ; i. e. different from that which the ground-form^ has or indi- 
cates. Declension consists in the change of the endings of words, 
in order to constitute the different cases. 

(2) There are three declensions ; the two first are parisyllablc 
throughout ; the third imparisyllabic,. i. e. the oblique cases of the 
third declension require a number of syllables greater than that of 
the ground-form. 

(3) There are only Jive cases in Greek, corresponding to the 
first five Latin ones. The Ablative is wantmg ; but its place is 
supplied by the Gen., and sometimes by the Dative. 

(4) The declensions are marked, and distinguished from each 
other, by their endings in the ground-forms, or else by the endings 
oi ih^w oblique cases ; and they are arranged accordingly. 



Norn* 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 

DtLOl. 

N. A. V. 
€LD. 

Plvr, 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



Table of declension endings. 

Dec I. D«c. II. Dec. m. 



«!,« 



riQ—ag 



VQ^aq 



ov 



tJV €IV 



I" 



MHf 

ai 

mv 

atg 

ag 

at 



Dec. II. 

o^ Neat OP 

ov 

ov 

€ Neut. ov 

01 
OiP 

01 Neut. a 

09V 

oig 

ovg u 

Oi a 



og (cDff). 

a or V, Neut. like the Nom. 



oiv 

6g Neut. a 
wv 

aiv (ai) 
ag a 

eg a 



ThfB.girotmcl-fami is the Nom. singular. 



J 



§ 19. Nouns : Principles of Declension. 
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^19. Genercd prindpks of decknrion. 

(1) The Gen, plural throughout ends in -oiv. 

(2) The Dat. singular has ^ subscript in the two first declen- 
sions, and written in the line in the third. 

(3) The Voc. is mostly like the Nominative. 

(4) All neuters have the Nom., Ace., and Voc. alike ; and in 
the plural these cases always end regularly in -a. 

Note 1. As the Brticle may be placed before the nouns in all the de- 
clensions, and the student should be accustomed more or less to employ it 
in declining, it is here subjoined for convenience' sake. See § 48. 





Prepos. Art. 






Postpos. Art 


Sing. 


hie 


h(BC 


hoc 


qui 


qu(B 


quod 


Nom. 
Gen. 


« 


TOV 


« 
TIJff 


1 

TO^ 
TOV 


oe 

• 


\9 





Dat * 


Tqj 


H 


Ti» 


i 


% 


"H 


Ace. 


TOV 


xrjv 


TO 


WW 

OP 


i]» 





Dual, 


m 


» 




^p 


«# 


f>f 


N.A. 


TOI 


ra 


TCti 

ToTv 


01 


a 


m 


G.D. i 


xo7v 


TOIV 


oTv 


atv 


oTv 


Plur. 














Nom. 


ol 


K 


TU 


oj 


at 


a 


Gen. 


Tmv — 


- Tciv — 


-rcSv 


OJV 


mv — 


• (i}V 


Dat. 


To7g 


Taig 


To7g 


oTg 


aTg 


oTg 


Ace. 


TOV$ . 


tag 


Tci 


ovg 


&S 


a 



^ 20. First declension, 

(1) Nouns bebnging here end. in '•hx ^ fem., and --a? ^g 
masculine. 

(2) The vowel in the final syllable of the ground-fonn of fem. 
nouns, is in all cases retained throughout^ (the Gen. plur. excepted,) 
where the word ends in ^-i?, in -« pure, -« contracted, or in -^a ; 
see Nos. 1-^, 12. 

Note 1. In other cases of ending in -a besides those just designated, 
the Gren. and Dat. singular take i} in the end syllable (e. g. as in lunifra) ; 
but the -a of the ground-form remains in the other cases, as before. There 
are, however, a few words which have -a long in the final syllable of the 
ground-form, that retain this -a throughout ; e. g. aXaXdy Gen. aXaXag, etc. ; 
particularly is this the case wttb some proper names, as jifida, jii^dag, etc. 



(3) The final vowel of the ground-form of masculines in 
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remains throughout, (except in the Genitives -«w and -wv). But 
most masculines in -^g make the Voc. in -a short ; viz., (a) All 
nouns in -tj?^, (6) Verbals made by adding -i?? to the root of the 
verb, (c) National appellations. The dual and plural of aU the 
masculines follow the general analogy. 

^OTE 1. E. g. nolltrig, noXlta' ymfutgtig, ysnfdtga' Hiqaviq^ Uigaa, But 
the ending -Idijg, and a few other cas6s, make the Voc. in -^ ; e. g. ^Aigs/^ 
dfig, AtqMrf adfj^, ^dtf. In both the masc. endings in -g, this letter is 
dropped in the Vocative. 

I 

(4) The following Paradigms will exhibit the varieties of the 
first declension. 



Sing, 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 
Voc. 
Dual. 

N.A.V 

(i.D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gren. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



Sing. 

Nom. 

Gren. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



No.1.17, No. 2. J?, No. 3. J?, No. 4.^, No. 5. 6, 



Ttfij^ 


q>dla 


nitqa 


TlfAVg 


q>iXlag 


TtBigotg 


Tlflji 


q>iXla 


nslQtjt 


TifJMJV 


q>vXl(xy 


nuqav 


Tifiri 


(piXla 


niiqa 


Tifm 


q>iXla 


ndqa 


TLfiaiv 


q>iXlai>v 


TtBlgaw 


Tifiai 


q>iXlai^ 


nuqav 


Tifionf 


q>tXi&v 


TtBiq&y 


Tifiaig 


q>dlaig 


ndqatg 


tifmg 


q>iXlag 


ntiqag 


rifial 


q)iXlat 


nuqai 



fjiovaa 

fiovarjg 

(jiovajj 

fjLOVfja 

fiovaa 

flOVCCUV 

fiovvaig 

fjiovcag 

fiovaai 



VBOVMg 

VBavlov 

VBOtvia 

vsaviay 

vsavla 

ysaylat 

VBotvmv 

vsotvla^g 

vsavlag 

viaviai 



No. 6.0) 

nqoqyl{Trig 

nqwpr^tov 

nqoqyr^xri 

nqo€fyri%rpf 

■ngoqifJTa 

nqoffn^ra 
nqoqtvjmv 

nqo<f)7Jxai 

nqoffirjft&v 

nqoq^Xtaig 

nqoifTjftoig 

nqoffr^rab 



No. 7. 6, 

ysoifAitqfig 

ysmfdtqov 

ysoifjiirqij 

Y^iOfdiqrpf 

ysMfjihqa 

yBtafihgcu 
ytonfihqaiy 

yBafjJrqat 

ystofisrqmr 

yseufdrqaig 

ysta/jarqag 

ysafjihqai 



No. 8. 0, No. 9. d, No. 10. 6, No. 11. ij. 



^AtqBldfjg 

^Atqddov 

^Atqsidji 

^ATqsldTjV 

^ATqeidfj 



Boq^ag 

Boq^a, 

Boq^^ 

Boq^av 

Boq^oi 



^Aqhag 

^Aqha 

^Aqh(jt 

^Aqhav 

^Aqixa 



/aXifi, /aXT} 
yaXifjg, yaXiig 
yaXiji, yaXfi 
etc. 



No. 12. ij, 

fivoia, fjofSi 
fivaag, fivag 

etc. 



Note 1. Nos. 1^4 exhibit the principles of flexion, as laid down In 
text 2 and Note 1. Nos. 5 — 8, those in text 3 and Note 1. Nos. 1 1, 13 
shew the manner in which corUraets of Dec. I. are varied ; those in — « 
contracted being declined like No. 2 in -<x pure. Nos. 9, 10 shew the man- 
ner in which the Gen. of some proper names/pardcularly those in Sig, are 
declined. But proper names in -ag pure, usually make the common Gen. 
in -ov; e. g. 'HXLagj ^HXiov, etc. Nos. 5 — 7 shew the usual variations of 
the masculines of Dec.!., and No. 8 the more unusual mode of declension. 

Note 2. The circumflex Gren. plural (which is universal here) comes 
from the old Gren. in -^onf, and is a conir<icted form of it. The masc. forms 
also once had a Gen. sing, in -oro, Dor. -a. Ion. -ita ; all of whjch Gren. 
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forms are often developed in poetry. The old Dat. plur. was in -aicr*, 
"^laaf ; which often occur in the older Greek. 

NofE 3. If the student inquires why all these nouns are arranged un- 
der one declension, he will note, that the dual and plural in all eases ex- 
.hibit the very same forms ; likewise the sing, has many points of coinci- 
dence in all. 

N. B. The particulars of dialectic variations, and the laws of quantity 
and accentuation, must be sought for in the larger grammars, as a full ex- 
hibition of them would be in a measure foreign to the appropriate design 

of the present work. 

» 

^ 21. Second Declension, 

(1) In common Greek this ends in -o? masc. and feminine, and 

-o» neuter. * 

A few words, declined in the Attic manner, end in -ct>$ -^rv ; also some 
contracted forms end in -ovg -ow ; following the analogy of -eq -ov as to 
gender. 



Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Dual. 
N. A. V. 

G. D. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



No. 1. d, 

Xoyog 
Xoyov 

Xoyov 
Xoye {-og) 

loyta 
Xiyoiv 

koyot 

loyoiv 

koyoig 

Xoyovg 

k6yo$ 



No. 2. »/, 

viiaog 
v^oov 

vtjaov 
vijai (-Off) 

vraat 



VflOO^ 

vrjamv 
vKOO^g 
vijjaovg 
vviaoi 



No. 3. TO, 

GV%OV 

avxov 

avitov 
avxov 

OUXCD 

avxotv 

av%a 

avxfov 

avxoig 

avxa 

avxa 



Note 1. The old Gen. seems to have been in -oo / whence -01/ comes 
by conbracHon, The Epic has -^to ; the Doric, on ; both derived in like 
manner. 

Note 2. The original Dat plural was '■^ur$ ; which is still common 
in Epic and Ionic. 

Note 3. The Voc. in this declension is often like the Nom. ; in some 
'WordB it is always so, specially among the Attics. Voc. ^m occurs in 
Bfatt. 27 : 46, but Swg is nearly universal in all writers. 

^ 82. QmtracU of Dec. II. 

(!) Many words in -o; -oy pure, i. e. preceded by c or 0, have 
a contracted form, which is made according to the rules in ^ 13, 
and then regularly declined. 
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Sing, 


No. 1. Of 


No. 2. 


TO, 


Nom. 


nXoog nkovg 


'oaiiov 


*oaTOvv 


Gen. 


nXdov nXov 


'oGTtOV 


'OGTOV 


Dat. 


jiAoqi jiAcjJ^ 


'oattc^ 


oaiqf^ 


Ace. 


nkoov nkovv 


*oatiov 


'oatovv 


Voc. 


nloi nlov 


*oaiiov 


*oaT0vv 


Dual 








N. A. V. 


TiXota TiAoi 


*o<niio 


'oazd 


G.D. 


nkooiv Ttkolv 


* oat tow 


'oatoTv 


Plur. 




^ 




Nom. 


nXoot nXo7 


'oar£a 


'ooTci^ 


Gen. 


Ttldwv nkaiv 


'oOTiOiP 


'oatciv 


Dat. 


nXooig nXo7g 


'oatioig 


^ooToJg 


Ago. 


nkoovg nkovg 


'oatda 


'ooza 


Voc. 


nloot, nkoi 


'oGTea 


oaza 



NoTK 1. ADomalies here occur in accentuation ; e. g. (a) The con- 
tracted dual Nom^ etc., e. g. ttXiu, 'ooritt, take only the acute, although we 
should expect the circumflex. (6) Compounds with nlovg and rovg accent 
the penult throughout, (c) Some adjectives in -wg ^-ovg, although pro- 
paroxytone, take a circumflex on the ultimate of the contracted forms ; 
e. g. /^8o$,/^V0ov(. 

NoTs 3. In the N. Test, roog is declined as being of Dec III. through- 
out ; viz., yovf, yoo;, rot, etc. So in some of the later Greek writers and 
eccledastical flithers. The same is the case with nXovgy Gen. nloogy etc. 

^ 23. Attic forms of Dec. U. 

(1) These are made by substituting o> for o or ov, in all cases 
where tbe latter would occur in the usual form of declension in -off 
-ov ; 01 is also put for the usual neuter plur. ending -a ; and Iota 
is subscribed whenever it would occur in the usual mode of de- 
clension. The rest remain unchanged. As examples we may 
take iUoiff ». laog, and ava!^6ioy ^ oyiu/f ov. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aco. 

Voa 



N. A. V. 
O.D. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Aoo. 

Voc 



No. 1. 6, 

Xitig 
Xioi 

li6p (-ai) 
Urn 

H 

liOiV 

limg 



No. 1. r6y 

'apoiyioip 
'apuiyfoi 






oyai/<M 
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Note 1. Only a small number of words are declined in this manner, 
even by the Attics ; and moreover, where this form exists among them, 
the common forms in -og -or are mostly in use at the same time. The 
irregularity of the Attic form, both in declension and accentuation, is re- 
markable. 

Note 2. Many nouns (masc. and fem.) make their Ace. in -oi instead 
of -wy, as is noted in the Ace. of No. 1. The Gen. of such forms, in Ho- 
mer, is -0)0. 

Note 3. The singularity of the accentuation is, that proparoxytones 
preserve their accent unchanged throughout, (contrary to the usual laws 
of tone) ; and also that the Gren. sing, of oxytones retains the acute on the 
ultimate, where we might expect the circumflex. See $ ?• Rem. f. 

^ 34. Third Declension, 

(1) Gender. No rules are of much avail here. Usage only 
can effectually teach the student; for there is but a small number of 
nouns which can be reduced to rule, (a) Masc. are aU nouns m 
-«v -ag -ivg -vv. (6) Fem., all ending in -w -wff -avff. (c) Neu- 
ter, all in -« -♦ -V -dv -iv -eg -ov -og -og. 

In all the other endings there is so much variety of gender, that it is 
useless to make any rules concerning them. 

(2) Declension. This is effected by adding syllables to the 
ground form. 

These are in the singular, Gen. -og, Dat. -t, Ace. -a -y ; dual, N. A. 
V. -f, G. D. -ow ; plural, Nom. and Voc. -eg -or, Gen, -w, Dat -at, Ace. 
-ag -a. On account of this increase of syllables in the Gen., etc, this de- 
clension is called impariayUabic. 

(3) Ground-form and Root. The ground-form, i. e. the 
Nom. singular, exhibits the original root of nouns in this declension 
only in comparatively a few cases. 

Note. It appears only in those which end in -ctr -Btg -og -w -vq g 
(and in a part of those ending in -ag -^ -^jg -tw -v -«») ; which are de- 
clined by merely adding the case endings exhibited in the paragraph 
above, 

(4) The reader will call to mind, that all Greek words which end 
in a consonant (ex only excepted), must end ini^^ QfOrg. Of 
course^ if the original root here ended in any other consonant than 
one of these, some expedient was necessary in order to introduce 
one of these final letters, or else to introduce a vowel. In this con* 
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Sists the whole difficulty as to finding the ori^al roots in this declen- 
sion ; which can be known oftentimes only by their developement 
in the Genitive, etc. The expedients adopted as to the ending of 
words here, are various ; but the principal one consists in append-' 
ing a paragogic s to the root, and then making such changes in the 
original end-consonants, as the laws respecting the letter S {^ 10) 
demand. E. g. 

(a) Roots in n, fi, q>, receive a paragogic, and then conform to &e 
laws of the mutes before o* (§ 10. R. 6), and are written with 9// s= no- / e. g. 
&% ^niq' x^^'^^y ;|f(xAv/9o$* %onr^Xi\i*, xai'iikupog ,- roots, &n, X^^""?, xor^Xig). 

(6) Roots ending in x, y, Xj receive & paragogic, and then conform 
these letters before the cr to the laws of the mutes (§ 10. R. 6), while the 
ending is written I = x? ; e. g. xo^otl, xogaxog* g)Zo|, tpXayog' ow^, owxog / 
roots, xo^orx, <jp>lo/, ovvx» 

Note 1. In the classes a, 6, no change is made by declension in the 
final vowel of the root; aAa>7n}|, aXwTisxogj only excepted. 

(c) Roots ending in x, d, ^, v, vt, drop these letters b^ore the paraigo^c 
g in order to make the ground-form, (§ 10. R. 6. Note 6. R. 15). 

E. g. (p&g, qxaiog' Xafindg, lafiJtadog' xogvg, Ttogv&og* dsXtpig, SsXqiivor 
ylyag, ylyoeinog; roots (jpwi, Xafjbndd^ x6gv&, d4<piy, ylyavt. 

Note 2. Usually when v, almost always (comp. § 31. Note 3) when 
wf, is dropped, (sometimes other letters), the vowel in the ground form be- 
comes long ; e. g. (AsXag, fdXavog* yiydg, yiyanogr xwfe xrcyo;, etc. 

Note 3. The paragogic (t is sometfmes added, where no change is 
made in the final letter of the root, inasmuch as it does not belong to any 
one of the preceding classes of letters, e. g. aXg, aXog, etc. 

(5) In cases where a root ends with a consonant (but not v, q)^ 
and receives no paragogic a, that consonant is cast off in order to 
fioake the ground-form. 

E. g. o-w^o, aafzatog* xagrj, xtigijTog; roots, (reS/uor, itdgfjt. Actual cas- 
es occur only in respect to t, 

{6) Where the original root in masc. or fern, nouns has a short 
« or in the ultimate, the ground-form prolongs these. 

E. g.ii^s Xtfdvog' iviT6^, qntoqog; so that the Gen., etc., developes 
the true short vowel of the old root, viz. Ai/iev, q^zoq^ etc 

Note 1. But in most monosyllabic roots, and in not a few others, 
especially oxytones, a long vowel appears to belong originally to the 
root, ana so remains in declension ; e. g. f^Vyfi^og- mw, ai&ro^ ixno. 
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(7) Neuters in -«p, with few exceptions, appear to have assum- 
ed a paragogic -p, instead of the usual a. 

This expels the preceding t of the root, in the same manner as the a 
does ; e. g. ^na^y ^natog' like fpgiag, tpQiaiog^ etc. 

Remark. The student will note, that final g in the ground-form of 
{his declension is never a part of the orioinal root, hut always paragogic. 
Of course it is always to be dropped in declension (a few cases of the Voc. 
only excepted), and the Grenitive of the noun must show what letters are 
to be assumed in its place. The same is true of q, in No. 7. With this 
simple principle, and the rules given above, all the varieties of Dec. III., 
which appear so manifold and perplexing to the smdent, may be easily 
traced. 
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(8) Explanations. Abte 1. Nos. 1, 2, in the paradigm, are exam- 
ples of the principle developed in text 3 ; Nos. 3, 4, of text 4. a, h ; Nos. 
5—8, of text 4. c ; No. 9, of text 5 ; Nos. 10—12, of text 6 ; Nos. 2, 15, 
of text 6, note 1 ; No. 13, of text 7; and Nos. 14, 15, are examples of the 
manner in which a considerable number of nouns are declined, that have 
a vowel before the Gen. ending -o;, but do not contract. More examples 
would be superfluous. 

JVote 2. Formation of the Accusative. Words in -oevg -ig -ovg 
-vg, instead of the usual -a, merely drop the g final of the Nom., and 
take r in its place ; e. g. ygavg, /gavv x/^, x/y* ^ovg^ /?ow' ligvg, dgvr. But 
this rule applies only to such nouns of the above endings,* as have -og 
pure in the Genitive. On the other hand, those which assume a con- 
sonant before -og in the Gen., follow the common analogy when they 
are oxytones, e. g. iknlg, iXnUia' novg, noda; but those differently accent- 
ed may take either -v or ^a in the Accusative, e. g. Boig, tgtda and tgir 
m6^, xogv&a and ttogvy* noXvnovg, noXvnoda and noXimovy, 

JVote 3. Formation of the vocative. For the most part this is 
the same with the Nominative ; in participles it is always so. But, (a) 
In the noun endings -ig -i'( -ev;, the paragogic g of the Nom. is merely 
dropped ; e. g. gittrtig, (lavxc ngda/ivg, nqitrpv PaaiXsvg^ ^aaiXnif and so 
fiov^ naif ygav, (6) The ending -ag (Gren. --avrag -avog) makes the Voc. 
in -^ ; e. ^. yiyag, yiyav fieXag, ftiXav, (c) The ending -ei^, makes Voc. 
-ep ; e. g. x^Q^^S* /a^^^^* (d) Words with fj and ta prolonged in the 
Nom. (text 6), take the short s and o of the original root in the Vocative, 
when they are not oxytone, e. g. fnirriQ, //^re^* SalfKov, dalfiov ; but oxy- 
tones commonly retain the long vowel in the Vocative, e. g. Nom. and 
Voc. noifjtfiv. But natffq, avrJQ, troin^^, make Voc. naxBg, avtq, aiaxiQf 
drawing back the accent (t) Feminines in -« -tag make the Voc. in 
-oif e. g. rix^> hx^' <x^^o<'?» aldoL 

JNott 4. Formation of the Dat. plural. This depends, in most 
cases, simply on the changes which a in ^-au ^-aiv (Dat. plur. ending) occa- 
sions in the previous consonants, etc., as given in § 10, and needs no fur- 
ther notice. When a vowel precedes -og in the Gen., the same vowel is 
retained in the Dat. plural, us aXri&rigy uXtidiogy aXrid-iai; but if the Nom. 
sing, have the diphthongs -avg -ovg, or -svg, the Dat. plural retains it> e. g. 
ygavg, ygawrl' fiovg^ fiovalv paaiXevg, ^aaiXtViji. 

J^ote 5. Accentuation. Words of two or more syllables retain the 
accent on the same syllable which it occupies in the ground-form in all ca- 
ses where this can be done. Monosyllabic words (participles excepted) 
accent the vUimate in the Gen. and Dat. of a/2 numbers; excepting that 
naig^ q>&g, ^oi^, ovg^ and a few others are jiaroxy tones in the Gen. plur. 
and dual ; see <fag, naig, &(ag in the paradigm. 

JVote 6. A few words in -17^, Gen. -^og, drop the b in the Gen. and 
DaL sing. ; and in tlie Dat plural they not only drop the e, but insert a 
before the case-ending ; e. g. nati^g^ natgog, najgif natiga, ndteg' nauQe^ 
narigow niutigeg, natigenf, natgiai, natigag^ naTigtg. So, also, are de-> 
dined utiTfigy dvyatfig^ and yaavig. 
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^ 9,h. First form of Contracts belonging to Pec. III. 

(1) Words that have -os pure in the Gen., i. e. -og preceded 
by the short vowel £ or o, contract in most cases (not in all) where 
they' can. Such as do contract, and whose Nom. ends in -tjg -eg 
-Off with Gen. -iog, and -or -wg with Gen. -^ogy belong to this form 
of declension. 

(2) The usual laws of contraction (^ 13) apply here for the 
most part. But there is one special exception, viz., that the Ace. 
plural contracted J is always of the same form with the contracted 
Nom, pluraly let the uncontracted Ace. be as it may. 

Sing, 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

DuaL 

N. A. V. 
G.D. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Note I. Neuter adjectives in -£^ are declined in the same way as 
the neuter Tslxog, in all the cases where declension-endings are added. 

Note 2. Feminines in -m ~mg, contract only in the singular. In the 
dual and plural they are regular nouns of Dec. JI. The Ace. of nouns in 
—ft) acutes the final ending of the contracted form, as fjz^ii ; analogically it 
would be ^x^- ^"^ ^^^ Ace. of nouns in -mg is regular in respect to ac- 
centuation ; e. g, aldfog, aiddS, 

Note 3. The student should note, that in the endings -^g -oi -oi;, 
the short vowel of the original root is resumed in the Genitive, as is usual 
in other cases (§ 24. 6) ; while in ~sg the vowel, already short, is simply 
retained. But in -og there is an actual exchange of one class of vowels 
for another, i. e. o is supplanted by « of the Gen. etc. Why the Greeks 
could not have said tsixoog, as well as telxsog, we are unable to explain. 
The fact that they did not, however, is certain. 

Note 4. Peculiar contraction. When a vowel precedes the end- 
ings -^^ -£$ -og in the Nom., the Ace. sing, of the masculines, and the plu- 
ral forms of the neuters which end in -ea, contract into -ot long, (not into 



No.l. 


V, 


No. 2. t6. 


No. 3. f/, 


rgijgvs 
TQtfjgiog 
tgii^gei 
vgtfjgea 

rglngeg 


zgirigovg 

tgiTigei 

tgivgrj 


teiXog 

■taixeog 

Ttixii 

zfixog 

zuxog 


z fixovg 
tflX^i 


rijUfa 

lynoog ^xovg 

nxoi VXOi 

r^Xoa tixat 
VXol 


Tgujgee 
Tgirjgeoiv 


zQitigri^ 
xgiriQo7v 


zfi/u 
z6ix^'oiv 


relxv 
zHXolv 


as Dec. II. 


tgii^geig tgirigeig 
tgttjgatov zgirjgiov 
Tgt,f^g£ai(v) 
Tgifjgeag rgii^geig 
zgiii^sig rgitjgeig 


relx^a zaixv 
xeix^wv zeix^*^ 
T6ixfOc{v) 
zelx^a T6lx^ 
ttix^tt zilxv 


lixol 

as Dec.^ II. 

1 
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§ 35. Nouns : Goutracts op Dec. III. 



-^ as usual) ; e. g. vyv^g, Ace. vyua, vyia, (but in the N. Test vy^i) ; neut. . 
vyUg, plur. vytia, vyia' xXiog, plur. xlisa Ma, Besides these peculiar (al-' 
though usual) contractions, it also is sometimes the usage, when proper 
names end in -idsijgf itXijg, to make a second contraction, specially in the 
Dative ; e. g. ^HgaxXifig, Dat 'HgoMBi, ^HgmtHBi, 'HgattUt, 

Note 5. A few nouns ending in -^oav (Gen. ^ovog or -tayog) throw out 
the p before the declension-ending, and then contract the word, particu- 
larly in the Accusative ; e. g. uHtiv, Ace. shiova and dxco* aXtav, ahova and 
aXta, But this is not N. Test usage. Adjectives, however, of the comp. 
degree, frequently adopt these contractions ; see § 37. 



<J 26. Second Form of Contracts belonging to Dec. HI. 

(1) This comprises such . nouns as end in -ig -vg -t, -u, which 
(for the most part) hold fast the vowel of their Nom. end-syllable 
only in the Ace. and Voc. singular^ substituting i for it in all the 
other cases. 

Besides this, they take the Attic Gren. singular (in -tag instead of —og); 
contract the Dat. sing, -ee into ^-bi ; for the regular plur. endings ~e£$ -ea^ 
they take -e»; ; and for the neuter plural sa, they often take -ij. 



&V- 


No. l.jy. 


Nom. 


TioXig 


Gen. 


noXifag. 


Dat. 


noXet 


Ace. 


noXiv 


Voc. 


noXig 


Thud, 




N. A. V. 


noXet 


G. D. 


noXiotv 


Plural. 




Nom. 


noXiig 


Gen. 


noXeiov 


Dat. 


noXiGt 


Ace. 


noXsig 


Voc. 


noXeig 



No. 2. 6, 

Ttfjxvg 
nr^x^tog 

nVXvv 
ntjxv 

niix^B 
ntjxfotv 

nrix^ig 

nrixi(av 

nrix^Gi, 

nvx^tg 

niix^ig 



I 



No. 3. r6, 

aatv 

Sareog (-coff) 
aaret 
Sgtv 
aatv 



aazti 
aoTioi^v 



aGTtj 

aariwv 

aattoi, 

aatfi f 



No. 4.T<i, 
Givrineog (-«^) 

aipfjni 

Gtvrpteoiv 
Gtvi^nea ' 

GlVTiTteGl 

Giviinea 
aiviinea 



Peculiar forms where v and i of the Nom. are retained. 



Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc. 



No 5. 


Sing. 6, JhuUf. 


IxS^g 


ix&vs 


l^d^iog 


lX'9^oiy 


Ixd'vi 


■^ 


ixd'vv 




Ix^ 





Plural. 



Ix^veg "Vg 
ix&v(av 

IX'S'lKTt 

iX'S'tfag "Vg 
IX'^sg —vs 

(2) Explanations. Nos. 1 — 4 exhibit the form of those nouus in this 
declension, which drop their original end-vowel and assume e in most 





No. 6. 


Sing.ij: 


Dual. 


noXi^ 


noXts 


TioXiog 


noXioiv 


noXl 




noXiv 




noXtg 





Plural. 

noXieg ^^ 
TtoXlmv 
TtoXm't 
noX^ag —ig 
noXug —ig 



§ 27. NocKa : Goivtbacts of Dsc. III. 
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cases. But of nouns in -vg very few do so, for most of them follow^ the 
analogy of No. 5. In like manner the epic and Ionic forms ef nouns in 
-«$ and-t retain the vowel of the end-syllable, and decline as in No. 6. 

Note 1. The Attic Genitives (in ^log -tar) are accented as if the last 
syllable were short; comp. the Attic forms of Bee. JI., where the like pe- 
culiarity exists. 

Note 2. Most of the Grammars make a dual Gen. in -ec^f^. But as 
no instance of such a Gen. is known to occur in any Greek book, and aa 
the Gen. in -ioiv is both analogical and one of actual occurrence, so I 
have not hesitated to insert iL 

^ 27. Third form of Contracts belonging to DecIH. 

(1) This comprises words in -^vgy which are all oxytones. The 
v of the ground-form is dropped in all cases excepting in the Voc. 
sing, and Dat. plural ; the Attic Gen. is regularly employed, as in 
the Second Form above ; the Dat. sing., and Norn. Ace. and Voc. 
plural, are contracted as in the above declension. 



Sing. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 



Paaiksvg 
paaiXimg 
PuoiWi 



Dual, 

fiaaiUe 
^aaiUoiv 



Plur, 



fiaoiXeig 

Paaikevcfi {v) 
paadtag and fiaaiXitg 
Paaiketg 



Note 1. The Ace. plural uneontracted is much the more common 
form in use ; but in the N. Test, the contracted forms ywiig, /ga/ifMnelg^ 
etc. occur. The Ace. sing, in -ia, is sometimes contracted into -^ ; but 
only in poetry. 

Note 2. When -evg has a vowel before it, contraction is admitted in 
the Gen. and Ace. sing., and also ii^ the Ace. plural ; e. g. JE^^oevq, Ehpoug, 
Ev^oa^ Ev^oag, The Ionic and epic Gen., etc., is in -^og -^V -^or, etc. 



^ 28. Fourth form of Contracts belonging to Dec. HI, 

(I) Very few nouns belong here ; and of those which do, hard- 
ly any of them admit of all the forms. The peculiarity of the de- 
clension is, that when the Gen. of some neuters in -hx^ is -ro? pre- 
ceded by a vowel, the r is dropped, which makes one (the Ionic) 
form, and the word then may undergo a contraction of the Ionic 
ibmis, .etc^9 according to the usual laws of contraction. - 



§ 29. NatTNS ANOMALOUS. 



Simg. Dual. Plur, 



N. A. V. 
G. 
D. 









xegag 

xigdi nigtf 

Note 1. Id the N. Test, lUqaq and xiqaq never have the contracted 
forms ; but ftgiag makes plur.'x^sor. 

Note 2. Nouns in —ag, Gen. -o(o$ (not -oro^), contract only in the Dat. 
sing;, as dinag, dinai and dht^ ; and in the Nom. and Ace. plur., as dinaa, 

^ 29. Anomalies in Declension. 

Whatever does not conform to the general laws of declension^ 
as given above, may be called anomalous. The anomalous nouns 
may be divided into several classes ; viz. 

(1) Anomalous as to the case-ending. 

E. g. 'iriaovg, Gen. Dat. Voc. ' /i}(roi/, Acc.^ Iijaovv. Also '/cootj^, Gen. 
'/flKT^, Matt 27 : 56. 

(2) Anomalous as to the ground-form. 

E. g. yvyq, Gen. ywaiMogy etc. So vdag, vdarog, etc. ; yow, yovonogj 
etc. In all such forms, the oblique cases come from a different ground- 
foitn, e, g. jnryal^y vdir, etc. 

(3) Heteroclitesy i. e. words declined in. different ways. 

E. g. o (ivinig, /moftog (Dec' III.), also Gen. fivMov (Dec. I.). ^So X9^ 
Xi^og and XQ^^^t ^^^* ' ^^^^^9 tntoTov and mtotovg^ etc. 

(4) Metaplasm^ i. e. when a word has but one ground-form in 
use, but some of the derivate cases are formed in such a way as im- 
plies another and different ground-form. 

E. g. 'Mrig, ^jfidog (and *'^idov), etc. ; o (HTog, 6 d&TfMgj plur. (rao, J«r- 
(ioi, etc. 

(5) Defectives^ i. e. those which are wholly wanting in some 
parts of their decleQsion. 

E. g. o ai^q^ only in the sing, number; aS ^Adr^vai^ only in the plu- 
ral, etc. 

(6) Indeclinables ; and such are a multitude of proper names. 

E. g. specially those of Hebrew origin, in the Sept and N. Testament ; 
all nouns made by the Inf. mode ; all cardinal numbers from 5 to 100 ; 
the names of alphabetic letters, as aiUpa, etc. ; some common nouns, 
XQ^ti^y Sifuxg, oq>dog, etc. 



§ 90. Adjkctitbs. 
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Note 1. Anomaloas in soibe respects more or leas, are arng, /iXoj 
ymnfi^, yiJiMSf/ow, /vif^, 'd'gt^, ni^ag, tddg, ntvtiv, {mqivq, ravg, o^ig, wg, 
naig, vdmg, viog, (pQsa^j x^ ^11 ia the N. Test. ; and- many more in the 
classics. But as the lexicons now give ail the requisite information, it is 
needless to detail the forms here. 



ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 80. Terminations and flexions of Adjectives. 

(1) Adjectives are so intimately connected with nouns, as qual- 
ifying them, and often being used for them, that they partake of all 
the forms and genders of nouns, and are distinguished and declined 
by the same laws. 

(2) Terminations. These are, (a) Three ; which separate- 
ly distingubh the masc, fem., and neuter genders.' (i) Two; 
where the masc. and fem. are not distinguished by their ending; as 
in Dec. II. Dec. III. of nouns, (c) One ; in which case the adjec- 
tive is rarely employed in the neut. gender. 

(3) Flexion. In the first class, viz., those of three termina- 
tions, the masc. and neuter may be of Dec. II., or of Dec. III. ; 
but the fem. is only of Dec. I. The second class belong only to 
Dec. II. or III., because they have no separate fem. fonn. The 
third class belong only to Dec. III. or to Dec. I. masculine. 

<^ 31. Adjectives of three terminations. 



Sing, 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


Nom. 


xctXog -1J -ov 


vio^ -a -ov 


fia^g -iia -v 


Gen. 


xaXov "tig ^ov 

A Af A# Mi 


viov -ag -ov 


PaQiog "ilag -dog 


Dat 


%ux^ -g -% 


ve(^ -9 -q* 


fiagH -iltj^ -w 


Ace 


xciAov -nv -ov 


vtov -av -ov 


fiagvp -Huv\ -v 


Voc. 


xaXd -n -o'y 


viog -a "Ov 


PaQv -ua -V 


Dual. 






N. A. V. 


xaAoi -a -oJ {Ww -a -oi 


fiagiow -ilaiP -iow 


G.D. 


%ako7v -aiv -oiv ] vio&v -aiv -o*y 


Plural. 


• 






Nom. 


icaXol -al -« 


viot -a* -« 


fiageTg -hm -ia 


Gen. 


aakwy 


vimv 

vhotg -atg -oig 


fiagitav -Hoiv -iotv 


Dat. 


xoAoTi? -alg -oTg 


Pagiai -datQ -ia$ 


Ace. 


xaXovg -ag -« 


viovg -ug -a 


fiagiag -elag -ia 


Voc 


naXot -al -« 


8 


fiagiig "iia* -ia 



» 



{ dl. AjMS6TI¥«S. 



Nora. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

Dual. 

N. A. V. 
G. D. 

Plur, 

Norn. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Aoc. 

V06. 



No. 4. 

XctgUvrog 'toarjg -evro^ 

Xagifpti -e'aaf] "Svri 

XagUvta -eaaav -ev 

Xagiev -eaaa -ev 

XctgUvTe -laaa -evn 



XciQisvTeg -eaaai 
XccgitpToiv '6aact3v 
Xagieat -eaaaig 
Xagispjag -eaaag 



"tVXOlV 



No. 5. 

fiiXavog^ fAfkaivi^g, fiiXavog, etp. 

No. 6. 
ttgtjv regeiva, tt'gfv 
tegivog, tegfipag regevog, etc. 



ivLOvtog, 



nag, 

TlCLVtOgy 



No. 7. 
i%ovpa, 
ixovatig, ixovtogy etc. 



ixov 



No. 8. 



Ticxffa. 
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naarig^ navtog^ etc. 



CONTRACTED FORMS. 



Nora. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Aep. 

Voc. 
Dual. 

N.A.V. 

G. D. 

Plur. 
Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 



No. 9. 

xgvasog^ovg ia* -rti eov -ovy 

XQV(Tiov-ov sag -r^g iov -ov 

xgvaia -^ ii}i -ji «q» -w 

X^wrsw tOVv iw -iiv lov -ovp 

XQvaBs ia -i} cd^-ow 

Xgvaiei -c5 ia -5 im -w 

XQvaioiv-q%v iaiv^aiv ioiv-oiv 

XQV(TBOv -oi iai -«« ea -a 
XQVffiviv -wv 

Xgvfxioig -^Ig iaifg-aTg ioig-ciig 

XQva-iovg-ovg iag -ag «a -a 

Xgvaeoi -o* iai> -a* «a -a 



No. 10. 

(^(ttAqo; -ot5g 6fi -5 ooy -ovf 

dtTriloov -ou oiyff -^ff 001/ -ofi 

OlTtAOf^ -(a OJl -^ 0(|l -0) 

dmloQV -ot)y 0171* r^y 001* -i-cSh 

dmloa o)j -^ ooy -Qvr 

dtTrAoo -0) oa -^ qai -oS 
d»3rAoo«i^ -Oiy ooriy-o?^ qofy-«ir 

diTtXooi -oi oat -ai 6a -& 
dinXocav -Up 

diitXooig -dig oatg-ralg oQtg r-ot^ 

dinXoovg-ovg oag -ug 6a -« 

diTiXooi "Oi 6ah -a% 6a -a 



N0TE.I. Nos. 1, 2 in -05 -Of, have the fern, in-iy; except (ds in 
Dec. 1.) the final syllable is preceded by a vowel, or by g, in which case it 
of cojnrse lakes '-^, usually long, like viag -« -^p. Yet nduiia in -009 take 
^ in the l^m., qnkas g goes beiare ; e. g. oydoog ^ -ov, but with g^ like 
a&giog -« -rsv. 

In the Oen. plyml aU these a^ctwea have hut one form, and one aoeen- 
tuaiion fortUl genders. The student should also be guarded against the 
supposition, that a]l adjectives ending in -og have three terminations. Tbe 
Attic dialept usea many of such adjectives as having only two endiDgS ; 
especially compound adjectives, in common Greek, rarely have but two ; 
and thos^ ending ^cl -tog -inog -stog -aiog are more usually (but not ajl- 
ways) of tu^o en^in^j^s only. Comparatives and Superlatives have nearly 
alvi:%ys (ftree. end,\pgs.' 

* k.< 

*• I give this foMii according to analogy, and as Matthiae, 3uttmann, and R^t 
give it. 1[4iiericli, tSitiOW, Donnogan, etc., give the fbm. here--/^. 



}8Bi Asamott^BB, n 



NotE 9* Let the student compare the masc. and neuter of No. 3 with 
Um seoond-fbrm of eoutriots belonging to Deo. III. (Ttiixvg^Strtv); and the 
fem. with Dec. I. in -a pwre ; in which case all wiU be plaiti. The neut. 
plural niffkri no conhraeUon, 

Note d. Compare Nos. 4 — 8, as to th%fonnaiion of the Gen., etc.. with 
§52^. 3 — 6 ; and as to declension, with the nouns in the paradigm or Dec. 
III., which resemble the masc. and neater, and nouns in Dee. I. that re« 
semble the feminines; The Dat. plural in cuSeetives of this kind has « only 
in the penult, where we might expect si ; see § 24. note 2. In parlicij^^ 
et is found here, § 35. Ndte 1. 

Note 4 Adjectives in -og preceded by s or' o (Nbs. 9, 10)^ are contracts 
of Dec. II. and I. ; comp. $ ^« 1 seq.,and Nod. 11. 12 in the Par. of Dec. 
I. The reader will observe, that the neut. pf ural -$a in No. 9 contracts ' 
into -a (not into ^ as usual). In No. 10, which is a specimen of the mtd' 
iiple numerals f the ending -ori contracts into -ij, and -oa into ^ ; (not -oi} 
>oa into -o), as is common, § 13. R. 2). So in all the multiple numerals. 
If -sog in such adjective is preceded by still another vowel, or by g, the 
fern, contracted takes -a (not -^) ; e. g. iqisog ~ovg, iqisa -a* agyvqsog 
-ovg, ia —qa. 

Note 5. In respect to No. 5, only raXag is declined like it ; No. 6, no 
other examples ; Nos. 7, 8, only the compounds are declined in this way. 
But nearly all active participles are conformed almost exactly to some of 
these forms. 



^ 32. Adjectives of two terminations. 

(1) These are, (a) Many of the common adjectives in -o^, spe- 
cially by Attic usage. *{b) Most compounds in -o^. (c) The 
(greatest part of those in -log -ifAog -uog -aiog, {d) Thosie in -«# -oi>, 
-wff -wv, -i/y -f V, -j^ff -£ff, -ig -*. (c) Many formed from nouns, 
specially of Dec. Ill, and retaining (as much as possible) the form 
of nouns ; e. g. ending in -ovg -ovv, -i;(* -v, -»ff -op, etc. 

(2) There is little or no difficulty in declining these ;. as the 
fefl»« forms are omitted, (betiig the same" witk the nMsoutiae)^ and' 
dl thd others dre of IMc. IL of III. 
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^ 33. Adjbctjtxi. 



Sing. . 


No. 1. nont. . No. 2. neut. 


No. 3. neat. No. 4. neat. 


Nom. 


Mo^g -Of 


iXij^g ig 


aiiq>qw^ -w 


illso)? -mr 


Gen. 


ivdo^ov 


aXfi&iog ^ovg 


ampqovog 


Um 


Dat. 


ir^do^ 


aXrj&a -cS 


(Twpqovh 


Utt^ 


Ace. 


' evdo^Qjf 


aXfi&ia -^ ig 


afiipgova -ov 


Uim 


Voc. 1 


BvdoU "OV 


aXif&iig ig 


(r&q>gw 


tXstag -wf 


Dual, 










N. A. V. 


ivdo^to 


aXri&is -^ 


amqfQovs 


Utm 


G.D. 


Moloiv 


itXrj&ioiV -oiv 


fTOitpgovoiv 


fXcei}^ 


Plur. 










Nom. 


tvboloh -a 


aXrj&isg "Sig ia -ij 


<r(iq>QOvsg ~a 


SUoi -m 


Gen. 


hboltav 


aXti-d-iojv -&v 


(T&KpgOVGtP 


iXcoiy 


Dat. 


iydo^oig 


aXff&ifTt 


(rtaq>QO<n 


XX&ag 


Ace. 


ivdo^vg -a 


aXi^-d-iag '-stg ia -rj 


fT(O(pQ0vag -a 


tk^tog -09 


Voc. 


Bvdo^oi -a 


aXrid-isg -Btg ia -'Q 


fT(oq>goveg -a 


tHec^ -o 



Note 1. No. 1 belongs to Dee. II. ; No. 2, to form 1st of the contracts 
of Dec. HI.; No. 3, to Dec. III. ; No. 4, to the Attic form of Dee. II. Many 
compound adjectives of this second class retain the form of the noun 
whenever it can be done ; e. g. €l;;^a^«$ -i^ dlnovg -ow, Sdaxgvg -v^ with 
Gen. Axaqi/togt etc., like the nouns with which they are compounded. 



<J 33. Adjectives of one ending, 

(1) These are such as have not, or cannot form, any neuter Vet- 
mination. Of course, they are usually employed only with nouns 
masc. and feminine. 

Yet in the cases where there is but one form for all genders, (e. g. in the 
Gren. and Dat) they are sometimes united with nouns neuter. In all res- 
pects, they are declined simply as nouns of Dec. I. and III. ; and there- 
fore peed no paradigms. 

(2) There are but comparatively few words of this class ; and 
these have the following endings, viz. 

Common gender, Dec. I. (loviag -ov, i&tXorttig -ov, Dec. HI, ipvyas 
''Ctdogf Imvfiv -^yo$, f^iuvd^g -^xog, ayvtag -mog, vXi^ -ixog, wapaTrXiJl -^yo§, 
(juow^ 'XOSf alylXitp -mog, Svahfig -tdog, GvyitXvg -vdog, etc. Some, more- 
over; are used only in the masculine ; as yigw, ngiapyg^ nirqg, and others. 

<^ 34. Anomalous Adjectives, 

(1) Two of these are very common, viz., (liyag and noXig^ 
They are declined thus : 

Nom. Voc. fityag^ (neyaXij, fn'ya | noXvg, noXXri^ noXv 
Ace. (uyav, ^eyiXtiv, (liya I noXiv^ noXXijv, noXv 



$ 35. Paeticipial Forms. 
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All the other cases are declined regularly, as if they came firom fuych- 
log and nolXog. Two original forms, of course, are intermixed in these * 
declensions. So tlie epic of noXvg has a Gen. noUog, Nom. plur. nolug 
-tig, etc 

^ 35. Participial forms declined as Adjectives. 

(1) Such as belong to Dec. III. and L, and insert vt before 
-Off of the Gen., and of course prolong the vowel of the ground- ' 
form {'^ 24. 4. Note 2) ; viz., 

(a) TVTntop -ovaa -ov, Gen. -ortog -ovar^ -wtog. (b) mtXw -owa 
^ovp. Gen. —ovrtog -oven;? ^ovrrog, (contracts and second futures), (c) 
diSovg —ovaa -ovy, Gen. orrog -^vaijg •'orrog, (dd conj. of verbs in /u). (d) 
rmpag -aaa -av, Gen. -avtog — ao^? -arrog, (c) jvq>d-6lg -siaa -«', Gen; 
"iirtog —sloTig -ertog, (/) dsiitvvg -vva-w. Gen. vvxog -wnig -vrtog, (4th of 
verbs in fu). 

Note 1. In all these cases vt of the Gen., being omitted in the 
ground-form (§ 24. 4. Note 2), makes the vowel of that ground-form long, 
unless it be already so. Before g final in this form, < goes into u, o into 
ovV before v final, o goes into oi. The double-timed letters (a, v,) are 
made long. 

Note 2. The Voe. is always the same as the ^onL^ in aU these parti- 
cipial forms ; (§ 24. 8. Note 3). The student of course can find no dif- 
ficulty in declining any of these forms. 

(2) Such as belong to Dec. III. and I., and insert t before the 
Genitive ; viz. tervgxag -vTa -off, Gen. -o'roff -i;/aff -orog ; ^ 24. 
4. c. 

(3) Such as are of Dec. II. and I. ; e. g. rvmofuvog -tj -op. 
Gen. -ov -fjg -ov, etc. 

Remark. These include all the varieties of participial declension ; 
and they are so plain as to need no further explanation. 



§ 36. Comparison of Adjectives. 

(1) Usually there are three degrees of comparison, the J705z^ive, 
comparativcy and superlative. But some adjectives, from their na- 
ture, do not admit of the forms of comparison. 

(2) The usual comparison-endings may be ranged under two 
classes ; viz., (I.) Those in -xigog -a -ov, comp. ; and -tatog -tj -ov 
superlative. (II.) Those in -lotv -lov, eomp. ; and -ustog -17 -ov, 
superlative. 



I 

09 $ 36. CoKyAftif on or Ajmbotivbb. 

» L Comparison by "tigog "zaiog, 

(3) (a) Most adjectives in -og -vg, with a long penult syllable, 
drop the ff, and merely add the comparison endings ; e. g. fiifiaiog, 
fiefiaioregog, fisfiatOTatog' evgvg -vtegog -vratog, (b) Adjectives 
in -^gl with a mute and a liquid in the last syllable, follow the same * 
rule ; e- g. nixgog -^ngog --OTatog . 

Note I. But if the pentdt of adjectives id -o^, be ahort, then -cif^ 
8Qog -^TOTog are the usual forms of comparison ; e. g. awpog -m^og -•iTi»-> 
Tog, And so the poets sometimes make comparisons, even in cases like 
0, ft, above. 

(c) Adjectives in -fjg -eig (Dec* III.), shorten these endiogj 
txy -^g, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. dXij^rtg, akr^^io^ 
ngog -iaratog' xaegUig, xaguar^gog -latatog, 

(d) Those in -ag -apvg, drop the paragogic g, resume their ori- 
ginal V, and then add the usual terminations ; e. g. fiAag, fitXivxt- 
gog -^ttTog. 

(e) All other adjectives of Dec. III. assume their original 
form, and then add -^augog -^iaTatog, or -laregog - lotatog ; see ^ 
24. 3 seq. 

E. g. crdipgmv, cwpgmffitqog -aoraro;* atfv^Xil, itcpfiXmhxiqog •4tncctog^ 

II. Comparison by -lav -larog. 

(4) Usually this is adopted only by adjectives ending in vg and 
-gog; and then, by casting away these final syllables, and receiving 
the comparison-forms in the room of them. 

£. g. yXvxvg, yXvuiUnt •'Unog* aUrxqogt aUrxlw^ -urtog. 

Note 1. Only a very few in -vg belong here. Most adjectives in 
-vg are compared as in No. 3. a above. There are also a small number 
only in -gog, which belong here. As to both, the regvlar forms (as in 
No. 3) are the predominant ones, although the present forms are occasion- 
ally used. 

Note 2. Even some adjectives in -og form comparisons in this way ; 
e. g. xoKog, naadwif -unog' q>lXog, <p^XlciP -unog' oXfyog, iXlyunogr ftfyag, fd^ 
yiunog^ 

III. Aiwmaim in the comparison^ of Adjutives* 

(5) Adjectives in -oupog -uwog (with short penuk^ take tither Mcrtf 
in the eomparison ; e. g. atwog, -insgog or --wisgog^ ate. 
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(6) A4jocti7Q8 in -oog often receive -^att^og -itrtatog for the compari- 
son-forms ; but tbey also exhibit -megog ^foronog. 

(7) Some adjectives in -og cast away the -o?, and then affix the com- 
parison-endings ; e. g. ysgatog, y^qaittQog -ahaTog' (pilog, ipllTSQog -^^Ta- 
TOff. In like manner, 

(8) Some in -og drop this syllable, and then assume ^alxsgog -alTotogr 
"doTBgog -iararog' or -iaxBgog -latatog (instead of the usual -otBgog -oTCf- 
Tog) ; e. g. fiiaog, n$(Taiiegog -alronog* Sip&ovog, aq>&Qvi(rtfgog -ifnarog' 
Ttrmxog, irtoi)xl(TTegog -Imonog. 

(9) Some few adjectives make the comparative degree in -acronv or 
Ttfov ; e. g. raxvg, S-aodmr fiad-vg, fiiacmr (Jgadvg, Pgdaaoav' naxvg^ naa- 
amv* gMotgogj (idaaunr ska^vg, ikdffatav' (Attice tt), and some others. 

(10) Adjectives anomaious in various respects, are the following; viz.. 



xaxog, 

okiyog, 
noXvg, 
xakog, 
Q^diog^ 



No, 1. 
itaximv 



ccgtGTog 

XQCLTlOTOg 

Xfigiarog 

xuxiatog 

fAt'yiOTog 



iXdaaatv, oXIyiaiog 

TiA^/ftii/, TiXeToTog 

xaWwv^ xdXhatog 

No. 3. 



(ngo) 

Cl^TlO) 

(vneg) 



No. 2. 

ngoTBQog, ngcStog 
vox agog, voxaxog 
vnigxigog^ vnigxaxog 
iaxaxog 



No. 4. 



(%Xinxtig) 

[ixaigog^ 

(^aaiXavg) 

(ytvtav) 

(xigdog) mgdloiv 



xXeTxticxaxog 

ixaigoxaxog 

fiaaiXivxegog 

Kvvxegog 

xtgdinxog 



eax^'^^S ioxciTODxegog eaxcixcoxaxog 
ngcirog ngcix^axog 

Note T. To some of the irregular adjectives under No. 1. belong, 
by the arrangement of the lexicons and gram mars, a great many more forms 
of comp. and superlative than I have exhibited. There are also a great- 
er number of these adjectives, than are here presented. But as they be- 
long not to N. T. usage, and may be found in Buttmann,- and in other 
grammars, I purposely omit them. The adjectives under Na 2. show 
the manner in which the higher degrees of comparison may be formed 
Irom pariicle9. No. 4. shows the manner in which they may be formed 
from nouns. No. 3. the manner in which another grade of comparison 
may be, and sometimes is, made from the common superlative, for the 
of high intensity of expression; 



Note d. In respect to the many adjectives which will not admit of 
the forms of comparison, the Greeks add (as we do in English) adverbs, 
etc., which serve the purpose of expressing gradation ; e. g. di\Xog evident^ 
fiaXloy d^Xog more evident or specidUy evidenty dijXog fidXiaxa most evident or 
Mogether evidewt, etc. 



<^ 37. VccleTis^on of (he comparative degree, 

(I) TIm kw oeittpaJWitiTQS which end m -^p -qv are capable df 
contraction in the Ace. sing., and in the Nom., Acc«, and Voc. plu- 



M 
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ral. This is done by dropping the y, and then contractmg the vow- 
els thus brought together in the usual way ; see ^ 25, note 5. 

Sing, Dual. Plural. 



Norn. (4ilCo)v -oy 

Gen. (iilCopog 

Dat lAtlCov^ 

Ace. fiiiCova fAilCo^ "Ov 

Voc. fASiCov 






fAilCoveg (uiCovg -or« - -^ta 

fAfiCovag fielCovg -ova -£<» 
I fAtliovtg fiilCovg -ova -Cm 



^ 33. Numerahy Ordinah^ etc. 

(1) Only the first four of the original cardinal numbers are de- 
clinable ; all the rest (from 5 to 10, and round numbers of tens, i. e. 
20, 30, etc.) up to 100 are indeclinable. The round numbers of 
hundreds, thousands, etc., are regularly declined as adjectives of 
three terminations ; e. g. diaxoatoi -ai -a (200), etc. 

(2) The first four cardinal numbers are irregular in their declen- 
sion ; and for convenience' sake they are here subjoined. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Note 1. 



iTs 



ev 



evog 

ivl 

eva 



Ev 



fila 
jiiag 

liiav 

dvo (dv(o) 

dvoiv (-ilv -fl3v) 

8voiv {8val) 
dvo 



tvog 
ivl 



TQeig 
tgioHv 
TQiai 
TQiig 

Ttaaagig 

Tiaaagoiv 

xiacttQav 



TQia 

xgla 
-« 

-a 



•naaagag 
The student will observe the irregularity of the accent oa 



fu&g, etc., IhtolVf etc. 

(3) The Ordinals are all adjectives of three endings and regu- 
larly declined, as ngoiiog -tj -ov, etc. 

(4) The muttiplicatives (dinkovg, rgmKovg, etc.) take the con- 
tracted form of TiAo'o^ (e. g. nXovg Dec. II.) for their ending, and de- 
cline according to this. 

(5) The numeral adverbs^ beyond axral, dig, rglg, are formed 

by the addition of -Mg to the numerals ; e. g. nivTauig, ixavovta- 
»$g, ;|^£A£axf^, etc. 

Note 1. The Greeks, moreover^ could with entire ease designate ab- 
stract number, i. e. the quality of three, seven, etc., (quasi (hreenesa^ seven- 
ness)^ by adding the termination -a; ; e. g.tgiag, k^d'ofjuig, triad, Jiebdomade^ 
etc. 
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PRONOUNS. 



^ 39. Personal Pronouns, 



(1) The usual forms of the personal pronouns are the following 



No. 1. 



Nom« 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



9 



euov fiov 
euol uol 

» r » 



N. A. vml'v^^ 
G. D. vmv v^v 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



iyii7g 



Singular. 
No. 2. 

aol 
ot' 

Dwd. 
ag>m atfto 

Plural. 

vuSv 
vuiv 



No. 3. 



oT 



a(pfai aq>i 



oqftTg, Neut aq)ea. 

aipmv 

aq>lai, 

aqtag, Neut aq>ia. 



Note 1. In the singidar, all the oblique cases of each of these three 
pronouns are enclitic, (excepting the dissyllabic ifiov, ifiol, ifjii, which are 
never so). Moreover, aU the forms of No. 3 are enclitic, excepting <rq>wr 
and ag>ae. Umphasis, or a preposition preceding these pronouns, restores 
the usual accent, for the most part. The monosyllabic forms of the ob- 
lique cases in No. 1, however, are sometimes enclitic after a prepoation ; e. 
g. naga aov & /uot, etc., see § 7. Rem. IV. 

Note 2. The diaUcHeal variations of the forms of almost all these 
pronouns are very numerous ; see in Buttmann and Rest. But they are 
not found in the N. Test 



^ 40. Relative Pronouns. 

(1) These are og, % o, qui, qua^ quod; and Sang, fJTig, S r^, 
qutcunque, quacunque^ quodcunque. 



Sing. 



Dual. 



PluraL 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



og 
ov 

r 
ov fiV 



i^g 





r 

ov 





rr T r 

(0 a 0) 


oJ 
civ 


at 


a 


oh alv olv 


oTg 
ovg 


alg 
ag 





The other relative (oartg) is declined by combining the fontis of tig with 
those just exhibited. 

9 
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^41. Depumstrative Pronouns. 

(1) The article o, ij, to, and the pronominal intensive form of it, 
ode, ijdf^ tode, are often used as demonstrative pronouns ; for such 
was the article in its original usage. These are declined as the ar- 
ticle ; see in ^ 19. 

(2) The demonstrative pronoun oiiog, thisy that, is thus de- 
clined : 

Singular, 
Nom. ovrog avrtj rqmo 



Gen. tovTOv ravtrjg tovtov 



Dat. Tovti^i tai/rtf Tovtm 
Ace. tovTOv ravztiv xovto. 



Dual, 

N. A. toitta tttvta tovtov \ G. D. tovroiv raitaiv tovtoiv. 

Plund. 

Nom. ovTOt avxttv zavta 1 Dat. tovroig ravtaig rovzo^g 
Gen. TQvtwp I Ace. rovrovg T^tvTcig tdiv-iH 

Note 1. f can hardly refrain from the conviction, that the apparent 
anomalies of declension in this word, are occasioned by the union of the 
artide with the pronoun avtog,- Yet the lexicons and grammara do ^not 
seem to place it in this light. 

(3) The other demonstrative, ix67vog -fi -o, that one^he^ it^ etc., 
is regularly declined as an adjective ; excepting that the neuter of 
the Nom. and Ace. has the ending -o (not -ov). 

<5> 42. Definite Pronouns, 

(1) These are avTog, with avT6g=6 aixog, 

Avtoq is declined regularly as adjectives in og -tj -ov, excepting that 
the neuter of the Nom. and Ace. sing, ends in -o. The Gen., etc., of cev- 
Tog is written TainoVy tavta, rairtov, etc., (not as tovtov, Tovrtg, Tovroy, from 
^iVTog), the coronis. being designed to shew that there is here a crasis of 
vowels. The neuter of avxog may be tuvtov as well as xavro. 

Note 1. Avrog, as a definitive^ in the Nom. signifies self; and with the 
article, ^ same or (his seif-same ; but the oblique cases of this pronoun of- 
ten, or even usuaUy, signify him, her, U, etc. 

^ 49.. Indefisiite and Interrogative Pronouns. 

These are ztg, zl and daiva^ some one^ somethings a certain one^ 
etc. The former is thus declmed : 
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Sing. 'Dual. . Plural. 



Nom. tig tt 
Gen. Ttvog (rot;) 
Dat. Tivl (rep) 
Ace. tiva 



tive 
tvvoiv 



xtvig Tivtt (arra) 

tivoiv 

vial 

twig ti9a iatza) 



Note 1. All these are endUiea; and, excepting in the Noin. sing., 
the accentuation (always on the vUimate) differs every where from that of 
xlg tI interrogative, \vhich always has the acute, and this always placed on 
the ground-syllablef e. g. thog, tIv^ etc. ^Axta is Attic, for of x^va ; and is 
not enclitic. 

Note 2. The forms tov, t^ are often employed instead of Gen. tivog^ 
Dat xivbf the usual enclitics." 

(2) ABiva is used but once in the N. Testament. Jt is declin- 
ed thus : diiva^ ditpog, iiivi^ etc., regularly (the Nom. excepted) as 
Dec. III. Sometimes it b used as indeclinable. 

(3) The interbooative Pbonounis are xlg, re, who 1 what 7 
always with the acute, and retaining the accent throughout on the 
first syllable, as they are never enclitic. The Gen. and Dat. apoc- 
opate forms are tov, r^, which can be distinguished from the article 
only by the sense. 

^ 44. Refleaive Pronouns. 

^ (1) These are ifAOvtov -^g, etc., myself; aiavxou -tjg, etc., 
thyself; iavxou -tjg '•ov, etc., himself 

The last has also a neuL Ace, iavxo itself; and is also declined in the 
plural. The others are found only in the Gen. Dat. and Ace. singular, 
and of course in only the masc. and fern, gender. Instead of this com- 
pound form (made out of ^^ ainog, ai avxog, etc.), the plur. of the Ist and 
Sod' persons is written by separating Ae words; e. g. ^(itSr annrnv, vfiMr 
oirwy, etc. 

^ 45. Reciprocal Pronoun. 

(i) This of course belongs not to the singular, as more than 
one must necessarily be included. It is regularly declined ; but 
has no Nom. or Vocative. 

Dwd. Plural. 

G. D. akkriXoifV -aw -otv Gen. aXXiiktov 

Dat. alXfiko&g -aig -oig\ 
A. alXfiha -a -ta Ace. dlXiiXovg -ag -« 
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<^ 46. Correlatives. 

(1) These are not properly pronouns, but a kind of pronominal 
adjectives which serve to shew the mutual relations of things to each 
other, in respect to size, shape, condition, age, etc. 

They are of three endings, and are regularly decliiied. Those begin- 
ning with n are distinguished only by the accent ; the others are distin- 
guished by beginning with % and o. 

E. g. nitrogj how great f etc., nodog, of a certain magnitude, etc. ; nolog, 
how situated f etc., noi>6g, in a certain condition, etc. ; ^n^X/xo^, how old ? etc., 
nrjUxog, of a certain age^ etc. The demonstrc^ves and rdaiioes of this kind, 
are xoaog, so great, etc. ; oaog, so great as, etc. ; tdiog, so situated, etc., olog, 
so as, in such condition as, etc. ; ntiXlxog, so old, etc., ontiXlxog, as old as, etc. 
These two latter classes have also several intensive forms. 

^47. Pronouns tvith paragogic forms. 

(1) These are very common. 

(a) The compound relatives, oarig, etc., often add ot;i',or drj, or d^jnote; 
as ooTUTovv, whoever, etc. ; ofniadijnoTs, whosoever, etc. (6) The simple rela- 
tives often take nig ; as 00*718^, olocntsg, etc. (c) In the G^reek i paragogic 
is often used, (always with the accent upon it) ; e. g. ovtooi, avrrii, tovzi 
odl (ode), iKsivovl, roaovtovi, etc. {d) The <:omediaas sometimes add yt or 
di> ; as Tomoyl, tovrodL 



^ 48. Of the Article. 

This is ranged by Buttmann and others among the demonstra- 
tive pronoun,s ; and in its nature it is often truly such ; and so it was 
anciently very often employed, e. g. in Homer. 

Later usage, however, has given it a more extended signification than 
that of a simple demonstrative ; for it is employed not only in such a sense, 
but also in that of specification, distinction, etc. No part of Greek gram- 
mar is less defined, than that which respects the article. Neither its real 
nature, nor the rules which respect its usage, can be considered as satis&c- 
torily settled. The old form of it appears to have been jog, xri, to' xov, 
Tr{g, Tov, etc. The Doric still retains tot, toU, for ol, ai, etc. See the usual 
forms of declension under § 19. 
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VERBS. 

'J) 49. Modes. 

(1) The Modes are Indie, Subj., Opt., Imp., and Infinitive. 

(2) The Ind. mode is employed whenever any thing is abso* 
lutely or unconditionally asserted, either as a matter of fact or of 
opinion. 

NoT£ 1. The possibUiiy of a thing may be asserted, as well as its actual 
existence ; as d iPgovrtiffe^ xal IJor^ay/e, if it has thundered, it has also lighteiP- 
ed. In such cases, particles that are in themselves apparently conditional, 
may be joined with the Ind. mode, whenever the speaker does not mean 
to convey the impression of doubt or uncertainty in his o\^ mind, or 
when he merely states an impression upon his mind, i. e. matter of mere 
opinion ; for when he means to convey any idea that is uncertain, he 
chooses either the Subj. or Opt mode. 

(3) The Subj. and Opt. modes express that which is condition- 
al or possible under certain circumstances, i. e. either in itself, as ob- 
jectively considered, or as viewed by the speaker or writer, i. e. as 
subjectively considered. Conditional objective possibility is usually 
marked by the Subjunctive ; conditional subjective possibility, i. e. 
what is supposed to be probable or possible, is marked by the Op- 
tative. 

Note 1 . These limitations of the Subj^ and Opt. modes, although 
considered as plain and established by Rost, Winer, and other recent 
grammarians, are, nevertheless, of a somewhat indefinite nature. Noth- 
ing can be more certain, than that a practical attempt to carry through 
all cases on the ground above stated, must end in subtilties that are more 
or less imaginary. It is confessed, indeed, by the grammarians who in- 
sist on these nice distinctions, that Homer and the epic writers make Ut- 
ile or no definite distinction between the Opt. and Subjunctive, employ- 
ing each of them, oftentimes, where we might expect the others. The 
Attic historians and tragedians, however, are more nice and subtile in 
their distinctions. But then, in the later Greek again these gradually dis- 
appear ; the Opt itself becomes in fact less and less frequent, until final- 
ly, in modem Greek or Romaic, it entirely disappears. 

Note 2. Whether the Opt or Subj. mode should be employed, in 
9 multitude of cases, depends not only and merely on the nature of the 
proposition in itself considered, but also on the tense and mode that pre-r 
cede, and on the relatives and particles that accompany, the respective 
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modes in question. Thus the Pros, and Fut. Indie, followed by a con- 
ditional proposition, require the Subj. mode after them^ when the condi- 
tional particles are employed, (those compounded with cry ex<^epted) ; 
while the aecandary tenses of the Indie, require the Opt. with the same 
particles ; e. g. nagufu ha tdio, but with a secondary tense, na^ ha 
idoifju. In a word, it will be found, very generally, that the Opt. corre- 
sponds with our might, should, ttmdd, could, (employed as auxiliaries) 
when joined with the principal verb. So in the case above : ^'I was 
present ha Vdoifu, in order that /might see ;" but in the Subj., lam present 
that /mat see. The Subj. mode, therefore, is employed specially to ex- 
press the conditional present or future ; the Optative expresses more nat- 
urally the conditional past, i. e. past as to the ^rm of expression, not as to 
the sense absolutely considered. The student who should imagine that the 
so-called Opt is employed only or principally to express desire or wishes, 
would make a very important mistake in regard to the nature of this 
mode. But it would be out of place here to pursue this discussion. 
The subject will be resumed in the Syntax. 

^ 50. Tense. 

(1) Time is naturally divided into past, present, and Juture ; 
and were nothing but the simple and absolute declaration of these 
needed, no more than three tenses would seem to be necessary. 
But.in the expression of each of these, the designation of a relative-* 
precedence or subsequence very often becomes necessary. Hence 
the multiplication of tenses, for the sake of marking these relations ; 
which, although not perfectly marked in any language, are unusually 
so in the Greek. 

(2) The Present tense expresses an action now doing and not 
yet completed ; as ygaq)w. Qualities, also, of a permanent nature, 
and general truths, i. e. such as at all times are the same, are usual- 
ly expressed by the Present. 

E. g. aya&og iatip o S'tog. HolX&v nan&y aftiog iarw 7t6X$fwg. 

(3) The Perfect expresses an action as completed, in refer- 
ence to the present time. 

E. g. yi/gatpa does not mean merely, / hone written some time or oth- 
er ; but that I have finished writing, before the time in which I utter the 
expression. 

Note 1. But the Perfect is abo employed, very often, to designate 
that which continues or abides, either in respect to quality or actioD> (es- 
pecially the l^d Perf.) ; and tiberdbre it may, 1^ the i^resent, amiouoiGe 
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general propositions ; and ako announce such actions as, being once com- 
pleted, ere still permanent in their effects, or are still often and habitually 
repeated ; e. g. xaX&g t B-S-vrixiv ai tov svyejnj xQfh ^ becomes a nobU' 
man to die honorably ; xixhiftai, I am called, i. e. I have been and continue 
to be called ; idxi^fiai^ 1 am possessed of,\.e.l have been and continue 
to be possessed of, etc. In this way, the Perf. and Pres. very often meet 
on common ground, in what may be called their secondary uses. Gener- 
al truths and occurrences, a state or quality that has been and still is, may 
with equal truth be expressed by the Perf. or Present Hence top the 
Perf., specially the 2nd Perfect, often has an intraitsitive sense. 

Note 2. That the Perf. of several verbs, viz. oMa, lori^xa, Tcexgaya^ 
MsxjfjfMi^ etc., is ordinarily used for the Present, is an established and 
well know idiom of the Greek language. 

(4) The Imperfect represents an action as present in past 
dme, i. e. that it continued while or when something else took 
place. Continued action in past time, then, and not completed^ is 
the distmguishing characteristic of this tense ; and so it is frequently 
employed to designate continued, or habitual and often repeated, 
action. 

£. g. 0T8 £;^^a<poy, nagayiyovi Jig, tohUe I was torUingf a certain person 
eame vp ; h&tmtxonrpf ror nolXa 7ov iX&$iv, 1 was often hindered from com- 
in^, Rom. 15: 22 ; x^Q^ naqaPoXriq ovh iXiXu airrdig, toithoiU a parable he 
[Jesus] tbas not accustomed to speak to them. Matt. 13: 24. 

Note 1. From the poverty of forms in some cases, the Imperf. is used 
as the Aorist, e. g. in f^p, tqni, enkve, etc. ; and vice versa, from the like 
cause, the Aor. for the Imperfect, as mij, ^Id-e, etc. 

(5) The Plupebfect denotes an action which was abready 
completed when another began, or while another was carried on ; 
as 0T€ iy€ygaq}£iv, naQuyiyovbtig, when I had written^ one came up. 

Note 1. This, like the Imperf., relates to the past time. The differ- 
ence between them is^ that the Imperf. denotes action unfinished when some- 
thing else occurred, while the Pluperf. denotes action completed when 
something else occurred. But the Aorist, likewise, is not unfrequently 
employed in the same sense with the Pluperfect ; and in the poets, the 
former in a majority of cases occupies the place of the latter. So little 
are the metes and bounds of theory regarded practically, by even the best 
of Greek writers. Indeed, the Pluperf. seems to be a variety in the forms 
of the verb, rather from choice than from necessity ; and so to admit of 
many departures ft^m strictness of rule as to its usage. 

(6) The Aorist (1st and 2nd) is employed as the name im- 
ports, to designate past time indefinitely ^ i. e* without any special 
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reference to any other transaction or time ; and is therefore^ the 
most common historic or narrative tense. 

. E. g. ol "MXrpfBg hlietf^mf tovg lligtrag. 

Note 1. In narration, the Perf. is oflen exchanged with the Aorist. 
This is said to indicate completed action, in such cases ; while the Aor. is 
represented as marking only momeniary past occurrences. In many cases 
this can be made out ; in many others it seems to be merely imaginary. 
The fact that the Aor. not unfrequently is employed, like the Pres. and 
Perf., in general proposUionSj and to designate what happened q/Zen and cus- 
tamarily, is sufficient to shew, that its momefUary signification is owing rath- 
er to the nature of the case than of the tense ; e,g. 6 Smtqavnq idlda^e . . . 
ifua-d-ij SocraUs taught^ i. e. was accustomed to teach, unihout any reward ; 
ol ni^ai inoXifAurav ngod^/Kag, the Persians made war, i. e. often or usual- 
ly made war, prompUy ; and so oftentimes. Is not the exchange of the 
Perf. with the Aorist, and of the latter with the Present, (for this often 
happens), rather to be attributed to the love of variety in manner, than to 
the tenuous distinctions which grammarians, of late, are prone to seek for, 
and to insist on, in the tenses ? 

(7) The Future (1st and 2nd) designates an action to take 
place at any future period indefinitely ; as yga^ffta, I shall or vfUl 
write. Exactly when I shall do this, is not marked by the verb. 

Note 1. When the Greeks wished to make a definite future, they ad- 
ded other words to indicate it. The auxiliary verb fdXXto with the Inf. 
mode following it, is a very common method of designating the puqiose 
of immediate action ; as fjiiXlm yqi(pnv, scripturus sum, i. e. I shall imme- 
diately commence writing. 

Note 3. In the acHve voice there is but one Future. In the passive 
and middle voices, however, two actual futures (first and second) are pos- 
sible ; and sometimes they are in fact employed, although it is seldom 
that both are equally common. Jliere is no difference in the sense of 
them, so far as time is marked by them. JBut there is still an additional 
Fut, in the passive, yet to be considered. 

(8) The Paulo-post Future seems to be to future time, 
what the Pluperf. and the Perfect are to past time. It commonly 
marks an action which is yet future, but which will be past (Fuiu- 
rum exactum) before something else will occur. 

E. g. " If such a guardian shall be appointed over the commonwealth, 
tekimg xatoofA^oBraL, it vnll have been perfectly set in order J' 

Note 1. Its similarity to the Perfect to which it is allied, (for in 
respect to form it appears to be derived from it), consists in its often de- 
signating continued or Uutir^ action or state ; e. g. id tijg ofjg q>dlag fufi- 
r^oofiai, I shall always be mvM^ of your friendship. 
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Note 2. Verbs that have such Perfects as are often or ususally em- 
ployed in the sense of the PreaerUj employ the 3d Future as the common 
Future ; e. g. Uldiiftjai, xsxttiaofiai, are often so employed. And besides 
all this, the Attics in many verbs employ Fut. 3d in the same way as they 
would employ the ordinary Fut. passive, and in alternation with it. In 
some verbs it seems to be the emphatic Future ; and hence it is employed 
when the speedy performance of a thing is indicated ; as (p^aj^s, ital 
natQoietai, apeak the word, and it shall he done forthwiih, literally, it ahaU 
have been done, which of course indicates strongly the meaning given. 

^ 51. Tenses in the derived Modes. 

(1) The rules above given in respect to tense apply principal- 
ly to the Ind. mode, and are chiefly designed for this. It is true, 
however, that in the Perf» and Future the usual regard is paid to 
tense in the other modes. But, 

(2) In the derived modes (Subj., Opt., Imp., Inf.), the Pre- 
sent and Aorists do not of themselves mark any time, but depend 
on the Ind. with which they are connected, and on the context, to 
mark it. 

Note 1. Recent grammarians however aver, that the Present is com- 
monly employed to mark continued, and the Aorists momentary, action ; 
e. g. /ailcTrov to notiip, to ds TuXsvirai (adioy, it is hard to do, hut eaay to 
command, where Ttoisiv (Inf Pres.) denotes continued action, but JuXnfaat 
momentary. And so in many cases. But does this depend on the na- 
ture of the tenae, or on the nature of the case ? Buttmann confesses that 
It depends, for the most part, not on facts themselves, but merely on the 
▼lews of the speaker or writer, and that therefore, in innumerable in- 
stances, it is a matter of indifference whether the Pres. or the Aorist is 
employed. Of course, if this statement be correct, the distinction in ques- 
tion cannot be worth much. 

(3) The Participle of the Aorist b to be excepted from the^ 
remark in No. 2 ; inasmuch as this always has a Praeterite sense^ 
and in many cases altogether coincides with the Part, of the Per- 
fect. 

Note 1. Here again Rost distinguishes between the momtntary sig- 
nification of the Aor. Part and the continuance implied by the Perf. Par- 
ticiple. As in case of the tenses of the verb above, this may sometimes 
be true ; but the fact that the Aor. Part, is often epaployed in the room of 
the Perfect one, shows that the distinction cannot be a very marked one. 

(4) The Imper. Perfect is seldom employed, except in those 
cases where the Perf. Indie, is used as a Present ; when, of course, 
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it is also employed as a Present. The 3d pers. pass, of the Im- 
per. Perfect has an energic or intensive power ; e. g. nBUHgia^to^ 
let it be tried, i. e. try it then. 

General Remarks. It is confessed, by the best grammarians, that 
the rules respecting the tenses are not always observed, even by the most 
accurate writers ; particularly when they employ (as they often do) the 
Aorists for the Perfect, and specially for the Imperfect. Besides ; in a 
narration of the past, the Present is often employed instead of the Aorist 
orv historic tense. In a word, whatever niceties of thought or expression 
may have guided the writer, on many occasions, in the choice of his 
tense, (and mere euphony often did guide him), the context and scope 
are the best rules for understanding and translating the sense. 

^52. Division arid distinction of the tenses, 

(1) The tenses are divided into primary and secondary or his- 
toric. The primary tenses are the Present, Future, and Per- 
fect ; the secondary are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Ao- 
rists. 

Note 1. To conjugate a verb, is to recount its primary tenses in the 
first person. These are called primary, because ihey are the ground- 
forms of all others. The secondary tenses are all derived, and all are of- 
ten called by one general name, i. e. PraeterUes. Moreover, as they are 
often, and for the most part, employed in narration, they are also named 
historic tenses. 

(52) The distinctions which serve to mark the different tenses 
(and also voices), are variations of the endings, or of the beginning 
and ending, and sometimes of the interior of the word itself, (as in 
the case of the Imperf. and 2nd Aorist) ; by means of which any 
one tense is definitely known. The distinctions of the beginning 
and ending are as follows : 



Pres. 

Impf. 
Perf. 1. 

Pluperf. I. 
Perf. 2. 

Pluperf. 2. 
Fut. 1 

Aor. 1. 
Fut. 2. 

Aor. 2. 
Fut. 3. 



I 



•Active, 

— ft) 
i — ov 
-e — a or xa 
i-€ — hvoxumv 
-6 — a 

i-€ — £iV 
— GO) 

i — aa 

ftl 

i OV 

wanting. 



Pcusive, 
— Ofjiai 

i OfAfilf 

-£ I4ttl 

i'i — (Jiijv 



— Otjaogiai 
i — S-fiv 

— tqaoiAUb 
i — f^v 

-t — QOfMl 



Middle. 
like 
the 
Passive 



— aofioii 
i — aafitjv 

-^ ovfia$ 
i — Ofiijv 
wanting 
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Note I. Cases like &~8 mark a double augment, i. e. one in the first, 
and another in the second, syllable of a word. The designation -e in oth- 
er cases, denotes that some consonant (pro re natd,) is to supply the place 
of the hyphen, so as to make reduplicaium. 

Note 2. It will be seen, that all the secondary tenses have an augment 
(not a reduplication) ; and that these only have it. It will also be seen, 
that the primary tenses are distinguished by the endings only ; excepting 
the Perfect, and its derivate the 3d Fut., which have also a reduplicaiion^ and 
retain it through aU the mod^s. Besides these distinctions, there are othera ; 
viz., that the 3d pers. dual of the Indie, in the primary tenses, is always of 
the same form as the 2nd person (-ov ^ov), but in the secondary tenses it 
is different (-ov -i^) ; and moreover, the primary tenses in the 3d pers. 
plural all end in -at ; while the secondary ones ail end in -v. 

<§> 53. Augment. 

(1) This word is employed by grammarians in a technical sense^ 
and does not mean every and any accession to the original root of a 
verb, but an accession at the beginning of it, as a characteristic of 
certain tenses, etc. ^ i 

Note 1. Jn the use which I here make of the word, I distinguish it 
from reduplication (§ 54), which is also an addition to the beginning of a 
word ; for I employ it always as meaning either the prosthetic £, or its 
equivalent in the prolonged time of a vowel^ in case the verb begins with 
a vowel that may be prolonged. 

(2) When a verb begins with a consonant, the augment e makes 
a syllable by itself, and is theref(»:e called in this case, the syllabic 
augment ; but when the verb begins with a vowel, this £ in some 
way or other is made to coalesce with that vowel, and to pro- 
long its sound ; and then (from the effect which it produces) it is 
called the temporal augment. Both of these species of augment 
are limited to the Ind. mode only. 

(3) Syllabic Augment. All verbs beginning with a conso- 
naniy take this in all the secondary tenses. 

£. g. Tujm», t-TV7trov j^aqxo, B-yQaipa, etc. 

Note 1. But frequently the verbs (iiUM, fiovXofiai^ dyvaftai, (special- 
ly in the Attic), take n instead of e for the syllabic augment ; e. g. iJjuiAfTO'a, 
^Povl4'&ipr, ^dwdftviy, etc. This usage is occasionally found in the N. 
Testament. 

(4) TEMPoiiAL AUGMENT. When verbs begm with a vowel or 
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diphthong, the prosthetic « is made to coalesce with them, so fiir as 
the laws ofcoalescence and contraction permit ; viz., (a) The tem- 
poral augment causes a change in the first syllable of all verbs begisr 
ning with a, i, o, ai, oi, and short i, v. E. g. 

• ce goes into tj, as Syw, vypv ot — w, as oUxl^ta^ ^xri^ov 

ai, — ];, as aiqito, ijpfov i — I, as 'i^fteiiot), luitivor 

6 — »?> as ikniCot), ijkniCov v — v as 'vPgiC(», 'vPg^Cov 
o — w, as o^^Af (», taf4lXeov^ 

Note 1. A number of verbs^ e. g. exm, idm, ILmo, tgno), id'Hia, mofiah 
iQyaiofjiaij and a few others (noted io the lexicons), take bl (instead of the 
usual 1?) for their augmented syllable; as Imperf. «I;^oy from ^w; Per£ 
tXqyatr^iai from igya^ofiakj etc. ; thus following the usual contraction of ee 
into 61, 

Note 3. For the most part, verbs beginning with a or ot followed by 
a vowel ^ reject the temporal augment ; as aua, a'iov oloatKm, olaxiiav, A 
few receive the augment, as as/do), tistdor. 

Note 3. In the case of verbs with i and v for their first syllable, the 
e~ prosthetic assimilates and coalesces, so as to prolong the quantity, 

(b) Verbs beginning with diphthongs av and «v, cliange them to 
fiv when they are augmented ; but often they admit no augment. 

£» g. crvlavooj fiv^avofp' syxofiai, tiixofjupf, but also tvxoymir. In the N. 
Test, this usage is variable. 

' (c) Verbs beginning with n, cw, h, ot-, I, v, generally admit no 
augment, because the first syllable is already prolonged. 

Note 4. Some few verbs beginning with vowels, admit the syUabic 
augment ; e. g. (u^so), i(ad'ovv ; and so the irregular Perfects Ibcxo, solnoj 
Mogya, The verbs oqwo and avoiyoa take both the syllabic and temporal 
augment in some of their tenses : e. g. Imperf. kdQ&tv^ ivimyov, Aor. 1. 
oyfia)|or, avimxa, hwQaxaj etc. Some of the derivates of avolyon have, in the 
N. Test., in some cases, even a triple augment ; e. g. f\ys(ax'^i ^ve^^er. 
A syllabic augment is found in HarsdyoMny John 19: 31,3 plur. 2 Aor. pass. 
of xonaywfjit ; and a double one in ansxatsfftd'&fi, Matt. 12: 13 ; in rjveixur- 
&B, 2 Cor. 11:1; and in some other cases. 

(5) The syllabic augment is often omitted in the Pluperfect, not 
only in poetry and in the Ionic, but also in common Greek ; and in 
the N. Test^this is the prevailing usage. 

In the Imperf. and Aorists, however, it is seldom if ever omitted, ex- 
cept in poetry. But /^^y is, in prose, often used for exgriv. 

General Remark. In all cases of augment, it is easy to see that 
there is but one simple principle, viz., the addition of b ; and all the changes 
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made by augment have reiference merely to the various modes of adding 
this prostheHc s ; which either makes a syllable by itself, or is contracted 
with the succeeding vowel, or else assimilates and coalesces, as the case 
may require. 

^ 54. Reduplication. 

(1) When verbs begin with a ni^U consonant, or with a mute 
followed by a liquid, the Perfect and its derivates (Pluperf. and 
Paulo-post Future), receive a reduplication at the beginning, 
which consists of the vowel « with the first consonant of the original 
verb prefixed. 

(2) Exceptions, (a) Verbs beginning with a double conso- 
nant or two consonants which are not a mute and a liquid, can take 
only the syllabic augment. 

E. g. antlgto, &ma^a' levocu, i^ivoxa' iffullo), BipaXxor £^Xoo), iSiXonta, 

Note 1. But ftpam makes /iifAwifMUy and xtaofun makes idximuu, con- 
trary tq this rule. 

Note 2. Verbs beginning with yv (although with a mute and a liquid) 
conform to the rule in No. 3 ; e. g. Perf. iyvfogtaftai ; and those with yl 
and fix usually (not always) conform to it. 

(b) Verbs beginning with g admit no reduplication^ but receive 
the syllabic « and double the p. 

E. g. ^anrm, 6Q(aq>a, In like manner they double it, in all the aug- 
mented secondary tenses ; as Imperf. B^otmov^ etc. 

(c) Some verbs beginning with A, take ei instead of reduplica- 
tion. 

E. g. Xafifiavm, elSli^qxx* Xayxava, ilXrixot' Xiym (i gather), siXsyfUM' and 
^6(0, ^^fpca is analogous. Even Aor. 1 retains the £« in John 8 : 4, noju^ 
X^qy&ti ; and so in old Ionic. 

Remark. It should be noted by the reader, that the Pluperfect has in 
reality a double accession, viz., the syllabic augment^ and also the redupU- 
cation, when verbs begin with a consonant 

^ 55. Attic reduplication. 

(1) This is so called, not because it is used nowhere but in the 
Attic dialect, for it is even most common in the old epic dialect ; 
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but because the Attics frequently employed it, and for the sake of 
distinction. It consists in repeating the two first letters of a Verb 
beginning with a vowel, (a, s, or o,), before some of the derived 
tenses, specially the Perfect. 

dio\ od-wda. 

Note ]. The student will observe here, that the Attic reduplication 
is prefixed to the temporal augment of the verb in the Perfect, and that this 
temporal augment remains as usual. But still some change in the verb it- 
self is often introduced on account of the Attic reduplication ; inasmuch 
as ihe second syllable after this reduplication is generally (but not always) 
made short ; e. g. alsUpta, al-rilupa' axovta, ax-^xoa* ilevd-io, il-^Xvd'oi, etc. 
On the other hand, igeldta, ig^gsixa, etc. 

(2) In the epic, the 2 Aor. frequently has the Attic reduplica- 
tion ; in which case the temporal augment is prefixed to the redu- 
plication. 

E. g. Sqio, Aor. 2 ^qagov' &y<o, rj/ayov ; which last is introduced even 
into common prose. TTte reduplicdtion here (as elsewhere) extends through 
ALL the modes, 

<5» 56. Augment in compound verbs. 

(1) General Rule. When a verb is compounded with a 
separable preposition, the augment comes between this and the verb ; 
but when it is compounded with other words, the augment is usual- 
ly (not always) prefixed. 

E. g. nqo<rq>igto, ngoiriqfSQOV, The final vowel of prepositions is drop- 
ped in such cases; e. g. UTionifinoi, aninsfinov: excepting in neqi and 
•TT^o, as nBQipilXfa, negti^aXXov' 7iQoni(jm(a, ngomefmov, (usually with crasis 
in the case of ngo^ as TtgovnefMnoy). As to denominaHve verbs, i. e. those 
derived from nouns, even when these nouns themselves are compounded, 
the augment oflen precedes, as avtidatiia (from anlducog), rjvrtdlKovy ; but 
in other cases it does not precede, as iyxtofjtioito (from i/xdfiiop), Imperf. 
ipSHfafda^ov. This difierent practice sometimes appears in the same verb, 
as iyyvw, riyyvfjaa and ivByvTi<Ta, etc. ; and even when the verb is com- 
pounded with a preposition, in a few cases this variable usage is practised, 
e. g. xaS^svdo), ixa&Bvdov and xa^i)^or. 

Note 1. Several verbs with prepositions take a double augment ; e. 
g. avixofioii, fivuxoixtpr hoxUta, ifvoixiovv. So also diaxovioi (as if it were 
a compound), iduptovow, Mi/rptompta. 

(2) Verbs compounded with ev and dva^ take th^ temporal aug- 
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ment after these, if a vowel follows w^ich is capable of it ; other- 
wise, (i. e. if an immutable vowel or a consonant follows), then the 
augment stands at the beginning of the word. 

E. g. Atqy^my tM^gyhrifTa* dvaaQsatifo, diHnjQsirtow ; on the other 
hand, nfTV^co, fiptvxfifra' dwnvxi^t idwnvxvt^ra' dwrmnim^ idwriinow, 

^ 57. Preservation and omissiofi of augment, etc. 

(1) All that is augment, belongs only to the Ind. mode ; all 
that is reduplication (Attic as well as common), remains unchanged 
through all the modes. 

(2) The syllabic augment is often, (in the N. Test, usually), 
omitted before the Pluperfect; and in poetry, the Imperfect and 
Aorist also omit it not unfrequently. 

(3) The temporal augn^ent is also oft6n omitted in poetry, and 
in the prose of the lonians ; and this, even in the Perfect, as 01x17- 

^ 58. Limitation of the use of the tenses, 

(1) The Imperfect and Pluperfect exist only in the Ind. mode. 

(2) No Future is ever used in the Subj. and Imper. modes, in 
good classic Greek. 

But in the N. Test, we have xav&n<rei(jiai, 1 Cor. 13 : 3, TtB^df^aonrtai 
1 Pet. 3 : 1, aQx&r&ritrmfud^oi 1 Tim. 6 : 8, all Fut. 1st pass, of the Subjunc. 
form. 

(3) The Perfect is seldom used in the Subj., Opt., and Imp. 
active ; indeed it is almost never used in these cases, except where 
the Perf. (1st or 2nd) has the sense of the Present ; see ^ 50. 3 
Note 1, 2. 

(4) Two Futures of the same verb are never used in the Active 
or Middle voice. Barytone verbs whose character-is not a liquid, 
have only Fut. 1 ; those whose character is a liquid, have' only 
what is called Fut. 2. 

(5) The Paulo-post or 3d Future is used only in the Passive. 
Even here it is formed in only a few cases. Verbs with a liquid 
for their character j and nearly all which take merely a temporal 
augment, entirely exclude it. 
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(6) The 2 Aorist (active and middle), and 2 Perfect, both of 
which can be formed only from the original and simple root of a verb, 
are not in actual use, and indeed are not formed at all, in for the 
greater number of Greek verbs. 

Aor. 1 and Perf. 1 are the tenses most employed, when the sense of 
the Aor. and of the Perf. is required. When Perf. 2 is used, the predomi- 
nant sense is intransitive. In epic poetry, however, the forms of Perf. 2 
are predominant, and Perf. 1 is varely employed, except in Verba Pura, 
where Perf. 2 could not usually be formed. 

Nearly all verbs with -oi pure in the ground-form, (i. e. whose 
final -01 in the 1st pers. of the Present is preceded by a vowel), ex- 
clude both the Aor. 2 and Perf. 2, (and of course Pluperfect 2.^ 

All verbs of three or more syUahles, which are derived onea and end in —am 
-6(0 -6(0 -evw -vif(o -aivfo -a^ta -l^ta ; also such ks are formed from nouns 
by -caa -^rTCi> -Uto ; utterly exclude these tenses, (and usually exclude 
Aor. 2 passive also) ; for they can be formed only from primUive roots, 
and therefore can never belong to merely derivate verbs. And further ; 
they are more usually (but not always) formed from such primitives as 
have an augmented form of the Pres. and Imperfect; (see § 65. 11.) 

(7) The Aor. 2 passive is scarcely ever employed, when there 
is in use an Aor. 2 active of the same verb. 

Note 1. Verba pura, and those with t, d, S" for their character, form 
no Aor. 2 pi^ive, four or five verbs only excepted ; see § 66. 8. Note 2. 
See also Note 1. 

Remark. Of course the number of verbs that have an actual Aor. 2 
(active and middle), and Perf. 2 with Piuperf. 2, is in reality small in the 
Greek language. Seldom, indeed, are both Aorists used at the same 
time ; and when they are, one of them is the predominant one, and the 
second is either peculiar to a dialect or to some author. 

(8) Scarcely any verb in the Greek language has all its possible 
forms in use ) and many admit but very few forms into actual usage. 
How many tenses, etc., are employed in any particular case> must 
be found by reading Greek authors, or by consulting lexicons. 

^ 59. Inflection in the derived Modes. 

(1) The Subj. of all tenses follows the mode of mflexion in the 
primary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 

£. g. the 3d pers. dual ends here in -op (not -fpf), and the 3d pers. phi- 
ral ends in -ca, Pass, -tai, as in the Indicative. 
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(2) The Optative of all tenses follows the modes of inflection in 
the secondary tenses of the Indicative, in its distinctive terminations. 

E. g, the 3d pent, dual is -ipf ; and the Sd pers. sing, and plural ends 
in -TO. From this resemblanee to the Opt., are to be excepted Aor. 1 and 
2 of the Indie pasisive, which have a form sui generis. 

(3) The Subjunctive employs only the long vowels w, i? (5), be- 
fore the personal endings in each tense ; which distinguishes it from 
the Indie, flexions. 

(4) The Optative employs 01 or h before the personal endings. 

(5) The Imper. has only the 2d and 3d persons. The 3d pers. 
dual is distinguished from the second ; e. g. -oy, 3d pers. -tov, 

(6) All participles are declined as adjectives. See <^ 35. 

Note 1. Contractions in verbs make occasional variations from some 
of these general principles. 

^ 60. Voices. 

(1) These are the active, passive^ and middle. . 

Note 1. The word wnce means of itself, merely sound or word. ■ But 
being joined with the a4jectives active, passive, or middle, it designates the 
various modes in which a word is inflected, in order to gi?e it the various 
meanings designated by these words. 

(2) The active voice designates action which is performed 
by the agent or subject of the verb in relation to some object ; or 
else a state or condition which belongs to that agent. In the first 
case, the verb is called transitive, or active-transitive ; in the second 
(where state or condition merely is designated), it is called intrant 
sitivey because the affirmation which it contains relates merely to 
the agent or subject of the verb, and is not performed by him in re- 
lation to another object. The active voice comprizes both transi- 
tive' and intransitive verbs. 

(3) The passive voice is a form of the verb designed to sig- 
nify, that the subject of the verb is also the object of the action indi- 
cated by it. 

E. g. TwnofMii, I am beaten ; in which case the action terminates on 
the subject of the verb, while the agent is not brought to view. On the 
contrary, the active Voice presents the agent himself as the subject of the 
verb, and indicates, by some complement that follows it, the object on 

II 
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which the action dosignated termioates. In order that the paBsive voice 
should be definitely marked, it is furnished nearly throughout with forms 
that are peculiar to itself, or at least, differing, from those in the active 
voice ; and when it is desired that the agent should be designated from 
which the action proceeds, this is done in Greek by a noun in the Gen. 
with v7tS, ngog, or ndtgi before it,' or by a noun in the Dative without 
any preposition. 

(4) The middle voice is distinguished from the Active by its 
forms, and generally by its signification ; from the Passive, in part 
by its forms, but more particularly by its significations. In gener- 
al it may be said to have a reflexive sense ; i. e. the subject of the 
verb is the agent, (and so far the verb is like the Active) ; but this 
same subject is also the object, (and so far the verb resembles the 
Passive). On this account this voice is called the middle voice. 

(5) In making out the reflexive sense of the Middle, however, 
the student must not suppose that in general it is directly reflexive. 

Note 1. It is only in respect to a few actions, and these principally 
in regard to one's own person, that the Middle is usually employed in 
the direct reflexive sense ; e. g. lovofiat, I wtah myadf. In most verbs the 
active voice is used with the reflexive pronoun, kfio^ov, kamov, etc^ in 
the saYne manner as in English ; e. g. inaiviiv havrov, to praise himself, 
(not inoUvscrd-aL, only to be praised); anoxtdvsw kavtov, to kiU himselfy 
(not inotshso'd-av, only to he kiUed). 

(6) The iLsual sense of the middle voice, is to eocpress action which 
has a RELATION to one^s self, or of which one^s self is an object, either 
nearer or somewhat more remote ; viz. an action done for or in re- 
spect to one's self, or for one's own advantage, gratification, use, etc. 

E. g. ' Besides necessary evils, men nqotmoqlioytm hsga, frocuke othen 
FOR themselves;' (moviial as tovro, 1 ask this of thee t on BnrsELP; 
ixXfxvottfifiP fd nttdif}, I bewailed sorrows for mtself, i. e. my own sor- 
rows, or sorrows which related to myself. And this use of the verb is 
susceptible of a multitude of nice gradations and distinctions, which can 
be learned only by practice. E. g. where one participates in the object 
aflected by the action which the verb marks, or that object belongs to him, 
the middle voice may be employed; as ikovvarto tag x^'Ufotg, they washed 
their hands, i. e. the hands belonging to them ; Kvgog inalomo toy fAfiQov, 
Cyrus smote his thigh, I e. the thigh belonging to himself. 

(7) Actions done by the command, desu'e, or procurement of 
others, may be expressed by the middle voice. 

£. g. ' The Greeks noujiraftafoi, havino cacskd to be Iiade for them- 
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9ELVE8 fftetr innagea, sei (hem up at Ddphos,* etc. So also ; CHfnu had 
armour . . . which his grtmdfather intnohfto , had caused to be made, etc. 
Jtda^atT'd^M viov, to procure one^s son to be tauoht. 

(8) In many verbs of the middle voice, the relation of the action 
expressed to the agent is so feeble and indistinct, that it cannot well 
be made out, or at least cannot well be expressed in the English lan- 
guage. In some others, the Middle has plainly and merely an ac- 
tive sense. 

£• g. IVie army ntgouovrtu tov norafioPf passes over (he river. M the 
soldiers ^yUXorto nal svoi/oiWo^ rejoiced and feasted. Simply active 
appear to be vditrd-M to see ; inotpaiufSfr&tu to demonstrate ; noQixwd-a^, 
to present, and so of not a few others. 

Rexark 1. The learner must not suppose that all verbs have a mid- 
dle voice, even where one is possible ; for ibis is far from being the case. 
The only way, however, to ascertain what verbs have and what have not 
one, is by usage and a good lexicon. 

Remark 2. To deny the appropriate and peculiar sense of the mid- 
dle voice, because it sometimes deflects from it, would be no more reason- 
able than to deny ^e sense of the passive voice, because some of its tens- 
es are often to be rendered actively. Popular usage almost always makes 
variations of this sort in any language. 



^61. Community and interchange of tenses, between the passive 

and middle voices^ etc. 

(1) It will be seen, at first view, by inspecting the paradigm of 
the verb, that the Middle has, throughout all the tenses peculiar to 
itself, a passive costume ; i. e. the endings and flexion are alike in 
the Middle and Passive. There is also much interchange of mean- 
ing, as well as similarity of forms, between these voices. 

(2) The Present, Lnperf., P^rfi «wd Pluperf. passive and 
middle, are one and the same as to form, the middle having here no 
form peculiar to itself. When any one of these tenses is used in a 
middle or in a passive sense, can be determined only by the tenor of 
the passage. 

(3) The Middle has only the Futures and Aorists of a form pe- 
culiar to itself. These are generally employed in the peculiar sense 
of the Middle, but not always so. 

Note 1. When a verb was poUysyllabic, the Greeks, in order to 
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avoid the cacophony of the long Fut. pasnre, often employed Fut. 1. 
Middle in the same seoae ; azld socDetiines (but not often) in dissyllabic 
and monosyllabic verbs ; e.g. wpsl'iffonah they shaU heprofiUd; ffvli^- 
siai, he shtM he guarded ; pioapoiiB&a^ we shall be ir^ured, etc. 

Note 3. So Aor. 3 was, in a few cases, used in a passwe sense ; e. g. 
egifrd-oUf Tunixrxno, iXljiona, etc., used passively. 

(4) On the other hand, the Aorists passive veiy often have, m 
many verbs, the same sense as the Middle. 

E. g. KajtxUdTiyf Ilaid myself doum; »otfi^i9i^i^ put thysdf to sleeps 
etc. It. should be understood, of course^ that the regular middle form of 
such verbs as employ the Aorisc passive in a middle sense, is wanting or 
is obsolete. The Passive in such cases is resorted to, as being nearest 
allied on the whole to the Middle ; although indeed in this particular in« 
stance, the Aorists passive have in reality the ybnn of the Active. 

^ 62. Interchange between the Active and Middle. 

(1) We have already seen (^ 60. 8), that the Middle in many 
cases^ cannot be disdnguished a^ to sense from the Active ; or at 
least that our language will not permit us to make any difference in 
translating it. 

(2) In many verbs the Fut. active is obsolete, or very rarely 
employed ; and in such cases the I Ftit. Middle is commonly em- 
ployed ; specially of such verbs as have not an appropriate Middle 
sense. 

E. g. OavftatrofuUf yelairofieHf ^<rojuai, etc. 

^63. Deponent Verb9, 

(I) There are a large number of verbs in Greek, which with 
passive or middle forms only have an active meaning. These are 
called DEPONENT Verbs, (inasmuch as they lay aside Or dispense 
with the more usual forms of the verbs) ; and they are sometimes 
declined principally after the model of the Passive, and sometimes 
of the Middle. 

E. g. atpuwioiMU^ iipi^ofiou, aq>at6fifp', Middle deponent ; dvrafiaif dv- 
Vfjd^iTO(Mu, idvrri'dTpf^ Passive deponent. 

• Note 1. But let it be noted, that some of the forma, particularly the 
Perf. pass, and Aor. 1 passive, may have a passive s^ise, pro re nata, 
SspAmlljf tqf^ Aor* 1 p&«ip hfiye wih » sense, when there is a form -in 
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the Aor. 1 Middle ; e. g. (haiofuih ifiuxaifMp^ I forcedf ifiiaa&9ip I wa$ 
Jhrced, 

§ 64. Simple and augmented Roots of Verbs. 

(1) A great number of verbs in the Greek language appear in 
the Present and Imperf, in a form augmented, i. e. fuller than that 
which the other tenses would lead us to suppose they originally had. 
But whatever may have been the fact in regard to this, it greatly 
aids us in the analysis and synthesis of verbs, to assume the princi- 
ple in question. 

E. g. all the other tenses of ti/tttod, appear to be derived from the sim- 
ple root Tvnea. In most cases the simple form of the Present (where an 
augmented one is in use), is no longer extant as actually employed. But 
still in a few cases two forms are in use ; e. g. Idnoi and Itfotavta, Iden and 
ia^Uij etc. On this ground, and principally because of its great utility to 
the learner of grammar, simple roots are always supposed to have ex- 
isted, where augmented ones are found to be actually employed. The 
derivate tenses can then be formed with great ease, when the simple root 
is once known. 

(2) There are a great variety of way$ in which verbs become 
augmented in the Present. The more usual ones are, to double the 
characteristic letter, or to add another consonant to the simple char- 
acter of the root, or to prolong the vowel which precedes it. 

Note 1. Characterisiic letter or character {xf*Qf*X^VQ) ^^ ^ verb, is the 
technical name which is ^ven to one or more consonants or vowels that 
immediately precede the final -m of the Ist pers sing. Present ; e. g. in Xiy- 
«i, Tvjn-m, Terot7-c», Xv-ta, tifioi-w, q>ovtv^oi, /, ttt, era, v, a, ev, are characters of 
their respective verbs. 

Note 3. A distinct enumeration of all the methods of augmenting 
the present can scarcely be made. The leading ones, however, are here 
suggested, merely to aid the student in understanding the nature of the 
subject before him; e.g. ydfuo, augm. yapm' fiinua, (iwtaofAa^' qd^to^ 
ifogiw * yifitOj voifjuHu * yriqiw^ ytioaatioi * (TMgim, areglmtm * ntQtOf tyqUnta * 
vifim, Vffjti&n * daxia, Hitvia ' 0t;|oi, avl^avi^ * dc/w», ddifwuk ' ao), ycio) * 
yvim^ Ytyvitnm^ etc. 

Note 3. A large number of verbs have no augmented Present ; viz., 
such as Uy-^ Ai^-oo, etc. Verba pttra of this sort are usually incapable of 
Aor. 2 , Perf., and Pluperf. 2 ; but in other respects they are easy models 
by which the student is to learn the original and natural mode of forming 
tenses. Stricdy speaking, these simple verbs only are regtdar verbs ; but 
inasmuch as a great number of verbs have roots augmented either by ad- 
ditional consonants or quantity of the vowel, and this augmentation extends 
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only to the Present and Imperfect, while the other tenses are regularly 
formed from the simple root, for convenience' sake these are classed 
among the regular verbs. 

Note 4. If the student can in any case find the form of Aor. 2 or 
Perf. 2. active, it will of course present to him the original and simple 
root ; inasmuch as these tenses are derived only from such root 

(3) It follows from what has been said above, that there are ma- 
ny verbs whose ground-form (i. e. 1st pers. sing, of the Present) 
differs from their simple root ; so that the latter would not be re- 
cognized merely by the appearance of the Present which is now in 
actual use. Such verbs as obscure their original root by an alteration 
of the character in the actual Present, may be divided principally 
into four classes ; viz, 

(a) Verbs with character nr in the ground form ; where the t 
is added in order to make the augmented form. Here the simple 
character may be either /?» n, or gi. 

E. g. K^nnnw fi*om x^fioa, tutcto) from Tvyrea, (aTnio from ^aqpo». The 
reason why the original root is obscure in the Present of the first and last 
of these examples, is, that the adjectitious t in each case causes a change 
in the preceding p and 9, i. e. it turns them into n ,- see § 10, R. 2. 

(6) Verbs with aa or tt in the Present, have mostly a y for 
their simple original character; but some. have »ox x^ and a very 
few either t, d, or ^. 

Here the original and simple character is wholly obscured in the Pres- 
ent ; and the student can know which of all the letters just named consti- 
tutes it, only fix)m some of the derivate tenses which develope it. Thus 
n^atrw is the augmented form ofn^ayea, <pQUnrw of tpgiawt, p^atrn of fi^t$ / 
all of which must have a common character in the Future, viz. x before the 
formative -o-o (in combination with (t, and by an orthographical abridg- 
ment, written | =xa') ; see § 10, R. 6. The true roots therefore must be 
found by the 2 Aor. or 2 Perfect. As to the others, very few cases exist 
of the Present with ov of tt, having a simple character t, ^^ or ^ ; and of 
these, nlamrm, Fut. nldtrei * Traotro), Fut. naaat, etc. are examples. Here 
we know from the Future vrith merely -<ro> (and not -£o>), that the chw- 
acter of the root could have been neither *, /, or Xj because these would 
make j(o-=s|. But whether the root has a t, a d, or a ^, cannot be deter- 
mined merely by the Future ; for before the ending of the Future {-am), 
each of these letters would fall out ; § 10, R. 6. Other tenses of course 
must determine ; or if there are none, it cannot be determined unless some 
correlative nouns, etc., may lead to the knowledge of it. 

(c) Verbs with character C {=saS) ; most of which have d for 
their character in the simple root ; but some have /. 
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E. g. (pqaifO' from q^^idm^ oin from odu; but also ac^etSu from ugaym, 
A great proportion (but not all) of verbs in -a^oi -/(<» have d for their sim- 
ple character. Most verbs in -{en, which designate tone or sotmd (as hqO" 
Cba, oTcyo^o), etc.) have y for their simple character. A few, such as aq- 
na^m, fitttnaim^ etc., form the Fut. both in -aoi and -£01, and of course 
have either d or y as a simple character. A small number have yy as 
their original character; e. g. craiTr^ei), Fut (ralTtly^oi, etc. 

(d) Verbs with II in the Present, have k merely as their origi- 
nal character ; e. g. attlloj, Fut. azAti. 

Oen. Remabk. In all these classes of verbs, the ground-form is a 
model only for the Present and Imperf. of all the voices, Fut. 1 in -tpn 
(<=7ro-Qi) always shews that the simple character of the root must have been 
n, /?, or <p ; Fut. 1 in -|oi (=nofa) shews that the root must have had k, y, 
or jif in it ; Fut 1 in -cro), shews that either r, d, or S" was in the root, and 
has been thrown out (§ 10. R. 6) ; or else that the verb belongs to the 
class of verba purcty e. g. such as Atioi, ^i;-croa, etc. The student will see by 
this, that Fut i, (and of course all the tenses derived from it and conform- 
ing to it, i. e. Aor. 1, and Ferf. with Pluperf. 1), cannot be relied on to 
trace any thing more than merely the cUus of mutes to which the charac- 
ter of a verb belongs. Which of the three letters in that class was the 
actual one in the root, must be decided either by Aor. 2, Perf. and Pluperf. 
2, or else by some of the kindred derivates, such as nouns, adjectives, etc., 
coming from the original stock or root The 2 Aor., and Perf. with Plu- 
perf. 2, are all the tenses that necessarily retain the ortgtncd character of 
the verb, in each of the three classes of mutes ; all the other tenses either 
follow the ground-form where the character is obscured, or are changed by 
accession, or else are modelled afler Fut 1, which, as we have just seen, 
but partially developes the original character. 

^65. Formation of the tenses. 

(1) Strictly speakbg every tense has its own appropriate char- 
acteristics, and is not derived from any other tense. 

But still, the analogy between some tenses is so great, as to the radical 
part of them (independently of augments and mere flexion-endings), that 
grammarians, for the sake of convenience and perspicuity, speak of some 
of them as derived from others. Of course in making out derivations in 
this way and on this principle, the nearest analogies should be followed^ 

Primary Tenses in the Active Voice. 

(2) The primary tenses of course take the lead ; and from 
these all the tenses in most common use are derivable. The more 
unusual tenses are formed only from the original root, pr its im- 
mediate derivates. 
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NoTs 1. In speaking of tbe formation of a tense, the fint ^nKm sin- 
gular only is meant ; for all the other persons are easily derived from it 
by declension. 

<^ 66. Formation oftejnses in the Active Voice. 

(1) The Present is formed by uniting -w final with either the 
simple or augmented root of the verb. 

Note 1. We have seen (§ 64) that in many cases there is an aug- 
menied root used only in the Present and Imperfect ; in many others there 
is only a nmpU one, e. g. t jh»^ Xv-ca, etc. 

(2) The first Future is formed by adding -o<o to the simple 
root ; and when the character is a mute, by subjecting that mute to 
such changes as the o in the formative syllable requires. 

Note 1. The Future of verbs with I, fji,v, q for their character, and 
of contracts in ~tt(o -im -^«p are not here included as they have peculiar- 
ities of their own, which will be stated in their proper place. 

MiefL Illustrations. (1) AH verba pura merely append -<ra» to 
tbe root ; e. g. Ivoa^ lva»* neXsiw, jcaiUwai, etc. (2) All verbs with a sim- 
ple and original consonant for their character in the Present, merely add 
-<r<» and conform the consonant as the o- requires ; e. g. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 

Iflnm, Xfltpta nlixm, nXe^to dvvroD^ avvaa 

^US(a^ ^ktxffm Xiyoi^ Ac$oi anivdm, OTtevca 

In No. 1., all the mutes of course go into n before the o* in -<rn ; in No. 2^ 
they all go into x; in No. 3, they are all thrown out ; see § 10, R. 6. The 
student will see, of course, that the Futures in each of these classes assume 
respectively the very same form ; and consequently, all the derivates from 
the Future do the same ; so that it matters not for any of these, which of 
the mutes is the character in the root, as the shape of the Future and its 
derivates does not depend on the quality or individual species of the mute, 
but on the claaa to which it belongs. (3) The same thing is true in regard 
to all verbs with character m (§ 64. 3, a) ; with otr or tt (§ 64 3. 6) ; with 
i (§ 64. 3. c). The student has merely to find the simple 'mute that is in 
the original root, by the rules given him in § 64. 3, and then the Fut. is 
formed exactly as above. 

Note 3. Quanttiy of the Future, {a) In verba pura, the vowel that 
precedes the ending -ata is regularly long. But verbs in -voi (and con- 
tracts in -ao) -iio -^lo) admit of exceptions, which are noted in (he lexi- 
cons, (b) Futures in -oo-en -Urw -vata, coming from verbs whose charac- 
ter is it (Ta, or tt, have always a short penUlt. 

N. B. No Fut 2 exists in the Active voice, except in the case of verbs 
with a liquid for their character ; and these have no Future 1. 
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(3) The AtTic Future. Futures of three or more syllables, 
having a, 6, or t, before the ending -aoi, reject the o^ and then are 
contracted (if capable of contraction) in the usual way. 

Note 1. Thils form of the future is called AttiCf because it is priDci- 
paliy used in this dialect Its fbrmation and accentuation are for the most 
part obvious ; e. g. Pi^a^fn, ^t^aafo (fiiPam) contr. j5i/9c5, /?«/?$?> fi''P^ ^tc., 
as in the contract verbs. So nXm, tsXiaot, (teXiia) tsXa, jsXsigj xsXUf etc., 
as in the second class of contract verbs. But verbs in -l£(o cannot con- 
tract, and therefore they merely assume the accentuation of contracts; e. 
g. xofilj^oi, xonhio, iMiim, xonuts, nofusi, xofitovfjtsyf etc. The Fut. Middle is 
formed after the same analogy ; e. g. fiifio^^, P^l^4> fitfioiTai, etc. ; jeXov- 
fuxi, rsXu, TsXslrat, etc. ; nofiiovnah^fofitu, KOfiislTat, etc. Polysyllabic verbs 
in -^01, and verbs in -eoi with Fut. -iatOy uaucMy take this Future^ (in the 
N. Test, verbs in -livt nearly always) ; but verbs in -a^o) more seldom 
have it. 

(4) The fibst PEKrECT is the usual one ; and ordinarily it 
has for its Iradical character the same form as the radical part of the 
Future^ both as to its vowels and consonants, with the exception 
that it aspirates the two first classes of mutes {n, p, (p, x, y, %) before 
its ending -«. Its distinctive character, therefore, consists in its re- 
duplication, and in the tense ending -« or -xa. 

Abte 1. Illustrations, (a) When the simple character is tt, /?, 9, 
or X, /, Xi the student has merely to find his Future, by the rules in No. 2, 
imd then the radical part of this (rejecting the -ao)) with reduplication ad- 
ded, etc., and the making such changes in the mute-character as the final 
-a requires (§ 10. R. 5), will constitute the form of the Perfect. E. g. 

Tvntto, tvipo}, titvcpa nleKO), nlt^w, ntnXex^ 

Xtnto, Xe^o), XiXeq^a Xiyta, Xt'^cD, Xe'Xex^ 

rgi^oiy TQixlfm, ritQidpa Tivxo), t«i5|<», titiv^a 

yQaq}Q), yga'ipto, yeygaq^a rdaow, toc^m, ritaxa, etc. 

It is obvious in all these cases, that the mutes in the Future become aspi- 
rated in the Perfect, merely by' reason of the final -a, § 10. R. 5. 

(h) In all other cases the Perfect receives the ending -xa ; e. g. rUa, 
TETfxa' Xt/(o, XiXvxa' da^igvfo, dsdaxQvxa' and so where t, d, or & was the 
original character, as g)^a£a) (q)g(idoi), niqiQaita* nM'm^ ninsutoi, etc. 

Note 2. A few of the 1st Perfects change the vowel « of the root in- 
to o ; e. g. nifmfo^ nhtofjupa' xqhtvi^ Thgoq>or xXsTstia, x^xAogxv. Some change 
f into a ; as t^ctto), {Tijgaq>a), rttgaii/iat, 

Rebkark 1. As the Greek has so many Praeterites, the Perfect is leas 
necessary than in some other languages. Accordingly, where the sound 
would be harsh or uncouth, it is dropped ; and this, sometimes, even when 
there is no Perf. 2. In. such cases the Aorist is employed In its room. 

12 
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Rem. 2. In the N. Test, (and also in the Sept), the 8 pers. plur. of the 
Perf. sometimes ends in ^^v ; e. g. syytoitaVf slgifiiav^ kfaqaxav. This is 
sometimes found in other Greek. 

(5) The Second Perfect (formerly called Perfect Middle), 
is commonly made by prefixing the usual reduplication, etc. ; add- 
ing --CI (not a) to the original root ; and prolonging in general the 
penult vowel when it is originally short. 

Note 1 . Illustrations. E. g. hj&io, Xikifd'a, fphvyfo, 7tiq>svyaj etc. ; 
with a penult vowel originally long. When the Present is an augmented 
form, the original form must be found by the rules in § 64 ; as in TrXf/cro-fo, 
ninXriya (from nXviyia)' q^qhavi, niipgixa (from qiglttu))' ofo), oSonda (from 
oSto), etc. An example of a prolonged vowel, is ^dXkoij '&aXa, tidifjXa, (a 
into 17). 

Note 2. The diphthong ai in the root, or a long merely by position^ 
in Perf. 2 goes iuto ti; e, g. data, dsdrja' S-dXla, ts^ijXo. But a preceded 
by a vowel or "by {[ in Perf. 2nd, remains (i. e. does not go into ti as above), 
and becomes long by nature, e. g. Syrvfii {Syto), taya* KQoi<o (iigdym), x&c- 
faya. 

(6) Many Perfects 2nd, however, do not follow the general rule 
as to their i^cnuZ/, but take or ot as penult vowel-sounds, by a com- 
mutation of vowels. E. g. 

Verbs unth in Perfect 2, are, (a) Verbs which have « in their root ; as 
dfi^xo), dido^a. (b) Verbs with a liquid for their character, having u in 
the root ; as qi&dgo), eqid-oga. And, (c) Where was in the original root, 
it remains ; as nomon (xonto), xinona. 

' Verbs wOh ot in Per/. 2, are Verba Muta which have u in the root ; e. g. 
Xdaa, Xilotnar hlka, locxa. 

Note 1. But if the •^ttie reduplication (§ 55) is employed, the second 
syllable tfier it (which is usually the penutt of' Per£ 2), commonly be- 
comes short, (see § 55, Note 1) ; e.g. axovat, axijjcoa. 

Remark. . All derivate verbs, and very many others, have no Perf. 2. 
It can be formed only from primitives. It more generally has an intransi- 
iioe meaning ; see § 58. 6. 

Secondary Tenses in the Active Voice, 

(7) These are the Imperf., Ifluperf., and the Aorists. 

(8) The Imperf. is formed from the Present, by changing -^w 
into -ov, and prefixing the augment. 

In the Alexandrine dialect, the Sd pers. plur. of the secondary tenses 
(-01'), is often made by -^oaotp ; e. g. ijld'Ofmy, ifpayoaw, na%dinoaa», ixQi^ 
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voaw, etc. In the N. Test, (and Byzantine historians) the like forms oc- 
cur ; e. g. HiolMnNTW Rom. 3 : 13 ; . e^ocriory (for Hx^) iQ aome Codd. John 
15 : 22 ; naqzU^Qtrw 2 Thess. 3 : 6. 

(9) Thb Pluperf. is formed from the Perfect, by chang- 
ing -a of the ending into -^^v and prefixing usually (but not in the 
N. Test.) the augment. 

(10) The first Aobist is formed from the Future, by chang- 
ing its final -0) into -a, and prefixing the augment. 

Note 1. A few anomalous verbs which are not liquids, form Aor. 1. 
in -Of (not '-GOL ;) e. g. BM^ia from iiiclU»^ ^svo from x^^y wtrtva from trsvo*. 

(11) The second Aorist is formed from the simple root, by 
suffixing — oy and prefixing the augment; zszintfa (timw\ ttvnov. 
Such is the general principle ; but more particular rules are neces- 
sary ; riz., \ 

(a) Where the penult syllable would be Umg^ if the exact shape of the 
augmented root were retained, it usually shortens it ; e. g. ai, and i; go in- 
to «t ; as 9iTtt/^a), €;rrcr^oy* Aiji9'ai^ %lad'OV, Ei, into *, as X^inta^ }^mov, Ev 
into V ; as <ptvyei, eqniyoy^ etc. In a few cases only the penult here re- 
mains long ; ' as svgov, tnaqdov^ etc 

(h) Ferb$ with augmented root simplify it, and then conform to the general 
rule ; e. g. in n, /9, q> roots, rvjnm^ hwtov x^vtttoi, sh(^ov' (ajttm, eg^a- 
<pop ; in «» /, ;|f roots, with form <r(r or rr, only those which have / in the 
root form Aor. 2 ; as Taotro), hayoy, etc. Others in reality belonging to 
the mute class, are xgaita, htqayor vXa^ta, &dayoy, etc. Original roots 
with ^, q>gaioiy eq>gaSov, etc. With XX, fidXlm, b^oIov, 

(c) Monosyllabic roots of Verba MuiOy which have a in them, usually 
(but not in every case) change it into a, in Aor. 2 ; e. g. jgijtm, hganow 
nliMn^ tjikoMov, etc. Sometimes « remains ; as Ai/o), shyov' pXh^v, Part. 
'fiXmdg 2. Aor. passive. 

General Remark. It follows fh)m the above rules, that the ground- 
form of a verb must be of such a nature that one of these three changes 
can take place, in order to render the formation of Aor. 2 feaable ; i. e. it 
must have either two consonants or a double consonant ; or a vowel or 
diphthong that can be shortened ; or else have an a in the root so that this 
vowel may. be commuted for a. A mere long (double-timed) vowel in 
the Present, will not form Aor. 2. by simply being shortened ; e. g. idAvia 
makes no Aor. 2. hUvor, etc. ; and so of other verbs of the like kind. 

Note 1. In the Alexandrine dialect, and also in the N. Test, the 
Aor. 2 (at least forms substantially belonging here) assumes the ending of 
Aor. 1 (-o) ; e. g. in the Sept, Btdafuv, tq>vyay,nfgav, nagiih&ayyi(payaiwf, 
H&ama, and so very often, both here and in the Apocrypha. 
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In the N. Test, we find (at least in some very good Codd.) ijl^attj ^ 
Hatt. 25: 36 ; i^l&atM, Luke 7: 24 ; na^k&aw. Matt 96: 39 ; i^dlaro. 
Acts 7 : 10. 12 : 11 ; avBHottOf Acts 7 : 21 ; ilmmax^ Gal. 5:4; iTreo-oy, 
Rev. 7 : 11 ; Bvgdiisvog, Heb. 9:12. . It should be noted that the 2 pers. 
sing, does not adopt these peculiar forms, nor the Inf. mode, nor the par* 
ticiples in the N. Testament. The like forms are found in some of the 
classics ; e. g. in Orpheus. 

Note 2. On the contrary, in the classics some forms in Aor. 2 retain 
the tr of Aor. 1 ; e. g. Birstrov, Uoy> ifi^itrsio, iHuazto, etc. 

^ 66. Formation of Primary Tenses in the Passive Voice. 

(1) The Present (passive and middle) is formed from the 
Present Active, by changing its final -w in -o^«*; a£i rvTiro), Tvmo- 

(2) The Future (1 ^nd 2) is formed fix)m Aor. 1 and 2 pas- 
sive, by changmg the final -i^v into -oo^ae, and dropping the aug- 
ment. 

Note 1. The student will remember that tCis ia'a mere expedient of 
grammarians, in tracing the analogy of forms ; and so be will not object to 
this derivation, the fact that the Futures are primary tenses, ^nd the Ao- 
rists secondary ones. 

(3) The Perfect (pass, and middle) may be divided into two 
species, both of which, however, are formed by retaining the redu- 
plication in the Active, and by -fiai added to the root ; but the two 
species differ in the treatment of the preceding character-letter. 

(a) The active Perfects in -ya -;fa, (from verbs tt, /?,. q) and 
^9 /> Xf) change the q> and X of the final syllable before -fiai ^aai -tm 
etc., of the Perf. passive declension endings, as the laws in ^ 10 re- 
quire. 

E. g. Thwpa, pass. rhviA/iai, {q> assimilated, § 10. R. 7) ; ritv^at, (qp 
into 9r, § 10. R. 6) ; rtnmtat, (q> into n, § 10. R. 2) ; TBrvfifi$&w (as in 
the first instance) ; tirvcpd'oVf {q> retained because of the & in the ending, 
§ 10. R. 2 ;) Thvq>d'B, (o- dropped in the ending -cr^e, § 10. R. 17). The 3 
pers. piur. is usually a participial form joined with daL 

(h) Such Perfects passive as come from Perf. act. b -*a, divide 
themselves into two classes. 

1. Those wkoH charockrisUc is a vowd ; in which ciuBe the pass. 
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ending ^ftmi simply takes th'e pkuae of ths actire -«a, and usually the de- 
deonon is regular ; e. g. «sriMx> jhiftat -ow* '-xai, etc. 

2. Suck aa had r, S, or d- in the original root, which has been thrown 
out in the Fut,> and of course in the Pei'f. active, but which is compen- 
sated for in the Perf. Passive, by inserting o* before all declension-end- 
ings that begin with ^ or t. 

E. g. avirtm, avvom, ^Vvxo, pass. i^yvofAat. So nsneuta, nhtturnat (from 
nst&oi) ; fixa, rjo/jiat (from ^dea) ; nitpgoMa, 7iiq>QaiTfAai (from g)^a£'a}, old 
root <pqddm). Endings that commence with t, are such aa nmufnai, ^arat, 
niq>gounaiy etc. But where the declension-ending begins with ' 7, the 
adjectitious a is omitted, as nintir-uai^ nsrtBi-o&e, (not ninBur-^aij nmiuT" 
(T^). The reason why 9 is added in case of the ending with fA, seems to > 
be, that t, d, S"^ £ of the Present, here suffers the usual mutation before /u ; 
see § 10. R. 9. In the case of the ending "tait the o seems to be inserted 
fi>r euphonic purposes. 

Note 1. The few verbs which have s in the root, but change it to o 
in the Perfect active, § 65. 4. Note 2), assume a in the Passive ; e. g. ts- 
w^fLfActh BotQafifjtah etc. 

Note 2. A considerable number of Verba Pura^^-specially those in 
"Vti which have a short v in the derived tenses — ^insert the a in the Perf. 
pass, in the same manner as described in b. No. 2 above ; e. g. XQ^ ^X" 
gnrgiat' xeXBvm, Ksxikswrfjutr oxovea, i^xovofAai* nrvoa, sitrvafiai, etc. 

(4) The third Future, or Paulo-post Future, is formed 
from the 2nd person of the Perfect, by sufiSxing -aofAai instead of 

Note 1. When a vowel precedes the ending -oofmb it is generally 
iong here, although it may have been shortened in the Perfect- Verbs 
^rfh^f Q never have this Future ; and verbs with temporal augment rare- 
ly have it. 

Secondary tenses of the Passive, 

(5) The Imperfect (pass, and middle), is formed from the 
Present by changing -fim into -f^fiVy and prefixing the augment ; 
as wpTUOfoUf itvntdfifjv. 

(6) The Pluperfect (pass, and middle), is formed from the 
Perfect in the same manner ; as titvfifiaAy mn;/ifci^. 

(7) The first Aorist is most conveniently formed from the 
3 pers. sing, of the Perf. passive, by changing ^lai into -^i^v, pre- 
fixbg the augment (instead of the reduplication), and making such 
changes in the ooBsonam that precedes -i^iyv, as the letter ^ re- 
quires. 
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E. g. ThvmM, hv(p&fip, {n into q> because of the &) ; UXaggat, il^&ffr 
(§ 10. R. 2) ; nijiBimaty htdxr^rjir xsxofuarat, ixofth&fpr HkBurrat, Htlqh- 
^fpfy etc. 

Note 1. A few verbs assume o- epenthetic here, where it is not used 
in the Perfect ; e. g. ninavfiai, inavfr&fjp' (UfiVfifiaij ifjoniiTSipf, etc. Also 
the few verbs which assume a in the Perfect passive (instead of the ori- 
ginal B of the Present (§ 66. 3. b. Note I), here reassume the e as Tsr^oTr- 
tat, ixQiq>^fpff etc. 

(8) The second Aobist is formed from the 2d Aor. active, 
by changmg -ov into -tiv. 

Note 1. The Aor. 2 passive is used only when there is actually no cor- 
responding Aor. 2 active ; (stganov and hqanvpt are the only exceptions). 
But this makes no difference as to the raHontde of formation ; since the 
whole matter is factitious, and only for the accommodation of the learner^ 
who can easily form in his own mind a 2 Aor. active. In reality, as to 
actual usi^, the 2 Aor. pass, is altogether independent of the 2 Aor. active^ 
inasmuch as those verbs which truly form the first do not at all employ 
the second. Of course Aor. 2 pass, adopts all the vowel-changes of Aor. 
2 active, and like this it can be formed only from the simple root. The 2 
Aor. pass, is nothing more than a softened form of Aon 1 passive, and 
is often used alternately with it, there being no. difference in the meaning 
of the two. 

Note 2. Verba Pura, and those with character r, 9, &j form no Aor. 
2 passive ; excepting htarp^f idatpf, iq^vrpf, iqnnir, Aor. 1 is employed in- 
stead of it 

Remark on Nos. 7, 8. It is obvious, at first view, that the Aorists 
1, 2 passive resemble the active forms of verbs in -fiu That they often 
are used for the middle voice, has been already remarked ; and, as we 
have seen, the middle voice often has an active sense, § 60. 8. Both 
these Aorists, firequent as they are, seem to be quite anomalous in respect 
toyorm. 

^ 67. Primary tenses in the Middle Voice. 

(1^ The Present and Perfect are the same as the Passive. 
The first Future is formed from Fut. i act., by changing -co into 
-o/iat ; Ti)i/;(u, xvxpofiai. The second future belongs only to verbs 
with a liquid ; and it is formed from the Put. 2 active, by changing 
Hui ciicumflexed into -oiJfcat, as otiXoH, aTsXov/ia&» 

Secondary tenses in the Middle Voice, 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are the same as the Pas- 
sive. 
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(3) Aor. 1 is formed from Aor. 1 active, by adding -firjif ; as 

(4) Aor. 2 is formed from Aor. 2 active^ (real or fictitious), by 
changing -ov into "Ofiijp ; as eTvnov, iTvnofjirjv, 

^ 68. Formation of tenses in verbs X, ju, v, g, 

(1) These verbs differ from other barytone verbs in some im- 
portant particulars, having some forms of tenses altogether peculiar, 
and some specialities in regard to others. 

(2) Fut. 1 is never found here, in the act. voice. Instead of 
this the Fut. 2 is always employed ; which resembles the Attic Fut. 
in some of the barytone verbs, (<§> 65. 3). 

Note 1. This is called Fut % not because two Futures in any case 
belong to the act or middle voice, but because it is another atid different 
form from that of the common Fut or Fut 1 . The names first and second 
are given merely for the sake of distinguishing the different forms. 

(3) Future 2 is formed by suffixing -cS circumflex to the root, 
and shortening the vowel in the last syllable of the rooty when it is 
long. 

£. g. yfoiXXw, ywiXw' ttghio, x^vm. Here also <u goes into a, and si in- 
to s ; as <p<tht9y q>av&' ojislQtaf (ms^a. 

Note 1. Some verbs X, g, form Futures in the old Greek with -ata ; 
e. g. nslqa, }dgiTOi, agon, Sgtra, xsHoi, xskfrm, etc. ; but these are mere ex- 
ceptions, and are irregular. 

(4) AoRisT 1 is formed from Fut. 2, by changing -qJ into -a 
and making the penult long. 

Of course the ending here is not -aa (as elsewhere), but -a simply ; 
e, g. i^iXa, mXa* x^yco, sttgiya. In this tense, also, « of the Fut goes into 
St, and tt usually into tj ; as fj^va, sfistva' (pmf&, ttptpfo. But verbs in -imIt- 
vti ^gavyiOf take oi long here instead of 17. Others in -alvto -a^ai, vary be- 
tween a and % in different dialects and at different periods. 

(5) AoRisT 2 is formed from Fut. 2, by changing -w into ov 
and prefixing the augment ; as pdkXoty Palal, i'fiakov. 

Note 1. But when a dissyllabic Fut. has s in it, this is changed to o 
in Aor. 2 ; as iatv&, smavov (nsXS, Pass, iatalrp^. Verbs of three or 
more syllables retain the s unchanged ; as ayyda, iyy^kov. 
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^ (6) Perfect 1 act. and its derivates (Perf. pass, and Aor. 1 
passive), all take the same penult vowel as Fut. 2 ; excepting that 
when a dissyllabic Fut. 2 has b^ those tenses (like Aor. 2) take a. 

E. g. (fmf&^ ni<payxa, itpivdnpf^ a^oilcS, urfpahtOy wqtaXfiai, Examples 
of the exceptions are, fntk&i tarahta* nsgw, jUnagxa, ninaqimu 

Note 1. Verbs in -yoi sometimes retain the Vy and sometimes omit 
it, ID Perf. 1 act., and in the derivate tenses (Perf. and Aor. 1 passive). 
When it is retained, it of course is written y ( = ng) before -xo ; as qpof^w, 
7tiq>ayxa. Several verbs in -^(o usually omit the v in the Perf., etc. ; as 
XQivm, xsxQuta, xixQifiai, htql^rpf. Before the ending -juat, it either assimi- 
lates, as ^gav&y iisgafifMH ; or goes into <r, as q>cw&, niqioaiiou. Usage and 
lexicons only can determine such cases. 

Note 2. The Perf. of verbs in -ftm is formed as if from verbs in 
-fiioit ; e. g. yfifioi, vtfjM, i^epifnpia, etc. 

^ 69. Paradigms of the formation and flexion of Verbs. 

The student will of course understand, that neither ri^o> (which is 
selected as our principal model), nor any other Greek verb, actually occurs 
in all the tenses and persons here exhibited. Enough that the forms are 
possible, and in some cases actual in some of the like verbs. It was ne- 
cessary to choose an augmented root {rwna from rvnu), in order to form 
Aor. 2 and Perf. with Pluperf. 2 of the active voice (§ 58. 6). In all the 
three voices represented in the paradigm, the learner will see all that pro- 
perly lieloQgs to them in an appropriate sense, fully represented. Fut. 2 
(active and middle) belongs not to this species of verbs, but only and ex- 
clusively to verbs X, (lyVy g ; where the reader will find it in its proper 
place. The insertion of it in the paradigm of the class of barytone verbs 
now under consideration, would of necessity mislead the unwary reader. 
The notes that follow the paradigms must be consulted for the necessa- 
ry explanations. 
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NO. I. (SYNOPSIS.) 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



Tense. 

Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
Aor. 1 
Perf. 1 
Plup. 1 
Perf. 2 
' Plup. 2 
Aor. 2 



Indie. 

Tvntoi 

ixvittov 

Tvxpm 

eivxpa 

Ttrvwa 

hiTVipuif 

rirvna 

itixvnHv 

hxvnov 



Sabj. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 


ri^roi 


-Otfil 


riJxrr* 


-HV 


1 


"OVfllf 




-HV 


tV\\!(0 


"Uifll 


-ov 




'(p<a 


"01(41 

1 


-« 


-evai 


-710) 


-Oifil 


-* 


-«Vat 


rt/Tioi 


--Qltf^ ' 


-e 


-eip 



Part. 

-ttff 
-ciff 

-tag 

-civ 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Futl 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 



TVntO/iM 


-oi/ua* 


-otfifjv 


-ov 


ea^cu 


irvntofjiijw 










Tvq>d^iiaofjmu 




--olfin^ 




-ea^mi 


txmiiaofia& 




-olfifiv 


f 




xirVfAfAM 






tervxpo 


-vq>&av 


hitV(lflflV 










tetvijjOfiM 


^ M 


-oliAfiv 


' 




hvipd^v 
hvntiP 


Tvnci 


-ilflV 

-iltiv 







"Ofi^og 

-ofievog 
-Ofiivog 
-vfifiivog 

-ofievog 

-^ilg 

-itg 



MIDDLE VOICE. 



Fat.l 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 



TViftOfiai 

hvxpa/ifjp 

inmofiijv 



TViffiaficu 
Tvnfogiat 



-oluriv 
-alfAi^v 
-olfifiv 



Tutjtai 
-ov 



da0€u 



-ofAivog 
-afievog 
•'Ofiivog 
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Pailaoi«M8, etc. 



No. II. Paradigm of the barytone 













INDICA- 




Singvlar. 




Tense. 


Ist pen. 


2. 


3. 


Pres. 




TVTtrei 




-eiff 




-ei 


Imp. 




STVTttOy 




-sg 




-8 


Fut 1 




tvipta 




-Big 




-SI 


Aor. 1 




ttVflfOl 




-Off 




-8 


Perf.l 




Thvq>a 




-ag 




-8 


Plup. 1 




hejvq>Hy 




-Big 




-8* 


Perf.2 




Tstvna 




-ag 




-8 


Plup. 2 




itttvnuv 




-Big 




SI 


Aor. 2 




hvnov 




-eg 




-8 








SUBJUNC- 


Pres. 




TVTnw 




-??« 




-V 


Aor. 1 




rvifffa 




'V^ 




-v 


Perf.l 




mvipa 




-vs 




"V 


Perf.2 




TfiTVTCO) 




-v^ 




-J? 


Aor. 2 




TVJtfa 




'V^ 




-2? 


/ 






OPTA- 


Pres. 




TVmOLfil 




-oig 




-01 - 


Fut. 1 




TViffOflfJli 


- 


-oig 




-0* 


Aor. 1 




jvipaifM 




-aig 
-Biag 




-at 

-8*8 


Perf. 1 




rnvq>otfn 




-oig 




-Ob 


Perf.2 




mvnoifii 




-oig 




-Ob 


Aor. 2 




TV7lOI'(it 




-oig 




-Ob 








IMPKRA- 


Pres. 








TVinB 




. -hdi 


Aor. 1 








tvipov 




-or© 


Perf.l 








TBTVqiS 




-8TQi 


Perf.2 








xhvni 




-hta 


Aor.H 








TVnB 




-itu 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 




Pres. 


rvinsiv 


TVTnoiv -ovca 


-ov 


Fut. 


Tvtpetv 


Tvijjotr -ovaa 


'OP 


Aor. 1 


TVipai 


TVipag -atra 


-av 


Perf. 1 


'tsTvq>ivai 


Tsicptag -via 


-og 


Perf.2 


TETVneiKU 


teivTttog -via 


-6g 


Aor, 2 


TVTtUV 


\ 


TVnd 


w -ovca 


-6v 
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verb Tvmoi in the Active. 



TIVE. 



Dual. 



2. 


3. 


-nop 


-OToy 


-CToy 


"hipf 


-CTOy 


-nov 


-tXJOV 


r 


-OTW 


-arov 


"BlTOy 


— i/nyy ■ 


-tnov 


-«Toy 


-snoy 


-ittfpf 


-CToy 


-m/y 


TIVE. 




-fjftoy 


-ifToy 


-^Toy 


-lyroy 


-fftoy 


-ifToy 


-fftW 


^ijToy 


-fjftW 


-rftoy 


TIVE. 




"TOV 


-Tiyy 


"TOP 


—trpf 


-Toy 


-tvpf 


-Toy 


—Tip' 


-Toy 


— Tijy 


-^oy 


•^npf 



Plural. 




1. 


9. 


3. 


-o/isy 


-CT« 


-owt 


-o/ufy 


-CTe 


-oy 


-0^ 


-«T« 


-owrt 


-afuf 


-OfTC 


-ay 


-OLfUV 


-aT8 


-act 


-SifitV 


-€tT8 


-sicav 


"ttfur 


-«!« 


-atn 


SlfASP 


-t*T« 


"BKTOV 


-OfitV 


-CT8 


-ov 


-^fjiep 


-lyrc 


-AKTI 


-tofjisy 


-l^TS 


-OKT* 


-(oiuy . 


-1JT8 


-OKTt 


-(Ofuy 


. -17T8 


-OHTt 


-cofuy 


-1^8 


-«w* 


"ftey 


-T8 


-ey 


-fisy 


-T« 


--«y 


"(isy 


-T8 


-8y 
-etoy 


'f^ 


-T8 


-ay 


-fuy 


-T8 


-w 


-fiSP 


-T8 


-ay 



TIVE. 



■Toy 


-Twy 


•Toy 


•%WP 


■Toy 


-Tcny 


■Toy 


-Toiy 


•Toy 


-Toiy 



-aia 
-orra 
-era 

-ara 



-aTCkKToy, etc. 
"twrofp, etc. 
-Toxrcfy, etc 
"twroepf etc. 
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PARADIGM OF 



INDIC* 



Tense. 




Singular. 






Dual. 




1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 


Pres. 


tVTTtOfiai 


-vH 


-fiai 


-Ofi^OV 


-sa&w i-«r^oy 


Imp. 


itvmofifjv 


-ou 


-OTO 


-OflBi&OV 


^(T^Of 


^ia&rpf 


Fut. 1 


tv<p&ri(rofMai 


-V («0 


-STa» 


-ofisd^of ^ 


-acr^oi' 


-sffd-oy 


Fut. 2 


TVJtl^tTOfMXl 


'V («*) 


-trai 


^Ofl^OV 


-sa&ov 


-&J&W 


Perf. 


thvfifiai 


-vifjeu 


-VTnat 


-VflfM&OV 


^vq>&ay 


"Vq^&ov 


Plup. 


htrvfiiifiv 


"Vlp^ 


-vnto 


^VfljiB&OV 


-wpd-w 


^V(f^V 


Fut. 3 


xszvipofiat 


"V 


-txai 


^Ofl^W 


"tdd-OV 


-ea&w 


Aor. 1 


itvq>&fiy 


-ns 


-V 


] 


-fftOV 


-^trpf 


Aor. 2 


hvnvpf 


-ns 


-v 


' -^ov ' -ijtijy 


SUBJUNC- 


Pres. 


Tvjitottgjtat 


1. 


-ijra* -^fud-w l-mrS-w 


'■^&W 


Aor. 1 


'nKp&& 




-^Toy 


Aor. 2 


mm 


;5« 

i?5ete. 




-ftto¥ 


Perf. 


rnvfifiiyog ta 






OPTA. 


Pres. 


Tvmoifirjv 


-oto 


-otxo 


-oifisd-ov 


-oia&ov 


-okPdTff 


Fut. 1 


Tvq>-dii(Toi(iipf 


'OiO 


-Olio 


-olfiS&W 


-OMT^OV 


-^IfT'&rpf 


Fut. 2 


tVjrrifTolfifiy 


-0£^ 


-ovto 


-oifisd-oi^ . 


"^lad-ov 


-ola^Tpf 


Fut. 3 


TCTV^O/^IJV 


-oto 


-0*T0 


-oius&op ' 


-i^urd-ov 


-^Urd^ 


Aor. 1 


Tvqt&Blrpf 


-vs ; 


-n 


1 


-^ov 




Aor. 2 


tV7tsl/ipf 


-i?5 


-^ 


. 


-^iftov 


-fri7pf 


Perf. 


Tstvfifdifog dipf etc. -cl^ 


-6147 


•^ajTOV 


-^rftov 




IMPfift- 


Pred. ' 




tvinov 


-iad-m -vF^w 


-i&^av 


Perf. 
Aor. 1 




thvm 






Aor. 2 




tZnif&i 


•^ttnf 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLES. 


Pres, 


TVTirecr^aft 


IVTltOfiSVOg -9/ -ov 


Fut.1 


TVq>&^<T&T'd'ai> 


rvqt&v^ojMSifog ^-ij -oy 


Fut. 2 


TVTtria&T'd'ai 


TVTrfitrofJt&fog -17 -ov 


Perf. 


'mvq>d'ai> 


xeiv^ftivog -^ -op 


Fut 3 


ttJViff&T&at 


letinpofieyog -rj -w 


Aor. 1 


Twp&^vat 


Tvq>&iig -^ura -h 




Aor. 2 


TUTtfivou 




Tvntlg 


-eura -ev 




• 
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THE PASSIVE. 



ATIVE. 

1. 

-OfAB&a 

-vfifis&a 

w 

TIVE. 



Plural, 
2. 

-80*^8 

-8tr^8 

—B(T&B 

"SiT-d'B 

"Vqi&B 

''Vq>d-8 

"Sff'&B 

-1JT8 

-iyr8 



-^T8 
-^T8 



3. 
-OKTtft 

tttvuiUvoi i^troty 
-OKI at 

•iicrai' 



-fSo't 



TIVE. 







^OUfS^B 

'-our&B 






-1JT8 

-am 


-w*^ 




-1JT8 




iS^llB0fiXa, 


-etT8 


ATIVE. 




-8(N>8 

-t/9^8 
-iyT8 

-1/18 



-OtlTO 

-otrfo 

-•/o-ay 

-stey 



-ia&aaav or ^iad'tav 
-vq^d-wrap or '•wf&mv 
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Paiudigms, etc; 



CO 



S 8 O 
I I i 



»- 8 




S « t> I fe 

•*< •» O lo 

I I I 



I I 









•J 



B 
Eh 

O 

O 

Q 
< 

Pi 
< 



I 



I 



I 





8p § 



> 

O 

Hi 



I I 






* s 



o o o 

8 o 

1 I I 



W JO « 

<3> ^ ^ 

s I s 

O Q O 

I I I 



8 8 8 

c> c> <^ 

§ 3 § 

O 8 O 
I I I 



III 

-"» ^ "^ 
O 8 O 
I I I 



ll 



b1 

I 



? 



8 ao 
t I 



^8-2 
I I 



> 

N^ SOS 

< S I 5 
O 



§ S ^ 



b 8 o 
I I I 



> 



11 

Q CO 

I I 



rllt 11 



I 



3^3 
I I 



8 S g 



CO 



» S g 
6 S ts 
I I I 




o 

f 



8 






c« 






r-f ? 



r-f 



o o 
§ S § 

O 8 O 

1 I I 



o o 
•* S s 

O 8 O 

1 I I 



3 3 
\ I 





8 8 

I- 1- 

3- 



^g^l 




4^ c c 

s o o 



o o 



1-4 »H ©I 
•M »i« ^ 

s o o 



l-4« 

5 5 

<< 



m 



(l4 



f 


1 


1 


f 


f 


f 




1 



H H (* 



IS «s «• 

- S to 

5^;> S 

t* H *• 



^4 



I— I 

SCO 

fo<J< 
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No. III. Paradigm ofaxilXta, belonging to verbs A, fi, y, g, , 

ACTIVE. 

Pres. OTfiUoi -ai -o»/i« -« -My -ow. Imperf. sorcXiloy. 1 Perf. unahia -co 
-oi^» -8 "hai -iq. t Plup. itrrdlxuv. Perf. 2, «jtoX« (§ 65. 6, a) -co 
-oifu -s -^at -oSff. Plup. 2, i<rt6lBiv. Aor. 2, soroioy (§ 65. 11. &) 
-<rTaXoi -^tfu -8 -«2y -civ. 

PASSIVE. 

Pres. (niHoftai -lofjuti -olfjopf -ov ^&r&at -ogitvog, Imperf. iattHoftfiv. 
Fut. 1, mal&tiaofiai -oliAfjv -strd-m -ofAsrog, Ful, 2, crrccJli^o-o^a^ -olfjtrpf 
"HT&tn -ofuvog. Perf. tbroljucciy iaraXfiiyog w, iaraXfiitfog ^rpf -akvo 
-fidvog. Plup. iaxakfirpf, Aor, I, i<rtdl'&rjv, <nal&a ^drpf -i9^t -^va» 
-^«fe, Aor. 2, iardXrjv, atalm -shiv -tiS'l -^jvai -efe. Fut. 3d is not 
formed in these verbs, § 66. 4, Note 1. 

MIDDLE. 

Aor. 1, ioTSiXdfifp^f ajdXmfMti -olfirpf -ov -saS-at -ofAsvog, Aor. 2, i(nal6fi(ipff 
<nalm(iai -ov -iod-ai -6/Jtsyog, 

The only tenses that have a peculiar yZeorton, are Fut. 2 act. and middle. 
Aor. 1 has Si formation peculiar to these verbs alone, § 68. 4. fixamples 
are the following : 

Active. Fut. 2, crrelco -Hg -si, -hjov -sTtov, -ovfttv -e»T« -ov<n. Opt. 
otiloifAi, with regular flexion. Inf. arsXeiv, Part. oreXcSv -ovtra -ovv. 
Aor. 1, torsiXa -ag -e, ^atov -onvpf, -ofmf -ot« -av» • 

Middle. Fut. 2, oreXovfia^ -J (^) -«£!«*, -oifisd-ov -ela&ov -sur-d-ov, -ov-^ 
[Md-a -Bias's -ovvtau Opt. oxskolfirjif -ow, etc. Inf. (nsXslad'at, Part. 
(TTSiloi^jueyo^. 



No. IV. Paradigm of the various modes of inflection in the Perf. 

Passive. 

INDICATIVE. 

1. Verba Pura ; nsjtaldsv/iai -oai -tai. fis&ov -a&ov -a&ov. fis&a Hr&s 

-^mai, or (usually) nsnatdsvfiivoi surl, sometimes nsnatdsvatai. 

2. Verbs n, p, <p; zhgifAfMU -ytai -mai. IfAfud'oy -ufSov -up&ov» Ififis^ 
'9'a -if^s -ifAfiipot sUrl {tetgUponai), 

3. Verbs m, /yX ; tha/fiat -a^at -warn, dyfi^ov -ax^ov -ax^oy. dyfis- 

&a -ax'd's -ayfdvoi eial (TSJaxonai). 

4. Verbs t, d, S. nmsurfMu -svaat -surrau sioftBd'ov -sia&oy siad-ov, 

sUrfAS&a -surS's -surfisvot utrl (nsnsid'teicib). 

5. Verbs X,(i,v,q. satalfMuc -vat -jai, fjut&ov -Sop Sov. dXfts&a -aX- 

Ss -aXfdpoi ual {itniXarai). 

IMPERATIVE. 

ntnaldtvoo, nsnaidsMrd'Oi, etc. thgtipo, zsjQiqyd-m, etc. tha^o, TstdxSw, 
etc. nmstao, ntnsUrd'^ etc. saraXao, iaraXS-oHy etc. 

The form of the participles is ah*eady given in the 3d per£. plur. of the 
Perf. above. 
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No. V. CampareUwe 



AC- 



1. 


2. 


3. 




4. 


Tense$, 


^vgments. 


Varba pura. 


Verbs 


TT, /?, 9, TTT. 


Pros. 


• 


Xmi 


ishtn 


BQ^oanw 


Imp. 


8-OV 


bIvov 


tlsmw 


Futl 


— <rw 


Xvav 


Idipw 


(difm 


Aor. 1 


« -<ra 


tlvaa 


tls^ym 


s^aiffa 


Perf. 1 


-« -o, «« 


XsXvKa 


lilufpa 


tifijoupa 


Plup. 1 


< -8 -l»y, ice»y 


iXelvKHV 


iXMgaw 


ig^uipuv 


Perf. 2 


-« -a 




XiXoma 




Plup. 3 


t-4-c»ir 




iXdoin9¥if 




Aor. 2 


fi-W 


m 


UtTWP 




Fat. 2 








• 



Pres. 
Imp. 
Put 1 
Fut. 2 
Perf. 
Plup. 
Fut. 3 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 



-8 "fMU 
8 -8 --fJtljP 
-8 'HTOfiat 
8 -^lyy 
8 -IJI' 



XsXVfAttt 



Ulnofiat 

iXHTtOflipf 
iBtip-dT^ffOfJUU 

XiiniaofAai 
UXufifim 

XeXdipOfAtu , 

iUUp^ffif 

iUmpf 



PAS- 

B^afjifiai 



MID- 



Futl 
Aor. 1 
Aor. 2 
Fut. 2 



"VOftat 

8 -Ofltpf 



iXwrApitir 



XdyfOftm 
iXtnofifipf 






RoBt wriUs ^oifijaofuu, if^tffjt^. 



Pababiams, etc. 



MS 



Sjfnopsis. 



TIVE. 



6. 



7. 



Verbs X, y, Xi ^<f% tt» ?• 



aqlta 
VQXf* 



taaata 
ttaaaov 

thuya 
hnayuv 



Verba t, ^, ^, t. 


Verbs Xftif v,(j 


ntUrta 


hrnuqo¥ 


sjigura 


MaitBiqa 


nineuttt 


tanaifxa 

itntiqnuv 

tanoga 

tanaqw 




ansq& 



8IVE. 



aqxofiuu jacaofMu 
igX^H'W^ hwTGoitmpf 

tayi^irofwt 

thayfMi 

hsiiynrjp 

hdyfip 






nsi4r&r\<mfAai 

TtiitBurfiai 
inaulafiijif 



iamtQOfifpf 
anoi(li&9iaofAai 
anaqfiaofiai 
stntoQiiat 

ionotqv'ipf 



DLE. 



ha^afinpf 






AntBii^ftsfif 

ianaqoiAffv 

antqovfiou 



14 
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<^ 70. Notes on Paradigm No. I. (Synopsis.) 

The first pers. singular in all the tenses, modes, and voices, is here 
exhibited in the way of synopsis, in order that the student may become 
familiar with the relation which these tenses, etc., respectively bear to 
each other. Where there is no form inserted, none exists. AU the oth- 
ers may exist, but in fact do not, in respect to any one particular verb. 
In the arrangement of the tenses, I have had respect both to the order of 
primary/ and secondary tenses, and also to the theory of derivation. . Both 
of theSe could not be followed in ail cases, inasmuch as they are not al- 
ways compatible ; and then I have followed that which seemed most 
convenient. Where the accent does not appear on the ending of the 
tenses, etc., inserted, it is to be understood that it precedes it. I have 
placed the Subj. next to the Indie, because it most resembles it io res- 
pect to flexion. This is the usual method of recent grammarians. 

<^ 71. Notes on Paradigm 11. {rvntoiy 

(1) Tlfe student will note, that no separate 1 pers. dual exists in the act, 
voice. It is here of the same form with the 1 pers. plural. He will note 
also, that in all the primary tenses, the two duals are alike ; in all the 
secondary ones, they end in -tov -ttiv. All the primary tenses end in -et 
{-(Tiv) in the 3 pers. plui*al ; and all the secondary ones in -v, 

(2) In the Subj. all the duals follow the analogy of the primary tenses 
('Toy -iov). The i subscript in 2 and 3 pers. sing, throughout, is occasioned 
by changing the proper diphthong n of the Indie, into the improper diph- 
thong 7j in the Subj., in order to designate the distinction between the 
two modes. The Subj. has also this peculiarity, that aU its tenses are de- 
clined ajler the same model, viz., like the Present of the same mode. 

(3) In like ^manner the Opt. throughout is all declined uniformly; 
with the exception of Aor. 1, where merely the penult vowel differs. 
The dual throughout conforms to that of the secondary tenses (-jov -Ttpf), 
and so the 3 pers. plural ends in -v. 

(4) The Imper. is uniform throughout in its flexions ^ except that in 
Aor. 1, the vowel in the derived forms conforms to the ending of the 
tense, in the Indie, e. g. xvipovy TWpatto, with a. 

(5) The ending of the 2 pers. sing, passive (17) is a contracted forai of 
the old termination -saai^ which by dropping a makes -ea^ contr. 17. 
For this rj the Attics more commonly, and also the xotvij didX&nog often, 
employ -si ; as the paradigm shews. BovXsi, olsi, oytsi (for povlji, o*tij 
qifnj) have even become exclusive. In the Attic (circumnexed) Future, 
the same peculiarity is common. In the N. Test, we find the same end- 
iQ£[ J ®- S' fiovUiy oipUy nagi^sij etc., all 2 pers. sing, (n for ji). 

Vice versa ; the t)ld form of the 2 pers. in -aa^ sometimes appears in 
the N. Testament ; e. g. odtvaaat Luke 16: 25, xocv/dfaai Rom. 2: 17, al. 
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xaxmtttvx&(r(M Rorn. 11 : 18. Even- among the Attics some examples of 
this kind may be found ; Buttm. Ausf. Sprachl. § 87. Anm. 8. 

(6) In nearly (if not quite) all tbe cases where a circumflex appears 
on an ultimate syllable in the ground-form, etc., there is a contraction 
at the basis of the form ; e. g. Attic Fut. t(X& from teUm, made by drop- 
ping the (T from the ultimate of the Future (§ 65, 3) ; and so the Fut. of 
verbs l^ /a, v^ g [^ 68, 3\ (nsla, from otsXsco. Moreover the two Aor. pass. 
Subj., which have -a -jjg -fj, are contracted forms from the old or Ionic 
-60) -ifig "Sif, etc. As to Inf. Aor. 2 tvjisIv with circumflex, it is disputed 
whether this is the result of contraction, or of design to make distitiction 
merely by accent The actual existence, however, of such forms as 
paXieiv ( = ^akeip) seema to favour the former opinion. 

(7) Val*ious dialects have given many additional forms to several of 
the tenses besides those exhibited in the paradigm. For example ; (a) 
Imperf. and Aor. 1, 2, have an iterative (intensive) form in -(rxov -antoiiriifp 
in the Indii?., without augment; as vuTtrsaxov for Btvirtovy etc. (b) 
The Pluper. 1 and 2 has Ionic endings -sa -sag -ce, instead of -etv -svg -ei/ 
also '-fi is substituted by the Attics for the Ionic -ca, as i^drj for ijdstv, etc. 
(c) The 3 pers. plur. of the primary tenses, has in Doric -ortt -am for 
"Ovai -aai>} as nmTovti^ titvqiavth etc. (d) The Subj. act. 1 pers. sing, 
has sometimes in Homer the paragogic -p, as aya/wfju ; 2 pers. sing, 
often and in almost all writers -ad-a fov-g, as id-iXrjtr&a ; 3 pers. sing.- aiA- awy 
Dor. -Tt, as Xafyav, id-iXrju. The Infs. act. in -«iv, viz. Pres. and Fut. 
1 and Aor. 2, and -vav of the Perfect, have, in Horaer and in the older 
Greek, other forms also, viz., -ifisvai -intv -fisvai -/i«y. Aor. pass, has 
-rifiBvai -rjfisv for tbe usual -ijvai>. Other Infinitives remain unchanged. 
For many lesser and merely dialectical changes, the larger Gr. grammars 
must be consulted. 

(8) In Aor. 1 of the Opt. act. the student will perceive, under 2 and 3 
pers. sing, and 3 pers. plural secondary forms (jviffsiag^ tvipats, vu^tav) 
which are called Aeolic, but which are more usual than the regular 
forms. Mf 

(9)r The secondary and syncopated forms in the Aor. of the Paissive 
' Opt., (xvcpd-tifisv, etc., TvnsifiEv, etc.) are more common than the regular 
ones. The 3 plur. syncop. is almost exclusively used. 

(10) The Imper. 3 plur. {tvirtovTiov) in the 'act. voice, and Imp. 3 
plur. pass. (wTtriad-oitv), were the more usual forms among the Attics ; and 
are also found in other dilaects. 

^ 72. Notes on Paradigm III. verbs XjfifV,^, 

{1) Nearly all the tenses here afe modelled in the common way ; and 
therefore need at most nothing more than the synopsis which I have given, 
and which will be intelligible to the reader without further explanation. 

(2) Aor. 1 differs here from the common regular one, only in its 
formation, (being without a in the ending, and having a long penult vowel), 
but not in the flexion ; as the paradigm shews. 
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(8) The Fot 2 (at it is ntnied) Mt. and middle^ ui declined ki the 
manner of the contracts in -ca>/the real original forms being -«o» and 
-iofia^ which are contracted of course into -w -ot//<ai. 

^ ^8. Notes on Paradigm IV. ofthefonau of the Perfect, 

(1) The main object here is to exhibit the various ways in which the 
difihrent wndts are changed, before the endings -juai -^at -Ta«, etc. The 
student can have no difficulty at all in tracing the origin of the various 
changes exhibited, if he turns back to the Rules in § 10. The spaces be- 
tween the sing., dual, and plural, without the dash (-)i are intended to 
make a visible distinction between the three different numbers. 

(2) In the 3 plur. here the student will notice the forms nmadtvanai, 
tn^ifpataiy rmixatah ntnd&atai^ itnikatm. In these the old poetry, the 
Ionics, and even the Attic poets substituted et for v that would be in the 
common ending ; and thus made a declension ending in the verb, without 
the use of the participle in its room. Regularly the 3 plur. Perf. would 
always end in -yra* (as in ntnal^evrtm) ; but when a consonant in the 
root precedes, this is impracticable. Hence the participial form on the 
one hand (the usual one), and the above form on the other. 

The Pluperf. pass. 3 plur. ending in -i^o, and the Opt. tenses peas, 
which end in the same manner (-rro), are subjected to the same changes ; 
e, g. TmtxQUno for Tvnxomnot etc. The Ionics even substitute -igxo for 
the ending of the secondary tenses in -ono. 

In those Perf« pasMves which come from verbs t, ^, ^, and where cr in 
the Per£ is a compensation for the omitted t, ^, or ^ (§ 66. 3. & 2), such 
4r is dropped in these peculiar forms, and the mute is restored ; e. g. n^ 
^td, nimviiLai^ 3 plur. nend&cnai (with d" restored) instead ofninBtrrat, etc. 

^ 74. jJVb^e^ on Paradigm V. (Comparative Synopsis.) 
r 
(1) No. 2 presents the formatives, both prefix and suffix. Tlie -i pre- 
coded by the dash> denotes tliat some consonant (such as the case requires) 
stands in the place of the dash^ and makes redvplicatiofu 

(S) The reader will perceive at once, by casting his eye over the 8y- 
ttopais, what tenses aie, and are not, formed by the various classes of verbs. 
From the tenses here designated in the Indie, he can have no difficulty 
in making out the derived modes ; especially if he compares them with 
Par. I. 

(3) For Perf. 2 in Idnm^ consult § 65. 6. c. The example ^anrai is 
designed for the double purpose of exhibiting a verb with n% character, 
«iid oomnenoing with (, which doubles in all cases of augment Per£ 2, 
Aoii. 2^ ow., it would seem, are not usual in such veibs. 

(4) Under Na ji^ in the oaae of S^ti may be seen the difficulties which 
^Ripliony WMietiinas throws in the way of forming several tenses. The 
leader will call lo mind, that verbe oa, %t, usuaUy belong to the i^ ^i x class, 
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(§ 64. 3. h)t and verbs with C sometiioes belong to the same ckwa (§ 64. 

3. e). 

(5) To the verbs with t, ^, & (No. 6), belong verbs with i for the 
most part, (but not always (§ 64. 3. c). They may be known by the Fu- 
ture ; for if this is simply -htoi, then they belong here, as tpgdim (ip^dm)^ 
ipgatru. On the contrary, taatrmj Ta£o), belongs to the x, /, x class. AH 
the tenses of verbs ending in -i&t and belonging to -r, S, ^, excepting Pres. 
and Imperf., are modelled in the same way as those in the paradigm ; so 
that a separate paradigm is not needed. For Perf. 2, see § 65. 6. c, 

(6) For the syllabic augment in Perf. 1 of No. 7, see § 54. S. For the 
form of Perf. 2, see § 65. 6. 5. In the act. and midd. voices, where a Fut. 
f^ exists, as here, there is of course no Fut 1. No Fut 3 exists here ; 

see § 58. 5. 

^ 75. Accentuation of Verbs. 

The minute detail of this would be out of place here ; the leading 
principles will be very briefly stated. 

(1) The accent, as a general rule, is placed as far back as the 
nature of syllables will permit. 

(2) When an accented augment falls away, the accent goes up- 
on the next succeeding syllable, as i'^aXe, pdXe ; and if this be the 
only remaining syllable of the word, it takes the circumflex, as e^fj, 

Pv. 

(3) The circumflexed forms of various tenses, are to be regard- 
ed as contracts, (~«'oi into -cu) ; and so of circumflexed temporal 
augments, as avijjnov = aviantov. 

(4) Aor. 2 act. accents the ultimate in the Inf. and Part., as. 
rvntipf timoiv ; in the Middle, the penult Inf., as ivnia^at. In the 
Inaper. middle (2 pers. smg. only), the ultimate; ssyevov. 

NoTS 1. In the active Imper. Aor. 2. smi, iWi, wgi, and (Attic) Xafiif 
M^ accent the last ; but other verbs follow the general rule. 

(5) The penult is accented, (a) In the Inf. and Part. Perf. pas^ 
sive ; as titvq>Oa^, nrvfifififog. (b) In all the usual Infinitives in 
^poiy as tfTV(pi¥ai, tvni}vat. (c) In the Aor. Inf. active, as ri;^a«. 
(d) In all the Optatives in -o* -««, as q>vXdTTOi, (pvXd^at, 

(6) AU participles in -hq -wg are oxytones ; %vqi^§ig^ xixvndg. 

(7) In compound verbs, the accent can never go farther back 
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Imp. 
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Fut. 1 
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Fut 2 
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Plup. 
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Fut 3 
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Aor. 1 
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Aor. 1 
Aor.2 
Perf. 
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Fut. 1 
Fut 2 
Fut 3 
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Perf. 
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-«^TI|y 
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Pres. 


TVTVt&r^ai 


Fut 1 


TW^^a&T&OU 


Fut 2 
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Perf. 


%ttvq>&ai 


Fut 3 


ttjtnfftaS-M 


Aor. 1 


Ti;<]p^yo» 


Aor.2 


TV7lfl¥0U 



PARTICIPLES. 

jwrtofiwog -ij -oy 
Twp&ifiirofisifag -ij -oy 
TVTtfiaofisifog -^ -ov 
ttrvfifiirog -fi -ov 

TSTVipOfiiVOg -71 "OV 

Tvqt&iig -iUra -h 
Tvniig "Hua -ey 
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then unites in a diphthong with it ; e. g. (iur&oeig, fuv&dig ,• fiur&ofjgf fua- 
S-dlg. The Inf. fMurS'ovv probably arises from the ofd Doric form fuaS'osp. 

N. B. The student will best commit to memory these different forms, 
by first declining regularly, after the model of Tvjrrai, the uncorUrctcted 
form, until it is altogether familiar ; and then applying the rules of con- 
traction above given, which will enable him from principle to make out 
all the forms ; so that he will not be obliged to depend merely on the te- 
nacity of his memory. 



\ 



lie 



VMMAmam, nc. 



PARADIGM OF 







ACTIVE. 






Present. rifi- 




(jpiX- 


X^(f- 




S. 


an -01 


«« 


m 


> ' ' 

om 


ft 






ietg -§« 


iug 


-* 


ostg 


-ok 






aei -^ 


«8» 


HB» 


OBi 


-Ob 


iDd. 


D. 


aetw -inov 


irtov 


"bItw 


ottw 


-ovtor 






anop -oToy 


inov 


-bItw 


onw 


-ovtw 


« 


P. 


tiers -OT8 




-OVfitV 
-UTB 


oofior 

OtJB 


-ovfjuy 
-ovn 






aovirt -ttNTft 


iovir& 


"O^t 


OOWi 


-OVQl 




S. 




in 




on 


ft 








t 


-3 


ofig 


-ois 

-0% 


Subj. 


D. 


atftov "ixTov 


irftov 


-^OV 


WftW 


-tnop 






atftw -aTW 


ifftov 


-riTOV 


OfftOP 


-&tw 




P. 


ai»/«ey -iSfUf^ 


ifoiiof 


-wfiev 


0<0(UV 


-n(U¥ 






ehfrs -oT« 


tflftB 


-1JT8 


OfftS 


-ens 






OefNTl ~fl0O't 


ifoat 


-Gai 


OOHT* 


-«HFft 




S. 


aotfu -^fu 


iotfit 


-Olftt 


OOtfU 


-olfu 






aotg -^g 


ioig 


-dig 


ooig 


-dig 






r "ft 


ioi 


-Oft 


oot 


-ol 


Opt. 


D. 


iovtw "^tw 


ioitov 


-oStoy 


oqItov 


-oiTor 






aoltrpf -^tip' 


eohtpf 


-OwlJV 


ootrqy 


-olwpf 




P. 


aoijuv -^fuv 


ioifwf 


-oifiey 


OOi/ABy 


-oljuv 






aoiftB -9T8 


ions 


-0»TS 


OOttB 


-dita 






aoi&f -fj^ev 


iouv 


-oXey 


OOUP 


-ou» 




S. 


OB -a 


SB 


-e» 


OB 


-ov 






ah99 -OTV 


C9I0i 


~«/t« 


oitn 


-OVT99 


Imp. 


D. 


attw -atov 


mof 


-cftToy 


OBJOP 


-ovtov 




ahwp -oTcuy 


esTfiny 


-e/TOW 


oitwv 


-ovmr 




P. 


ana -axa 


isTB 


"BhB 


&ttB 


-oi;t8 






ahwrmf -atwrap 


thwraif "shwrctif 


ohwrav 


-ovtmaaw 


Inf. 


\d8W "^ 


isw 


--$%¥ \ 


OBIV 


-OVP 




M- 


donf -wf 


sW 




OWf 




Part 


F. 


aovaa -&va 


iowa 


-owra 


oowa 


-oura 

1^ 




N. 


1 


iw 


-ow 


OQV 


-ow 



Imperf. 



itlfi- 



iq>a- 



aXSVif- 



Ind. 



S. 



D. 



P. 



tllOlf 

asg 

OB 

anw 



-ag 
-a 



-aJOP 
antjpf -ofvipf 
aofup 



OOP 



-tCfitP 



B0¥ 

Bsg 

88 

inov 

88ff}1^ 



^8f8 

toy 



-ow 
-Big 
-u 
-bTtov ^ 

-Bfffpf 
-OVfiOf 
-BI/tB 
-OW 



OOlf 

osg 

08 
OSiOV 

oinpf 

OOfW 

08T8 

OOP 



-<iw 

-ovg 

-ov 

-ovjoiy 

—ofvnf¥ 

-OVfUP 

-ov%% 
-ow 



> J 



FiiftADlMB, XTC. 



at 



CONTRACT VERBS. 



PASSIVE. 





rifi- 




(fik- 


X 

OOflM 


pua- 


aofLUi 


-WfjMt 


iofMLt 


-OVflOU, 


-OV/MM 


V • 


'^ 


^H 


"V 


ojl 


-0* 


aszai 


^aiat 


Bsxai 


"Htm 


OBXtU 


-OVTCX* 


aofts&ov 


^tlifisd^oy 


eo/is&ov 


-OVfU&OP 


OOfiB&OV 


-ovfu&mf i 


asa&ov 


^atrd-ov 


istr&ov 


-bIo&ov 


OBO&OV 


"Om&op 


asa&ov 


^a<T&ov 


is(T&oy 


-Blffd-OV 


osa&ov 


"OVfT&OP 


etofied'tt 


'WfiB&a 


sofiB&a 


^^OVfAB&a 


ooiAB&a 


-ovfiB&a 


otead'8 


~&<r&e 


BBV&B 


-b'Ut&b 


OtfT&B 


-owr&B 


aovxai 


-artai 


Boyxaif 


-ovyf«* 


OOVTM 


"CvrtM 




^apLM 


itafAai 


~&(MLl 


OfOfiat 


'-AfWi 


»v 


-9 


h 


— 

'V 


Otj 


-ol 


afftai 


-cttat 


hftai 


-17TO* 


OIJXOll 


-mM 


atofu&w 


"afiB&w 


BWfJlt&OP 


"(OfAB&OV 


OmfiB&QP 


-^t&flB&OP 


aryrd'oy 


-a(T&ov 


8fl<T&0y 


"ijad'ov 


oiyrd'ov 


"Wr&op 


arjtT'd-oif 


^&(r&oy 


ir^d-ov 


-ijad'ov 


OfjV&OP 


-oiffdinf 


oi(a(jie&a 


-lofisd-a 


sd^d'a 


-(afM!&a 


0(oii8&a 


"tafjud-a 


aiivS-s 


-atr-d-e 


sria&B 


-ria&8 


OfiO&B 


-wrd-B 


atovtat 


"fovtat 


Biovxai 


-(urrat 


otavxat 


"(avxat 


aolfiTiv 


-(fffiriv 


solfifiv 


"OlflflV 


OO^TJV 


-o/ft^ 


aoM 


-tao 


8010 


-olo 


0010 


■^lo 


aono 


-($X0 


ioLxo 


-olxo 


ootxo 


-otia 


aoifAe&ov 


-(^fud-ov 


BOiftB&OV 


-olfu&ov 


ooifUi&ov 


-'olfu&ap 


aOKT&OV 


"&fTd'Oy 


ioiad-ov 


-oUt&ov 


ooia&ov 


-ola&op 


tfoh&Tit 


— WCvip' 


BoUr'&rp^ 


-oUrdfiv 


ooh&riv 


"Oladipf 


ctolfiB&a 


-(g^e&a 


Bolfisd-a 


-olfisd-a 


oolgiBS'a 


-olfiB&a 


aottr^B 


-(0(T&B 


ioia&B 


-ola&B 


OOMrd-B 


~o%a&9 


aoivxo 


-WVTO 


BOIVXO 


-oltfxo 


OOIVXO 


"OlvXO 


dov 




80V 


-ov 


oov 


-ov 


aia&ta 


. -d(T&m 


Biird-n 


"th&et 


OwvU 


-OVff&Ot 


dsa'd'ov 


-aad'ov 


isad-ov 


-tia&ov 


oBtrS'ov 


-ow^w 


aBtrdcmv 


-aa&oiv 


t8(Td'(aV 


-tUr&mf 


oitr&av 


"^va&wf 


dc(T-&e 


-aad'8 


iead^B 


-bUt&b 


6sa&8 


-ova&B 


txia&wrav 


-cKT&atrav 


siffd-foirav -BUr'^mvav 


oitrS-wrap 


-^wr&wrmf 



dsa'd'ai ■^affd'at \ istrd'at -b'Ut&ou, \ ostrd'ai ^oviT'd'at 



<MdfiBVog 

aoftspTi 

aofjuvov 



"fHfitvoq 


BOfABPOg 


-ovfityog 


oofisvog 


-ovfASifog 


-oufdvri 


BOfiSvri 


-ovfiBnj 


ooiuvq 


-ovfuni 


-miMvov 


BOfiSVOV 


-ovfjuyov 


OOflBVOV 


-OV/iSVOt 



!tfB6l 



titfl— 



i(fik- 



C^pVtT-^ 



aoiirjv 


-miirjy 


Boiirpf 


-OVfilJV 


OOflipf 


-OVfAfJP 


aov 


-Q) 


BOV 


-ov 


oov 


-ov 


atto 


-OTO 


6ST0 


-BlXO 


ono 


-^vto 


aofiBd-oy 
diad'ov 


-dfju&ov 
-ourd'ov 


tOfJlB&OV 
BBO&OV 


-OVflBd-OV 

-bJo&ov 


OOfi^d'OV 

ostr&ov 


-^VfiS&OP 


aia-9rfy 
aofud'a 


-d(T^fJV 

~<afji8&a 
'-&(T&e 


HO&rjv 

BOflB-d'tt 
iBff&B 


-Biad-fjfif 

'^vfi&&a 

-Ble&B 


oiodipf 

OOfMB-d'a 
OBa&B 


-ovfiB&a 
"Owr&i 


aorta 


-mrto 


iorto 


-ovvxo 


oono 


-ovmo. 
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114 §77. Notes oif Contract Veebs. 



<^ 77. Notes on the Paradigm, etc. 

(1) Instead of the forms of the Opt Pres. exhibited in the paradigm, 
the Attic usually, and other dialects occasionally, employed, particularly 
in the singular, a contracted form with the ending -fjv instead of "Oifii ; 
which is regularly declined ; e. g. ti^^V^ -(^g -4v f&V^ -torjTov tffiifity 
-t^tjts -toijirav* So (piXoirjy -^g -fj, etc. ; /p-utro/iyy -ijj -tj, etc. 

(2) Aor. 2, also Perf. and Pluperf. 2, are never formed in these verbs. 
All the other tenses, (Pres. and Imperf. excepted), are of the common 
and regular structure ; and therefore need no paradigm. 

(3) The Attics themselves in a few cases neglected the usual con- 
tractions of these verbs ; e. g. in dissyllabic verbs in -€gd, when 97, or a 
vowel of the O class, immediately followed the s of the root, as nXim, nliji, 
TtliofisVj nXiowTi, nXi&Mnj uncontracted ; but nUlg, nXii, etc. contracted, be- 
cause a vowel different from tj or the O class follows the 6 of the root. 

(4) The general riile (§ 76. 2) is, that the derived tenses prolong the a, 
s, 0, of the root, in these verbs. To this, however, there are not a, few ex- 
ceptions ; specially in verbs -ato -sot. (a) In -dta ; such as dafidoi^ /£>laai, 
Tiegdoi, and others marked in the lexicons, with a short in the Fut., as daiia- 
0-0), /cXao-Q), etc. (&) In e y xaXeoi), a^xeo), TcXio), aidiofiav, etc., with s short in 
the Fut. as xaUam, dgniawy TsXiao), (xlS8(T0fJbaL, etc. (c) Some in -cw vary 
between the long and short vowel, in the derived tenses ; e. g. alvioa, 
awiaoiij'irjvTifjkar no&ioii, Ttod-iata and nodTjtroi, etc. (d) Of verbs in -oo>, 
only dgoo) has short o in the Future ; all the rest take o). 

(5) Some verbs in -aw have « long in -the Future instead of 17, viz. 
those whose a is preceded by £, i, or g ; as idoDj idaoa' lortao, koTMaca' 
dgdmy dgdata. But /^aca and ^gd(o take ij in the Future. ^Jxgodofjiab has 
long a, 

(6) Six verbs in -ia signifying constant motion, have a Fut. svaw,- 
viz., '$'8(0, vioi, nXiut, nvifa^ gia, x^^j ^"^ nXtvata, ^svtrto, etc. 

(7) The Subj. and Opt. Perf. pass, of xijetrifiat, fjdiAvijiAai, is formed in 
a regular way ; as Subj. xixTtofiat, Opt. it&ajjfiriv and -fafitjVj Subj. fufji- 
ymiiai, Opt. (Mfivrjurjp and -f^firiv, etc. In general, these tenses are form- 
ed in the Contracts as elsewhere, viz. by a Part, and the verb b\jaL 

(8) Some verbs in -d(a (Sao), nBivdatj diipdo), and some others) take ij 
instead of a in the contracted forms ; as ^dut -o), Sdsig -^g (not S^g), ^dei 
-J (not £a), etc. 3 Imperf. contracted, e^rjg, ^fj, etc. 

(9) The epic and the different dialects made minute changes almost 
without number in the contracted verbs ; which can be learned only from 
ithe lexicons and from practice. 
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Verbs in -fii. , 

^ 78. Leading Peculiarities of the these verbs, 

(1) One distinguishing trait is, that they receive the tense-end- 
ings and those which designate person, without any union-vowel be- 
tween themselves and these endings. A second is, that they ac- 
centuate the ante-penult, in the ground-form ; a third, that they are 
all augmented forms and secondary ; a fourth, that they are found 
no where but in the Pres. and Imperf. of all the voices, and Aor. 
52 of the act. and middle, and scarcely any of them in all these ten- 
ses ; a fifth, that they have personal endings peculiar to them- 
selves ; a sixth, that mere fragments, e. g. a particular tense only, 
or a part of one,, are commonly used in the forms under considerai- 
tion. 

Note 1. With the exception of hrrifii, tiS-rifjit, didmiiiy and 117^^, there 
is no verb of this class which has even all the three tenses named as be- 
longing to them ; and such verbs as are employed in these irregutar^foraiB, 
often have reguUar corresponding forms also^ in the same tenses. 

(2) All verbs in -tnAi -(a(ii^ are derivates of roots -ciw, -«o), or poi, 
i. e. of contract verbs ; those in -wiai -vvvfii, come from verbs in 
-vto (w), or from some of the contract forms. 

Note 1. (a) To find the root m -rifjii or -oip, drop the -fit, shorten 
the vowel that precedes it, add the usual and regular -w ending of the 
Present, and throw away the prosthetic syllable ; e. g. XaTtifjii, root aidta ; 
%ld7jniy root &iio, dtd&tfit, root doot. (b) In the forms -vvfib -vwfju, drop 
these, and add the -oi / as dslitifvfjii dslxoi' noqivwiit, xogiot. 

Note 2. The prosthetic syllable belongs only to verbs in -^/ut and 
-eotit. Here it is made by I when the verb begins with two consonants or 
with a vowel, as oraw, unr]fu' leo, 'irjfjn ; but by i. joined with the first con- 
sonant of the root and preifixed, when there is but one consonant at the 
Beginning, as '&ifo, ti^rini (t for ^, § 10. R. 4) ; 5ow, didmfii. Verbs in 
--WfAt admit no prosthetic syllable. 

(3) The penult long vowel of these verbs is retained in the 
sing, of all the tenses in the Indie. -4c^it;c; and also in the dual 
and plur. of Aor. 2, the cases of ri^vf^h ^l^o^i^h and Ytnu only ex- 
cepted, in which verbs the vowel is here short in the dual. The Pas- 
sive is distinguished specially by having the same vowel short 
throughout, in the Indicative. 

Note 4. The irregularities of these verbs are so great, that no rules 
for their formation in general t(iroughout the tenses, can be given to any 
serious advantage. They are best learned from the paradigm. 
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Veabs in -^ (Active). 



Pres, 



dldotf*i 



INDICATIVE. 



-n^ 


-tl<n 


-onov 


-n^ 


"If^V 


-CToy 


-(aq 


-QMT* 


-oToy 


-vg 


-V(Jl 


-vxov 



-atov J-«/M«y 

-OToy -o^cy 
-vroy -t'juey 



-arc 

-6t8 
-OM 



-CMr/' oit -iaat 
-ovffb or -oaat 
-Oo'* or vain 



Pres. 



duupvm 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



-ii« 




-^Toy 


-^Toy 


-OifUV 


-ijrs 


-//5 


"V 


-r\xov 


-fjrov 


"(ajisv 


-^T« 


-«H$ 


-? 


-«Toy 


-wToy 


-(tf/EACy 


-0)T6 


-VJ?S 


-VJ? 


-twyioy 


-vijToyl 


-VfOfMP 


-i;i^6 



-WO"* 



OPTATIVE. 



Pres. 



urro/ijy 
dbdoifir 



-fig 


-^ 


-ijTOy 
-atToy 


-?jTiyy 


-alfitv 


-a%TS 


^fjg 


-1? 


-i^Toy 

-MTOy 




-^ju^y 


-fjftS 

-sirs 


-1^5 


-^ 


-ip:ov 


-IJTfjV 


-Tjfisy 


-rjfiz 


-Otff 


-04 


-OITOV 
"OllOV 


-olxrpt 
-ohriv 




-ObtS 

-one 



-fjaav 
-siev 
-riaav 
-ciiaav 



Pres. 



-r-s- 



IMPERATIVE, 





urta&i 


-OTCi) 


-mov 


-crrwy 




-ttn 1 


r 


umj 










« 


'/ 


tl&ejt 


-8T« 


-nov 


-€TOiy 


9 


-CT8 


xld^u 














dldo&i 


-OTW 


-OTW 


.-OTwy 




-0X8 




dldov 












* 


dslxwd-i 


-VTOI 


"VTOV 


-VTftjy 


1 


-VX8 


\ 


ddxvv 













-ctxs i 'Xwrav or-avxtav 



-x(0(rav or -8yTo»y 



-TOMray or -ovxtav 



-x&taav or-i/yrwy 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. 



laxavat 
xi/d-wm 
dtdovat 



Pres. 



PARTICIPLE. 



MTTCfff -«o"o -ay 



xiS-iig "sTaa -iv 

dbdovg -ovaa -6v^ Gen. oyT05> etc. 

dsiMng -vca -vv 



Verbs iiv '^, (Active). 
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INDICATIVE. 



Impf. 



urtfjp 

hi&ovv 

idldow 
idtUvvy 
idslxwov 



-Tig 
-rig 
-&Big 

-ovg 

-vg 
-vsg 



i-1 

I "U 

; -01 

'-01/ 

i 

-V 

-vs 



-arov 
-CToy 


-artjv 
-irriv 




-ats j 


-aiov 


-OTHV 


"O/iSV 


-0T8 


"VtOV 


-{rtrfv 


"Vfur 


-i;t« 



-StTOBP 

"Oaav 

(idldow) 

-wrav 



Aor.3 



INDICATIVE. 



urtfjp 


-vs 


-n 


-lyrov 


-fjTnv 


"TltAev 


-fjre 


M&ftP 


-vg 


-1J 


"STOV 


"irtiy 


-efASP 


-eif 


td<av 


-mg 


-w 


-mov 


-OlfJV 


-Ofiev 


-OTC 



"Offav 



Aor^ 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 



OTcS 




'V 


-riTOV 


-TjTOV 


-&fiSV 


-^Tfi 


^W 






-fjtOV 


-rjtov 


-ODfjiev 


-fltt 


^01 


-Wff 


-^ 


-(OJOV 


-okov 


-wfiev 


-a>Tc 



-cSo"* 

-ftJo"! 



Aor.2 



OPTATIVE. 



(rtaltp^ 


-^9 


-n 


"fjftav 


-^iiyy 


-tlfietf 


-i^« 


'dshir 


-^g 


-^ 


-ritov 


-»/ti?r 


"fjflSV 


-1JTC 


dokp^ 


-ng 


"V 


-fftOV 


-^'xi?y 


•^ftsv 


-1?TC 



-fxi€y or -i^aay 
-€*» or -ijaay 
-OM^ or -ijaar 



Aor.2 



IMPERATIVE: 





etfj&b* 


-^TO) 


-rrtov 


-9jr(ov 




-ijie 




&is(&iTl) 


-STOI 


-hoy 


-h(av 




-^Tg 


\ 


dogido'd'i) 


-OTftI 


-OTOV 


-OTftW 


^ 


-6t€ 



-rfTCifTaVf etc. 
-irotaay, etc. 
-oTOKToy, etc. 



INFINITIVE. 



Aor.2 



fnr\vai, 
do(fyai 



Aor. 2 



PARTICIPLE. 

<ndg -a<ra -ay 

'd'dg -iUra -w 

dovg -owra -6y Gen. -oyrog 



In the N. Test., dvd^a^ xard^a here, from |9^^ei t so areiora. 
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Veebs in "fit {Passive). 



Pres. 



urtufiat 

dldofAttl 

dUxpvfiai 



-irat 

tna 

* 

-atu 
-irat 



'tat 

-tat 

-rat 
'Tat 



INDIC 



Pres. 



Una'fiat 

TtS-WfAOt 

dtdwfAat 
datttrvrnfiat 



-V 

-V 

I* 

'V 



-fizat 
-mat 
-fftat 



SUBJUNC- 

-(OfiB&OV 
-WfA^OV 



Pres. 



Urraifiijf 

dtdolfivpf 
d$txrvoifMfpf 



-o 
-o 
-o 
-o 



-TO 
-TO 
-TO 
-TO 



OPTA- 



-aiusS-ov 

-olflBd-OV 
-olfAS&jOV 



IMPER- 



Pres. 



Imperf. 



urrafA^riy 

ididofirjv 
idBtxyvfAtjv 



Urrdfro) 

urroi 

tl&sao 

dldofro 

dldov 

dshtriHro 



-aao (-TO)) 
-sao (-ov) 
-oao (-ov) 
-wro 



-airS'm 

-OO^O) 

-vfr&m 



"OTO 
-CTO 
-OTO 

-vto 



-dflsd'OV 

-s/mS-ov 

-OflS&W 
■^fM&OV 



Pres. 



INFINITIVE. 

tiS'&r-d'at 

dldoffd'Ot 

deiatvwr^ai 



Pres. 



PARTICIPLE. 

urrd/juvog -rj -or 
Tt&ifietfos -fj -ov 
dtdofjisvog -fi -ov 
dHxvvfAevog^ -ov 



Verbs in -/u^ (Passive), 
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ATIVE. 


• 










-OUT'd-OV 


-ugS-ov 


-dfifr^a 


-ugS-b 


-artai 




-Btf'&OV 


-^rd-ov 


-^fiB&a 


-BG&B 


-Btnai 




-oad'ov 
"Wrd'ov 


-OG&OV 
-VG&Otf 


"Ofud'a 


-OGd^B 
-VG&B 


-WTff* 


TIVE. 














'^G'&OP 
-^G'd'OV 

-wGd-or 
-fIG&oy 


-fonBd'a 
-wfud-a 


-fJG'&B 

-^IgS-b 

'^G'd'B 


-mrrat 


TIVE. 












-b'Ut&ov 
-ourS-ov 
-OKr&ov ' 


-olG&rpf 
"OlG&rpf 


-alfABd-a 

-olflB'd'a 

-oifiBd-a 


-aVG'd-B 

-hixy^B 
-oUtS-b 

-OlG'&B 


-alrto 

-QWTO 


ATIVE. 












-a(T&ov 


-aG'&OiV 




-aG-d-B 


-oGd'WGcty, etc. 




-BG-d-W 


-^Gd-onf 




"SG'&B 


^BGd-iOGav, etc. 




-OG&OV 


"OGd-OiV 




-OG&B 


-oG^faGaVy etc. 




-^gS'ov 


"VG'd'mf 




"VG-dtB 


-vG'd'iaGaVy etc. 




-aG-d-ov 

^BG-^GV 
-OG&OV 
-VG-d'OV 


-OGdipf 
-BG'&TJV 

-^G-d^rpf 

"VG-dlJV 


-iuBd-a 
-OfjiB&a 
"VfiB&a 


-aG&B 
-BG'd'B 

-ogS-b 

-VG-&B 


-arto 

-BVtO 
-OVTO 

-Anno 
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^ 79. Notes on the Verbs in -fi*. 

(1) Verbs in -vfjit have, for the most part, a corresponding form in -vm, 
which b declined as Yefba Pura, and is often employed in all the tenses^ 
instead of the forms in -Vfii. 

(2) In the Imperf. sing, all the verbs in -fii (the first conj. only ex- 
cepted,, viz. tmrjfii) usually have forms like the barytones in -cd; and the 
2 and 3 pers. sing, are genercdly of this kind. Even in the case of unruMtf 
the Ionic has such forms in the Imperf., e. g. lunwv, urtag, una, etc. In 
the Present, the 1 pen. sing, is generally of the form in -fu ; the other per- 
sons often take the barytone form, L e. they appear as if coming from 
Unata, Ti'^eoi, dMa, etc. 

(3) The student will observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. modes, act. 
and passive, the accent does not fall back (where it might and would in 
regular verbs) upon the root-syllable, but remains (where it can) on the syl- 
lable of ike ending which comes next after it ; e. g. ti^tov (not jlihfrop)^ 
didoTTOP (not dldonop), Unwfjiai (not loroi^oci), didola'd-ov (not dldour&oy)j 
etc. Such are the usual forms. But still, in the Passive and Middle^ both 
in the Opt. and Subj., there are forms which appear to come from bary- 
tones in -0), and have the common accentuation and forms ; e. g. jl&iOfAat 
(not Ti^oSjuot), Opt. Ti&olfirir (not ri^ilfirjv), dtdafAoi {not did&fjiai)j etc. 
These cases of peculiar accentuation belong to conj. 2 and 3 ; but even in 
conj. 1. {unafiai), the accentuation in the Opt. sometinies follows the same 
rule of exception to the general principle here, although the forms do not ; 
as taralfitpff tcrtotto, lurtaTO, etc. (not Unalo, iaralTO, etc, according to the 
usual accentuation.) 

(4) The reader should also observe, that in the Subj. and Opt. through- 
out, of the verbs in -vfii, the forms are borrowed from the barytone -^Oj 
and accented in the regular way. This class of verbs form no Aor. 2, act 
or middle. Some exceptions to the first remark, (e. g. dattfvtOj miyvvxo^ 
etc.), appear to be formed by syncope. 

(5) The syncopated forms ef the dual and plur. Opt act., in the three 
first conjugations, are exhibited in the paradigm. The Passive forms of 
tbe Opt resemble this syncope throughout. 

(6) The Imper. Aor. 2 middle puts a circumflex on the simple fbrms, 
in the 2 pers. sing. ; which a dissyllabic preposition moves back ; e. g. 
'd'ov and also iv&oVf but xata&ov. Out of the 2 pers. sing., the accentua- 
tion is as usual ; e. g. ep&&rS^s, xorer^co-^fi, etc. 

(7) The dialects occasion a great variety of changes in these irregular 
verbs. Some of these are,' (a) Prolongation of forms ; e. g. •d-c5. Ion. -^ia^ 
£pic d-Bloi ; so aifS, <ni(o, aTs/o), etc. ; da, dtao), Opt. d^i} for dolij in the N« 
Test., etc. (b) The Inf. in -^ev ^fjiBvat, as Ji&ifitv, tid^ifiwai, for TiS-hai, ; 
dofuvj dofABvai, for dovvai, etc, (c) So hid^sa (Ion.) forijl&riv, ht&ep (epic) 
for hid-eaaVf didorti (Dor.) for dvdovai, ib&iatai (Ion.) for xld-Binatj etc. 

(8) It not unfrequently happens, that verbs which have a Pres. and 

16 
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Imperf. only (such as verbs -i/o) -aoD -oa form), also exhibit an Aor. 2 as 
if they came from — /ua. So &fyw, sdw, tfifiy, Bq>&fiv, IrXijy, %yytnf, etc., 
whose ground-forms are tpvoi, dv(o, PaLyoa^ (p&avm, (ilao))^ yiyyvHnua (/i^oco), 
etc. The reason of this is apparent, viz., because those ground-forms in 
-vo), etc., allow no Aor. 2 ; consequently a root in -^* is assumed, from 
which Aor. 2 is constituted. 

General Remark. Usually no verbs in -i}/u& or -o>p are formed, ex- 
cept from dissyllabic roots. Longer forms appear to have been cacopho- 
nous to a Greek ear, in these conjugations. 

^ 80. Formation of the other tenses of verbs in -fi». 

(1) In general these are formed regularly y as if they were deri- 
vates of verbs in -uot -coi -don -i^cn ; and therefore need no special 
rules. But, 

(2) The Aor. and Fut. passive take a short vowel in the root 
throughout. 

E. g. hi&Tfif, ts&fi<rofiai* itfta&tiVy atad^aofiw: ididvpf, do&rjaofiat, etc. 

(3) The Perf. and Pluperf. passive^ on the contrary, take a long 
syllable ; as re^eifjiai, did^iyfia^, etc. 

Note 1. But Hcrtrifii and didtafit adopt a short vowel in the Perfect ; 
e. g. tcnaikah didofiai. In the Perf. act. Inf., the form bniifm (for lon}- 
itivai) is used in the N. Testament. 

Note 2, The verbs il&fj(u, trifjn, didonfAt have an irregular Aor. 1 ac- 
tive, viz., B&ipia, ^xa, idrnxa. But out of the Indie, these forms are not 
employed. Their shnilarity to the Perf. probably occasioned the Perf. of 
the verbs T^^^^and irifM to assume an irregular form, viz., jid^Buta, slxo, 
Pass. xl&Hfiai^ slfiai (s* instead of the regular ^)a . . 

<^ 81. Anomalous Verbs in -(ii. 

(1) The three principal ones are from the old roots ^oi, to send^ 
place, clothe ; «w, to be ; and m, to go. They assume respective- 
ly the ground-forms 'if](^&, elfil^ and il/a^ (see <^ 78. 2) ; and in many 
of their derivate forms, they either coincide, or approximate very 
nearly to each other. Hence the importance of paradigms for the 
learner. 
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I. "Itinh from fio, to send, etc. 

ACTIVE voice\ 

Ind. Prea. Tiy^i* -175 -i^» -aToy -ottov -otjucy -ate -«cr» or -wat. Subj* 
Pres. Icj -^^ff -j}, etc. Opt. Pres. Ulfip -ly?, etc. Imp. Pres. &« (fe^t) 
Mf «, etc. Inf. isvat>. Part, wfe -€«ra -cV. Imperf. ww (lew), & tft etc. 
(as if from £80)). Aim irjv -r^g, etc. 3 pers. plur. IWay. Indie. Fut. 
^coi. Aor. 1. ijxa («/xa). , Perf. Bhta. Pluperf. suisiv. Aor. 2, (no sing.); 
plural^ Bfjisv, BTSf Icray, or (with augment) Sfuvj sItc, curay. Subj. oi -i}$, 
etc. Opt. €ii}y -^g, etc. ; and plur. contracted, slfuv, elre, sIbi'. Imper. 
Bg (f^t). Iron, etc. ' Inf. slvtu. Part, eii, «Io-a, «V. 

PASSIVE. 

Pres. refiffA. Imperf. Ufirfp, Perf. e^t. Plujierf. stfifiv. Aor. 1. I^i^y (eti^). 
In the N. Test, aqpsoDTot (Doric) 3 plur. Perfect pass., for aq>Bivrat, 
from a<pMif*i, 

MIDDLE. 

Ind. Fut. i^aofAOi. Aor. 1 ^xafirpf, Aor. 2 ^ijy (eijui}y). SubJ. cd^ixi. Imper. 
01;. Inf. &T&ai, Part, fysfog -17 -or. 

Note 1. The ^tmp^ verb li^p is seldom used ; but the compounds 
ivlr^fjUj iq>lrjfAij iqtlnfAiy nz-d-lr^fii^ ^Ififju, ngo'vrifAif wpijjfAi, etc., occur so of- 
ten, that it becomes indispensable for the student to be acquainted with 
the inflections of the simple verb. After these all the > compounds are 
modelled of course, with such exceptions as inserting or omitting the 
necessary aspirates, etc., necessarily occasion. 

II. Verbs elf^l to be, and «7f«* to go, 

(2) These are most easily distinguished, where they nearly re- 
semble each other, by their accentuation ; and the best method of 
learning them, is, to place them by the side of each other. 

Indie. Pres. bLU, Jig or el, iarl JtnoVj iatov ifrfABV, iari, wri 

d/n, tig or cl, sZjt VtoVf Xxov IJucr, Ttc, 2S<r» j 



Subj. Pres. 


1 -s 


Xji, etc. 


Opt. Pres. 


iXrpf, tXrig, 
Xoifu, 'Oig 


^, etc. 
-^i, etc. 


Imper. 


Vff'd-i (etro), mm 
X&t rrw, 


I (^tod), etc. 
etc. 


Inf. 


slvat 
Uyai 




Part. 


tavy ovea, ov 
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lmper£ iiv, rig, i) or ^v . mxov, etc. 3 plur. ^croy 

^Uv -u^ -a -siTOv^ etc. ' 3 plur. ^laav 

Fut. (of Hfjil to he), sffofitth unj (-e/), sanai or satai, icofisd-ov, etc. Im- 
perf. (middle) from eifd to be, ^[npf, Fut. middle (of (7^ to go), el&o- 
fiai, A or. 1 ttaoiftfip, ^ 

Note I. Of both these verbs there are a great variety of forms in 
the poets, dialects, etc., which the lexicons now exhibit, and also the larg- 
er grammars ; e. g. (from eifd to he) Subj. cm, Ii;;, etc. ; Opt. Ib»/ui, etc. 
Imp. ovTwv (fbr IcrrcDvoy) ; Inf. B(up,,efiivai, ^ti^ayat, etc., (for dvai) ; Part. 
itnf -^vaUf etc., Imperf. Ia» f/ce, eoy, Icmoy, etc. 

The Imperf. of el/u^ (to go) has also tj'Ca, or fj'ioy -sg -s, etc. ; also ilv, slg, €i, 
fJMri i^c, Sb-tty. Aor. 2 Toy, etc. 

(3) The verb Ufjii (to be) is an enclitic in the Present, the 2^ 
pcr5. nngf. only excepted, which k never so. JEi/il is enclitic, how- 
ever, only when it stands in a proposition where it connects a sub- 
ject (expressed or implied) and a predicate. 

Note 1. When it merely asserts existence, e. g. &66g iarlv, it takes 
the accent, but generally transfers it (in the 3 pers. sing.) to the first sylla- 
ble of the word. The same transfer takes place, when iati stands after 
ng, ovft, si, and after rovt\ aXV ; e. g. otic ecru, toir^ lor^ etc. Elsewhere, 
however, when it is prevented simply by tlie slate of the preeediing word» 
etc., from being enclitic, it retains its tone on the ultimate, as in the par- 
adigm ; e. g. loyog itnl, aya&og d^iaxL 

Note 2. The verb sifn (to go) is the only verb in -p from a root Tw, 
i. e. from a root whose first letter is Iota. Its Pres. elfib has the sense of 
the Fut., 1 wiU go. 

III. The verbs 917/ui, mTfiai, and olda {iatjiAi)* 

» 

(5) Ofi/il is declined like TatrjfH; and is otherwise irregular on- 
ly in regard to its accentuation in the Present, where (like el/il) 
it Id an enoUHe^ and when accented places the tone on the ultimaie. 
But the 2 pers. sing. (997?) is not enclitic. 

Note I. The Subj. is 90), Opt. ipaltpf, Imper. (pad'^. Inf. gxxvai^ Part. 
qiig. The Imperf. is &pfiv -fig -ij atov ^otti^v, etc., also (by aphaereeis) the 
Imperf. sing., 1 and 3 pers., is riv, $1 (for {ptjvf 9^.) 

KeTfiai is deponent, and its derivates appear to come from nita 
and Mio). 

Hence from the latter, in the Pres., xstfiai -oai -rat, ete., Imperf. ixeifop^ 
-itro -TO, etc.. Inf. ftiio'&ai. Imp. ttiieo, Faru-utifihvog,' iMit the Subj* (from 
WO),) MBotfiai -97, etc. ; Opt., xtolfirp' -010, eto. 
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(6) Olda is an anon^alous Perf. 2 (in reality from Bidm), used 
like the Present as to sense. In the older grammarians this word 
is derived from ^otifn. 

It is declined thus : o2dot, oh&a (for oXdatr^a), olds «<rToy -ov l&fisy, 
VatSy Vffoiai. But in the other modes the ot is dropped, and st of the root 
resumed; as Subj. si<9o>, Op.t. eldtMpf, (Imp. Vad-h urno, etc.) Inf. sidivai, Part. 
sidtog -via ~6g. Plup. 2, ^dsiv -Big -e*, etc. ( Attice ^5fi -rig -iy, ^afisr, etc.) 

Retnarks on Anomalous Verbs. 

(7) In all the late grammars there is a large class of these inserted. 
This indeed is very useful and convenient for beginners ; but such verbs 
may be found equally well in the better lexicons. As I aim at brevity, 
where there is no important sacrifice to be made by it, I shall simply 
name the defective verbs of the N. T6st. here, remitting the reader to the 
most recent lexicons of Wahl, Bretschneider, and Robinson, which will 
give him the synopsis which he needs of these verbs. 

The defective verbs in the N. Test, are ayoa, aigiio, aTtovm, afLagrm, 
irixofjiat, arolyw, anaviaoi, anomdvfa, anoXkvuit agnat^a, onfidvoHf ^auntal- 
pa, fiiofo, pXounuvm, yafufo, ysldm, yipfOfAai, dldonfUf duanm, dxna, ^n, etn<o, 
ixxim, inaivifo, imogmat, %gxoftai, ivghwo, faoi, fjxo), S-dlXoi), 9ttndyvvfii, 
fcaxaxaUa, xataXtlna), xsgdvwfiif xsgSaha, odaito, x^eTrro), xgd^m, xgifiafiai, 
xQVjnta, vlTTioii, ohctslgo), ofjivvm, 6gd(o, nai^on, nhofiat, nipo), nlinta, i^ioa, 
aalTtl^ia, (rrinaivai, (movdd^to, arriglCa, (payHV, qiaiyw, <pavaxm, q>ig(a, ipvfo, 
X^^^i x^Q^i^f'^h (S^so), dtviofjiab. 

Several of these, however, can biurdly be called defective verbs, when 
compared with a multitude of others in the Greek language, ^ut as 
there is more or less of irregularity attached to them in some respects, 
they are here classed together. 

<^ 82. Verbal Adjectives or Verbals. 

(1) In general, verbs may form two classes of these, viz., (a) 
Those ending in rog -?i5 -to y. (6) Those ending in teog -ua --ztov. 

Note 1. The first class have sinbply a passive meaning, as Xaaog 
spoken ; or else (more usually) they designate what may or can be done^ etc., 
as tdgaog ttigible ; but sometimes have an active meaning, as fuvvrog, toaft- 
ing ; and lastly, at times, the same meaning as verbals in -*tco$, e. g. 
§imov i<nl, one must live. The second class (in -Tiog) denote what must 
be done^ as aigniov, capiendum^ eligendum. 

(2) The most convenient rule for forming these,, is to take Aor. 1 
passive as the root'; then reject the ending -^nv and the augment £, 
and you^bave the H^m ; to this append -^is or -wy^ and change 
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the aspirate of the stem into a tenuis^ that it may correspond mih 
the T of the ending ; ^ 10. R. 2. 

^fpf, ipdi^iog' navto,i7iava&riv, nawnog, etc. 



^ 83. ADVERBS. 

(1) These are dinded into two general classes, original and de- 
rived. 

(2) We may call those original, whose derivation cannot be satis- 
factorily shewn ; e. g. fidXa, tixa, tvd^a, ixei, nov, rdr*, etc. The 
consideration of these belongs merely to the lexicon. 

(3) Derived adverbs are divided into various classes ; viz., 

(a) Those which come from adjectives, and terminate in —oi^ ; 
e. g. aoq>dgy aofjptSg, 

Note 1. These are formed by appending -(og to the root of the ad- 
jective ; e. g. fdyag, root fJ^yaX, fuyoJimg' (TOiq>QfaVy root aaiqp^oy, (FWfgovfo^ 
XaqUi^y root xotQtsvT, x^^^^^^f ©^c. Adjectives in -og -^g which are oxy- 
tones, form adverbs with a circumflex on the vUimaJU ; e. g. xoXog, xa- 
X&g' anqiPrig, mtqtp&g. But adjectives paroxytone form adverbs accented 
in the same way ; as av&adrig, avd-admg. All adverbs from adjectives in 
-i/g, make adverbs paroxytone, because the Gen. (which developes the true 
root) is paroxytone ; as ^dvg, ^dioag, the Gen. of the adjective being iidiog. 

(b) Those which come from adjectives, and still preserve the 
form of adjectives. These are, (a) Such as are in the neut. gen- 
der, either sing, or plural. 

E. g. taxif, fiiHQoy, fnxga. The neut. plural, however, is seldom used 
adverbially in prose, except in the comp. and superl. degrees. 

(b) Such as take the form of the Dat. sing, feminine. 

E. g. such as Kotvjj commotdy, Idltf privately, etc. But the Dat in ^cfa 
a case is more commonly written without the subscript », as eljn, ^'ft?) otc. 

(c) Those which assume or retain the forms of nouns, or add a 
paragogicsyllable to them. 

Tl^ese are, (1) The Ace. without a preposition ; as igxv^ at first. (2) 
Those which take the forms of various cases united with prepositions ; as 
noQaxgfiftn immedUUely, ngcvgyov serviceably, htnodm¥ ewufe^etc. (3) Those 
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which append to nouns the paragogics ^ey, &t, ds, gc, m, oi, doy, axL, df/y, ti, 
«/, 5. 

E. g. ovQctyod^sy, ovgayod-t, ohtovde, ^AdTiva^s, ^A&^yr^i^ ^Itr-d'udty pot- 

(d) Some are derived from the roots of verbs ; e. g. xgvpdtiv 
from x(>i)7rTo>, nliydriv from 7iA«xw. 

(e) Some are derived from prepositions by suffixing — oi ; as Sivm 
from ivot, xdro^ from xuia, etc. Some few have this ending which 
are otherwise derived ; as ovtm, omaia^ etc. 

(4) Comparison op adverbs. In respect to this, adverbs re- 
semble adjectives ; as we might naturally ei^pect from their kindred 
signification. The comparison is usually made, by assuming the 
form of the neut. sing, of adjectives for the comparative degree^ 
and the neut, plural for the superlative. 

E. g. (Totpwg, aofpmegoy; troipmaTa' ahrxQ&s, cxib'/toy, olb'/Mmx. 

Note 1. Not a few adverbs, however, which are derived from preposi- 
tions, etc., form the 'comparison by -rigoa and -TOfTO ; e. g. ayo, avonigtaf 
aycnuTta ; and even some others^ as iyyvQ, iyyvrigoiy iyyvrdrta. 

Note 3. Some take -o>; even in the corap. and superl. degrees ; as 
aXff&ag, akri&£(nigoig, aXri&eindttag, A few, moreover, are irregular in 
their comparison, in like manner with adjectives ; as fioiXa, fioiXXoy, fwXur- 
tar ayx^f aeaoy, Syxt^ncu 



^84. PREPOSITIONS. 

(1) The primitive prepositions are the following eighteen ; viz., 
afig>h ^vi, dvii, ano, did, dg^ iv, i^, iitl, xatd, /^itd, nagd, negl, itQO, 
ngog, ovv, vnig, vno. These are all oxytones ; and these only are 
united with verbs without changing their form. 

Note 1. When the dissyllabic prepositions here enumerated (o/tig)/, 
infi, artl, dia excepted) foUmo the noun which they govern, they shifk 
thi^ apcent to the first syllable ; e. g. tovtov nigu So, also, when they 
are used as adverbs ; e. g. iyd naga I am present, for iym ndgu^, 

(2) The prepositions in most common use may be classed ac- 
cording to their regimen ; viz., 

(a) Such as govern the Gen. only ; viz., avrl, ano, Ac (il), tyexa, ngo. 
(ky The Dat only ; viz., iy, trvy. (c) The Ace. only ; viz., ayd, ug (ig). 
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(<^ Such as govern the Gen. and Ace. ; viz., M, hoto, wtio. (e) Such 
as govern the Gen., Dat, and Ace. ; as iuqil, ini^ una, naqa^ mql^ ngog, 

c / 

vno. 



REMARK ON INTERJECTIONS. 



As these words are mere exclamations of grief, joy, etc., and 
are immutable, there need nothing be said in respect to them 
here. It is well however to remark, that oJ before the Voc. has the 
circumflex ; but employed as an exclamation it takes the acute (co) ; 
yet there is no uniformity here in the various editions. 



^ 85. Formation of derived or secondary words. 

(1) The meaning of this is, that one class of words must be con- 
sidered as simple or original, they being invented* in order to express 
the Jirst ideas respecting any particular thing or action ; while 
another class are secondary, i. e. of such a form and signification as 
to render it quite probable that they were derived from other and 
primitive words. To exhibit the principles which regulate the form- 
ation of this latter class of words, is the object of the present section. 

Note 1. Grammarians, at least the more cautious and intelligent of 
them, do not pretend with absolute certainty to distinguish in all cases, 
the primary from the secondary words. But in general they assume the 
principle, that the shorter and more simple words, the names of obvious 
things, actions, etc., are primitive, and others derived or secondary. 

DERIVATE VERBS. 

(2) To the root of the primitive word, is suffixed one of the 
following endings, viz., aai -loi -iva -oo> -afoi -/^eu -aipw -vvm^ in 
order to constitute the more usual classes of derived verbs. Be- 
tween these classes, however, there are some distinctions as to 
sense ; e. g. 

(a) Verbs in -ita -ivm, (formed from nouns of every kind of 
ending), usually express the state, or action, or practice of that 
which the original noun designates. 
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£. g. fia<rdtvg a king^ fiaaiXnwi to reign ; dovXoq a servant, dovlEWo to 
serve ; »ovv<av6g a partaker, itoivariio to participaie, etc. ; nolBfiog war, nolsfiHv 
to practice war ; avloq a JlvJte, anjkuv to play on tht flute ; tmtog a horse, 
mnsveiv to ride on horseback^ etc. la general, endings of this sort are in- 
transiUve ; but not without some exceptions, as ipllog, <pilm I love. 

(6) Verbs iw -aw. These naturally spring from nouns in -a -»?, 
of Dec. I. But some others are included also. These mostly 
signify the possession of some quality or attribute; but some of them 
signify to practice that which the noun designates. 

E. g. MOfAti hair, nofifp to have long hair ; Xinogfat, Xm^v to be fat ; also 
povi cry, (ioau> to cry out; T»p/ honoiur, xipJ^v to do honour, etc. 

(c) Verbs in -dw. These come mostly from words belonging to 
Dec. 11.^ and signify the making of any thing into that which the 
root indicates; or the using that thing in any way; or the furnish- 
ing one with such thing, or causing one to be subject to its in- 
fluence^ etc. 

£. g. dovXog a slave, dovXoato enslave ; xQwrog gold, x^v<r6(a to gUd; nvg 
Jire^nvQom to put into theflre ; meqov wing, msQom to furnish with wings ; 
ctotvQog a cross, atavg6(o to cruc^„ 

(d) Verbs in -vvm come from adjectives, and signify the mak- 
ing or ccntsing any thing to be such as^ the adjective implies. 

£. g. ^dwuv to make sweet, from ^9vg sweet ; fnfsnvBW to make vener- 
able, from osfjLvog venerable, etc. 

Note 1. Verbs in --aha sometimeB have the like meaning, as Xsvxalvsiv 
to make white ; but oftentimes these are neuter verbs, as xo^^-^aivsiv to be 
enraged, etc. ; and sometimes they express other shades of meaning, as 
amiaLvtn to 9ign\fy, etc. 

(c) Verbs in -afo» -tfo». The first ending comes more natur- 
ally fix)m nouns in Dec. I., but is' not linaited to such. The variety 
of signification in verbs of these classes b too great to be brought 
under any definite heads. When they come from proper names, 
however, they signify acting, looking, speaking, etc., like those which 
are designated by the noun; e. g. MediCnv to act like a Mede; 
0&XinnlC€i'V to take sides with Philip, etc. 

• 

Remarks. Con^iHsrison qf verbal forms in the JV*. T^tament. Some 
derivate forms are more frequent here than in classic Greek; viz., 
(1) Forms in -ow ; which stand sometimes wherp we might expect forms 

^ 17 
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in tvn, e. g. daunon (classic, dsHotsvm) ; or in -^m, as a^vnyoM (class. 
i(pvnP¥Km) ; or in -vycn, as KQcnaiom (class, jc^arwftf) ; or -£», as a&Bif6» 
(class. at^cWoi). (2) iVnn« tn -^oi are very frequent, and arise from roots 
of all kinds, even the most diverse ; e. g. dAyiJunKw from duyfio^ luktidSiai 
from TreXocv;, alQniifin from ai^pccri;, etc (3) Forma in -aim and -svo», though 
unusual, occur; e. g. yijTrMx^o), cmaCw, etc.; (uaittvm, /iayBvmf etc. 
(4) Fer&« in -^C0, are rather more frequent than usual ; e. g. i^^ai, xr^tt^ 
aX^d-w, etc. (5) Verbs in -mo are rare ; nor are they always tncAoattoe, 
e. g. nt&wnua to make drunk, ya/uaxoijuxi in the common pas.sive sense. 

Special modes of forming derived verbs. 

(3) One of these is, by adding -o to the root and augmenting 
it internally. 

£. g. notxikog, nouUkXo ; q>agiU3mov, tptxQfiiaaOy etc. 

(4) Desiderative verbs are commonly formed from the Fut. of 
another verb, by changing ^o(a into -a^/w. 

£. g. yiXaam I shall laugh, ysXauTHm I long to laugh. 

Note 1. Sometimes -aai -idet are employed in forming verbs of this 
class ; e. g. ^ap/ondo I Un^for death ; mgattiyidm I wish to he leader^ etc. 

(5) Frequentatives take -fw. 

I So fxliay to ask, ahlfiBit to ask repeatedly, i. e. to beg. But the reader 
is not to suppose that all verbs in -{lo belong to this class ; this would 
be a great mistake. 

(6) Inchoatives are formed by -axw. 

Thus ^pdm I am young, fi^dano I am becoming young. But this 
ending is not limited solely to conveying this sense, it sometimes has a 
simple meaning; us nmUrxm I give to drink. 

Note 1. The poetic Imperf. ending -axov (§ 71. 6. a), has no relation 
to this. 

Derivation of Nouns, 

(7) The number of derivates of this class from verbs is so great, 
and the modes of derivation so various, that all attempts fully to 
classify them would be vain. Three leading classes, however, may 
be named. 

(a) The masc. endings ^tvg -ttig -t^^ -Trng, and the fern, endings -sia 
'Uraa -t^ -iBtqa -tgia -^gig, usually denote agents / e. g. ygatpevg scribe^ 
avltfi^g piper (masc.), avlifrglg piper (fem.) Giiuiga deliverer (fern.), etc. 
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(6) The endiDgs -trtg -|i$ -y/i$ denote action or the doing of any things 
usage of any kind, etc. ; as ngd^tg^ noi^aig, (dfiniotg, etc. 

(c) The endings -a -t/ -o^ -^17 -^0$ more usually (not exclusively) de- 
note abstract quality ; as x^^9^f y^^M^ odvgftog, etc. 

(d) The names of the instrument, etc., more usually end in -jtigiov 
-TQOP -T^a "eIov ; as Aoi/n/^^oy baihing tub, Xovrgov baih^ ogx^jarga place for 
dtmdngy MovQsiov barber's shop, etc. 

(8) Nouns derived from adjectives usually denote the abstract 
quality of the adjectives. 

E. g. aoq>Ut from aotpog, aXri'&tuit from aXrid^^ etc. The endings are 

commonly -*« -wa -or*« -o*a -<rw«j -05 -tij^. 

• 
Remarks on N. Test, usage. Verbal derivations are, (1) The ending 

-{iog, which is extended to several cases not extant in the classics ; e.' g. 

nstgaiT/Aog, ivratpiaafkoq, ^avturfiog, etc. (2) The endings -fia -aig are 

peculiarly prevalent ; the first, as in fianrt^ofjid, (anuriJia, ^TTt/^a, aVxruia^ 

etc., mostly (but not altogether) of an abstract meaning, or nomina actianisy 

like the Inf. mode ; the second (-oig), as dixalfoaig, jiiwTtg, specially in the 

Ep. to the Hebrews, which also are nomina actionis. (3) The ending 

-fMori is also used with an abstract meaning ; as in nXfjagwri, nsurgioni, 

etc. (4) Concretes or agents from verbs in -dita -ij^w -vSot have nothing 

peculiar in the N. Test, except some new formations ; e. g. ^aiuun^g^ 

'JEiJjrpfun^g, etc. 

Adjective derivations are, (5) Nouns in -ti}9 -ots}^, from adjectives in 

-0$, etc., as &YMvr\g, T^iotvigy Tifjuorrig, used as abstracts. (6) Some nouns 

in --ovrri and -/a, of the like signification ; as iXstj/ioovyri, fityaXtaovvri, etc. ; 

80 iXatpqla, etc. (7) Nouns in --^iqwy are neuters from adjectives. 

Derivation of adjectives, 

(9) The endings -tog -iviog appended to nouns denote, that the 
attribute which the nouns designate belongs to some person or thing. 
E. g. q>lXwg, and q>iXut6g friendly, nozdfuog belonging to the rvoer, etc. 

Note 1. In like manner adjectives in -aiog -«u^ -^utg -^og (pro- 
longed form of -M>$) are mostly construed. 

(10) Adjectives in -^og ~wog denote the material out of which 
any thing is composed. 

E. g. jif^trso^ golden, Xl&tvog of stone, 

(11) Adjectives in ^gog -egog -figog -dleog -i&g -ong -^itjg^ 
usually indicate fulness or abounding in the quality which they de- 
signate. 

So ohnqog compassionate, nvgoug fiery, ^a/ifici^/c sandy, etc. 
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(12) Adjectives in -*/iotf indicate usefulness or Jitness for any 
particular purpose ; etc. 

£. g. XQV^^<^ profitable^ notifiog drinkabUf etc. 

N. B. For verbal adjectives, see § 8] . 

Remarks ow N. Test, usage. (1) The contested adjectives negtov- 
aiog, iniovinoq^ probably come from the participial forms n^qiovtray imov- 
aa ; like knovtriog from kxov(ra. (2) The contested readings (rdgxivog and 
(Tagxinog, in 1 Cor. 3:1. Heb. 7 : 16, can hardly be doubtfiiL Siqmvoq 
would mean, made of flesh, which would not be apposite. See No. 10. 
above. Endings, however, in -ivog occur in the N. Test., which have 
relation to time ; e. g. ogd^gtvog, ngmvog^ which are later forms of Greek, 
instead of the earlier ones in -iog» 

As to verbals in -xog (§ 82), nsi&og persuasive, in 1 Cor. 2 : 4, is a con- 
tested form ; but it may mean persuasive, as may be seen in § 82. 1. So ^ 
andgwrxog (James 1 : 13) is capable of an a^Aive signification ; and na^- 
tog (Acts 26 : 23) may mean must suffer, agreeably to Gr. idiom ; § 82. 1. 

• « 

Derivation of peculiar kinds of Nouns and Adjectives. 

(13) Dimii^utives. The endings are -tov -^idmv -diov -idsvg -aptov 
-vXImv -vAXt^ -vdgiop ~vq>iov ^ig -untog -iokti, etc. ; as naidlov little chUd, 
lx&vdu>y laUeflsh, etc. 

(14) Amflificatives. The endings are -env -a^; as xiq>aXo>v thick or 
large head, nXovxa^ very rich, 

(15) Gentilia, i. e. those words which indicate the nation to which 
one belongs. The endings are -tvg, -trrig -latrig -uorrig (fem, ^tg) ; as 
Jwgtsvg a Dorian, SnagxiMxrig a Spartan, etc. 

Adjectives employed for the same purpose, end in -tog -ouog -awog 
-livog, etc. ; as Kogivd^iog, ^Adirpfalog, etc. 

(16) Patrontmics, i. e. those which indicate the name of the parent 
or ancestor. The endings are -di^g -aJi;^ -ad)}^ -kaihig ; as IltUUif^ thtstm 
of Pdeus, Kgovldfjg the son of Solum, etc 

(17) DoMiciLiARiES, i. e. nouns which denote the ordinary home of 
men, etc., or place of things, etc. The ending -my is not unfrequently 
employed ; as ivdgtav the men^s chamber, ntgivdv tke lUy-hed. 

^ 86. Formation of composite words. 

(1) The Greek language possesses a facility in this respect, and 
uses a liberty, of which scarcely any other language is susceptible. 
In this way the power and significance of expression is exceedingly 
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iocreased, diversified, and variously modified, in a manner that can- 
not well be imitated by any translations into another language. Even 
two and three prepositions may be thrown mto a single word, to 
modify and vary the sense of the original root. 

£. g. 9>€v/4» tojly, vn&upsvyoa tojlee away privately, xataq>tvyoii tojly to 
a ptaee of refuge ; XagApdvm to take, naxaXajt^ivm to overtake, nQonaxaXafk- 
pcLva to anticipate, etc. 

(2) If no cacophony arises from the simple junction of two words 
without change, they are thus brought together unaltered. 

E. g. noXvq>ayog, naXaUpatog, etc. 

But if the consonants (mutes, etc.), at the end of one word and 
the beginning of the other, require a change, this is made agreeably 
to the laws in <^ 10. 

E. g. nafupoQog (nav, § 10. R. 11) ; iy^aXim (iv, § 10. R. 12), etc. But, 

(3) Most usually o is taken after the root of nouns in the first 
part of the word, and «, a, a&, after the root of verbs. These epen- 
thetic letters or syllables, stand between the first and second word in 
the composition. 

E. g. Ttaid-o-Tgl^fig a teacher of youth, atofAor-O'fpvXa^ hody^guard ; TeXe- 
a-fiioqoq bringing to an end (tsXito), nmhai-xoXoq anger-gtHling (navt^), 

(4) When an indeclinable word forms the first part of any com- 
posite word, it remains in general unchanged ; but if it is a preposi- 
tion, and ends in a vowel, this is elided or'not, according as the first 
syllable of the next word is a vowel or a consonant. 

E. g. iyxv-f^Xog, naXai^ysyrjg / but aviQxo/ion(iva with elision), nqodyay 
ntqiiya (for nqo and n%qi see § 8. 3. Note 2) ; iXXdnvi (h, § 10. R. 13), 
trvfMpiqvi ($ 10. R. 11), etc. 77^0, however, although it does not suffer 
elision sometimes makes a xgdirig (§ 8. 4) with the vowel of the succeeding 
word : as ngovxon for ngoixta, nqovmog for nqoomog, 'AfMpl also oAen re- 
tains its final I ; as a(A(floiXog, agiqtlejsg, etc. 

(5) The inseparable partidesy viz. dvg and « privative, are the 
principal words of this sort that are employed in composition. The 
first {dvg) admits of no change ; the other usually (not always) as- 
sumes V before a vowel. 

£. g. anmg, Sfiatog, but Av^ttog, etc. Cases where the p is omitted. 
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are such as i'-ijfnr^ogf S-otPog / imd here too it Is with the following Tow- 
el firequently contracted, as Ssgyog^ coutr. agyog. 

Note 1. The a prefixed is in some cases intenaitwef as cubits very in- 
tent ,* in others it denotes unity, as ayacnmQ of the same womhf i. e. bom of 
the same mother. Other inseparable particles are vri (negation) ; agi, i^t^ 
£«; all intensitives. 

Rebiarks on N. Test, usage. (1) Composites whose first part is a 
noun or adjective, are very frequent ; e. g. dtxatoxgurUij xagdioyvaarrig, d&T" 
(wqnfXai, etc. (2) On the other hand, such as place the verbal part first, 
are also to be found ; as i'&sXo&gricrxsla, etc. (3) The negative a is not un- 
frequent; the intensitive a is^oundonly in atsvlCoi. (4) In forms where 
the verhai part stands last, the verbs (as in other Greek) retain their own 
forms in loose composition, and change or modify them in dose compo^- 
tion ; see § 87. 

Note 1. Proper names which are compounded, are often contracted 
in the N. Testament ; e. g. ^Agtsfrng for 'Agxe/jildfogogf /trmag probably for 
Jv^fihgMgyAovmg for the Latin Lucanus, Even without the circumflex 
accent some names of this kind are written ; as "^Avtlnag for ^Artlnatgog, 
2Lkaq for Sdovtwog, etc. 

^ 87. Loose and close composition of words. 

(1) Such are the names given to the composition of a verb, etc., 
when the form remains unchanged, and when it undergoes a mod- 
ification by a new derivation, or at least a new ending. 

(2) The 18 primitive prepositions (^ 84. 1), when compound- 
ed with a verb, are merely prefixed without changing or modifying 
the form of the verb ; i. e. they are, in this case, used in an adver- 
bial way, and really constitute a separate part of speech, although 
written in conjunction with the verb. This is what is called loose 
composition. 

Note 1. For example, we might write Anginuv for sv ngornuif / 
and so uaxtocmoiBlv for xax&g nouiv / and the like to this was often done in 
earlier poetry. In the same way we write vnoXafjL^atoi, when we might 
write vno XufAfiavw^ etc. And so the poets often write, using TViem, i. e. 
a division of words, in respect to verbs compounded with the original pre- 
positions. 

(3) To constitute the close composition, viz., that by which 
the several parts of a compound verb do really become one word, 
there must be a new derivation and ending to the verb, through the 
medium of a compound noun. The ending is usually in -eo); but the 
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composite words are very various, from which these secondary verbs 
are derived. 

E. g. from BQyop and Xofipivn comes the compouod noun igyoHfiofy 
and then the new or secondary verb is derived from this, in the* way stated 
above, i. e. by suffixing -ecu, as igyoXafiim ; and so svegyerdiv from BVigyhtj^ 
^WTOQtirtuv from dvaagstnog, iq>ud6iv from iq>eid^g ; and amfioXih firom 
iniPolii is an instance (with some others), where composition, even with 
a primiiiot preposition, follows the like model. 

(4) In the composition of nouns, only the chse connection ex- 
bts, as the parts are never separated by Tmesis. 

The modifications of nouns (including adjectives) in consequence of 
composition, are very various, (a) More generally in compound nouns whose 
laUtr part is a noun^ this signifies the a^tet and not the auhject of the qual- 
ity, action, etc., expressed by the word ; e. g. diuridal/juop one who fears de- 
mons^ not ' demons who are fearful.' (&) When the laUer part is a verb 
and the first part a noun, the first part designates the object or direction 
of the action, etc., indicated ; e. g. Innofigoqiog one who raises horses, (not 
' a horse which feeds'), (c) But adjectives in composition often retain 
their principal meaning, which is simply modified by the word admitted 
into composition ; e. g. nunos crediUe, Snunog incredSbiU. 

Note 1. Adjectives in -vq, when they are to form such compounds, 
UBuaily adopt the ending -^ ; e. g. iJM;, but in composition, ai;^;. 

Note 2. In a few cases of no\ins in composition, they retain their 
principal meaning with mere modification hy the word received ; as Ihoq 
agvest, nqol&fog a public guesty etc. 

Note 3. The modifications of nouns and adjectives, when euphony 
requires some change in their form in order to be compounded, are very- 
various, as the case may require ; e. g. adaxgvg from ddxgv, Sufiog from 
ttfiij, w/totg firom bv and yfi, ismovemg fi*om Xilitoi and vavg, xaxorjdijg from 
Moxog and i|^o(, awpgcnf from awpog and <pg^, evnattoQ from cv and natrig, 
etc. 

Note 4. But when a compound noun is to be formed by the help of 
a verb^ the verb usually stands Uxst ; as igyolafiog, i7n(ng6q>og, etc For 
the meaning, see No. 4. b above. 

Genebai. Remabk 1. Jn respect to the changes sufiSsred by the second 
or last word in compoation, it should be noted, that when this word begins 
with a, B, o, short, 17 or 40 is usually assumed in the room of them in the 
composite word ; e. g. wr^itoog from vnoKOvw^ svriysfiog firom tv and wsfiogf 
dva^Xatog from dvg and £lawi», avtofiotog firom a and ofirvfUf etc. 

General Remark 2. A very large portion of words in Greek is 
compounded either in the close or loose way, and verbs almost without 
number are derivates in the manner stated under No. 3. The lexicons are 
just beginning to designate such formations ; but the work, as yet, is very 
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imperfectly done. It is matter of much interest to acciprate study, that it 
should be thoroughly accomplished. 

^ 88. Acceniiuition of compound words. 

(1) General Ride. The accent b thrown as far back as pos- 
sible. 

E. g. odoq^ avvodog' naigy Snavg, etc. 

(2) Exceptions, (a) Adjectives in -i}? -es are usually oxytone ; as aTra- 
&f^Sy n^wrqtiXrig, etc. But there are many exceptions ; as &jTi^eg, etc. (b) 
Verbals in -a -^ -17? -^(^ -svg -iog, and also nouns in ^fiog, do not change 
the tone by composition ; as inno(juq,avyyQuq>svg, etc. ; ao Ttago^vtrfiog, etc. 

(3) Compound words (e. g. ngoadoxtjiog) that are oxytone, 
etc., when re-cbmpounded, follow the general rule ; as angoadoxfi- 
rog, 

(4) Words compounded with a verb transitive for their last part, 
usually accent the penult (when short) if the signification is active; 
and the antepenult ^ if it be passive. 

E. g. HTfcqoxtovog matricide^ (t^goxtovoi destroyed by the mother. 

Note 1. But if the penult be long and the meaning active, the word 
becomes oxytone ; as odtiyog a guide. Some words, however, accent the 
antepenult ; as njoUiiog&og, f^vloxog, etc. 

Note 2. When verbs ifiJtransitioe form the last part of a word, the 
general rule (with little exception) is followed ; e. g. mnoiixikog, alfwgqoog, 
etc. 



PART III. 



SYNTAX. 



Tbera ara varioos methodi of arranging a SyoUx; but the moat facile, and that which ia 
more unally followed of late, ii to treat of the parte of speech in the natural order in which 
tiiey woald occur to the mind ; the nonn with iu various adjuncts coming first ; then the verb 
with its Tarious moods, tenses, regimen, etc. ; and lastly the various particles which serve as a 
modification of these. Special peculiarities of phraseology, etc., may then be annexed. 



ARTICLE. 



^ 89. The Article before leading noum. 

(1) The article is a declinable part of speech, which, when em- 
ployed, is usually prefixed to nouns, adjectives, or participles, for 
the purpose of specification or emphasis. 

Note 1. Specifieaiion may be either on account of indioidualUy, i. e. 
when one individual is distinguished from others of the same species^ or 
when one species or genus is distinguished from other species or genera ; 
or it may be on account of quality, attributes, condition, actions, circum* 
stances, etc., in which case the attributes, etc., are as it were individuali- 
zed or specificated, when the article is employed ; e* g» o aitog the eog/e, 
when one is distinguished from several of the same kind ; o anog or o$ 
ietol, when either the singular or plural is used genericaUyy so as to distin- 
guish this species of birds from other species. Other specifications of 
attributes, etc., are such as follow ; viz., eiaiv oi Xiyorrsg there are [some] 
tBho say, where this class of persons is distinguished by the particular^ac- 
tion attributed to them ip XiyovjBg, So ovjt sort o ^/fiao/jiepog there ia no 
one who wUl lead, where this action of leading is made to distinguish the 
individual who peribnns it ; o antlqtov the sower, o nuq&itov the tempter, 
etc, in which latter cases we convert the participles into mere nouns in 
trani^ting'them. The cases of specification which belong to the class 
above named, are almost without number ; Q»u*o uya&og or oS aya&ol, 
o xoMog or o« mntoi ; and so oi q>iXoaoq>ovneg, oi anoqruyorttg, oS doHovmg, 

18 
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etc. ; almost all adjectives and participles being capable of such a use, be- 
cause they are attributives ; and so, likewise, a multitude of attributive 
nouns, as o ^mrtiaxfii, 6 ^aGiXsvg, o ij/s/tiow, 6 x^^^9X^f ®^<^« 

Note 2. The article, it should be understood, is not rigidly confined to 
nouns, adjectives, and participles ; but when adverbs, the Inf. mode, a part 
of a sentence, etc., take the place of a noun or adjective, i. e. become so (Md 
Mtifum, then the article may be, and often is, prefixed to them. 

(2) The article, (a) Is usually placed before nouns that de- 
signate any thing which is single or monadic in its kind, or which 
(from the nature of the case) is deemed by the speaker or writer 
to be single. 

£. g. o oi'Qavogi { yij, 6 rjXtog, { xnl'^vth v ^maiocvffi, ^ q>tlofyoipia, ^ 
a^m^, TO naXov, to xoxoy, etc. 

(b) But on the very ground that these things are so definite in 
their nature as to leave no room for mistake, the article is often 
omitted where it might be inserted. 

£. g. in the N. Test tiXto?, /^, ovifovog, -^aXatraa, vv^, iyoga, ayqog, 
S-tog, nvBVfio, ayiov, nan^g, an^Q, nQoa-omov, itotXrifrla, dstrtyov, d'oparog, 
&v(^a, vofAog, vsxgol, xoufiog^ diafioXog, &Qa, affxv* ^Q^og* also dutatoavn^, 
ayuTtti, Ttkrtigf xaxia, nXsovs^la, afiagxla, etc., although numadic, are more 
or less frequently employed wUhout the article, as may be seen by re- 
ference to the Greek Concordance. 

Note 1. On the ground of sir^le objects may be placed the proper 
names of individuals, countries, cities, rivers, etc. ; which, as is universally 
acknowledged, employ or omit the article almost ad libUum acriptoris. In 
the N. Test., the names of countries and rivers more frequendy take the 
article than the names of Unmis, The names of persons vary so much, 
that no general principle can be stated ; exceptuig that where the names 
, are indeclinable, it might naturally be expected that the artiele would be 
added in order to distinguish the case. This ofteti happens, but not al- 
ways; see in Matt. 1. 1^16» where throughout vs. 2-^16 both Bsagoa 
are developed. And so elsewhere. 

(3) When a word not definite and specific in itself, is rendered 
so by some adjunct, (pronoun, adjective, participle^ noun, or noun 
with a preposition, etc.), it may, like monadic nouns, admit or ie« 
jeet Che article. 

£. g. in Matt. iii. we find in quick succession, raig ftftigaig huhmtf, 
TJf igifu^ t^g 'lovdalag, 19 fiaedda x&v ovqav&r^ Tijy odiv xif^iov, rag j^ 
fiovg avzoii, to etfdv^ avrov^ Tigy oaqniy mvtoi/, ^ jgoifif virtov, wg aiut^Utq 
crvTiSivetc. ; most of these nouns, being in their own nature indefinite, are 
bece nHuia cfpecific b^ the adjuncts united with them. « 
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On the contrary ; ini itQwromop avroSy, Matt. 17: 6 ; ^ fi^axlopi nvrov, ^ 
Luke 1: 51 ; h de^if avtot, Epb. 1 : 20 ; mto on^aifi&v cot;, Luke 19 : 
42 ; row nvglov, 1 Cor. 2 : 16 ; h nolsi Jonftd, Luke 2 : 11 ; ^fiiqcnf xqUn- 
ng^ 2 Pet 2:9; nQtamiP ^i/ioM^y, Acts 12 : 10 ; all without the article. 
And thus al. saepe. 

(4) When from the nature of the case the speaker or writer can 
be supposed to mean only one particular object, the aiticle is usual' 
ly prefixed ; although even here, in some instances, where there is 
no danger of mistake, the article is sometimes omitted. 

Note 1. The cases of this nature may be resolved principally into 
two classes ; viz. ^tber, (a) Well known or celebrated objects ; e. g. 
TO noni^if, in Matt 26 : 27, means the eup by which drink was usually 
served at the table ; toy vimriQa in John 13: 5, the uHuh-^mson which was 
usually placed in a guest-chamber ; t^ vnfiQhtj in Luke 4 : 20, the servant 
who usually waited in the synagogiie ; tohg ayyskovg in James 2 : 25, 
the well known spies^ etc. Cases of this nature are very frequent, and 
are not always to be judged of by the knowledge which the reader may pos- 
sess. Enough that the objects were well known, or definitely concewed of, 
by the writer and his cotemporaries. Not unfrequently, merely implied 
antithesis occasions the use of the article ; and then special stress is of 
course intended to be laid upon the noun which it accompanies ; as John 
7: 24, t^y duuilay nqUnv xqlvaxe, judge the r^hteous judgment, in opposition 
to that which is unrighteous. When antithesis is expressed, of course it 
justifies the same usage in respect to the article ; as n6Xi(jiog ovh Btnip Svsv 
Mrl^vpop, without the article ; but when spoken in the way of con^cwl, the 
usage would be different, as o nolsfiog ovx avev lurSivyioyy ^ di tlgt^vri axlp- 
dv9og, 

(b) Objects that have already been mentioned, either directly or in- 
directly ; e. g. directly, as Matt. 1 : 20 Syyekogj 1 : 24 o ayyeXog; Matt. 2:1 
|ua;^oi»2: 7tov$ f*iywfg', Matt. 13:25 S^tSnyio, 13 : 26 ta itljivM; Luke 
9 : 13 sxtyre et^o* mk* ix^sg dvo, 9 : 16 tovg nhxe S^ovg ital toifg dvo I/- 
^vagf and so often, every where. Indirect mention also admits the 
article ; e. g. E^* 6 : 12, jj nUff the contest, viz., the one implied by 
what is said in vs. 10, 11 ; tifr oudar, Aqts 9: 17, refers to what, is aaid 
in V. 11 ; tor Syydor, Acts 11 : 13, refers to the iyytXog mentioned in 
Acts 10: 3, 22. 

Note 2. The reader must not suppose the above rules in a, fr, to be 
imperious in all cases. Whenever a speaker or writer chose to employ 
a word already mentioned, in a sense less specific, or when (firom the 
nature of the case) there was no danger in respect to its being regarded as 
specific, provided it really was so, he could omit the article ; e. g. Matt. 
13 : 27, iiiartOi which had been already twice mentioned, but which in 
this case required a somewhat more indefinite sense. 

(5) The subject of a proposition, (a) More usually takes the 
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article, and the predicate omits it. But, (i) Sometimes the reverse 

of this is the case, (c) Sometimes both subject and predicate take 

it. or omit it. 

E. g. (a) S-sog t^v 6 loyoq^ John 1:1, where o Xoyog is the subject ; 
o fiUF&v %ov adtl^v avTov, ap&gomoxtovog itnl, 1 John 3 : 15 ; and thus 
in a multitude of cases, because in general the subject of a proposition is 
specific^ and the predicate is not so, but is designed merely to mark 
quality, state, condition, character, etc., without individuality in the mode 
of expression. (6) Oflen a pronoun demonstrative or personal, without 
the article, is employed as the Nom. or subject, while^ the predicate has 
the article ; as airrij itnlv { ayyeXia, 1 John 3 : 11 ; 01^09 iatiif 6 tixtety, 
Mark. 6:3; v/Aug itne oi XaXovvrsg, Mark. 13 : 11 ; et saepe alibi. 
{c) The third case is very common ; e. g. 9J ufiagxla iaxlv ^ ivofda, 1 John 
3:4; f; iyroXri 9/ naXala icntv 6 Xoyog x. t. it. 1 John 2:7; 9; itBq>aXfj 6 Xgi^ 
<Tx6g iari^ 1 Cor. 11 : 3 ; ri 8e nitga t^v o Xgitrjogy 1 Cor. 10: 4 ; ij feo^ tjv 
TO q>^g, John 1:4; and thus in a multitude of cases. On the contrary, 
both subject and predicate sometimes omit the article ; as noXXol yaq e«rf 
vXvjftol, Matt. 20 : 16 ; Id. 22 : 14 ; and so in the classics : alxia toxruav 
ffxxTig iya&fj, Ael. Animal. III. 24; thus the proverbs, ndvToav /^ijfuxTojy 
idxQOV av&Qtanog, and itaXog Ssaavgog . . . /a^t^ oifsiXofiiyij, 

From facts such as these, it appears that the subject and predicate, iu 
suchj neither take nor reject the atticle ; but the addition or omission of it 
depends entirely on the spedjicneas of words employedi 

(6) Nouns in apposition, explanatory of a preceding noun, 
usually take the article ; but sometimes it is omitted. 

E. g. ^Ayglnnag BauiXzvCf Taawfjg o BajiTifmjg, etc. But on the other 
hand ; Sl/juov Bvgfrsvgy Acts 10 : 32 ; "Awa nQtxpri'tigf Luke 2 : 36 ; rdiiog 
JaQ^alog, Acts 20 : 4 ; Ti^sqIov Kahagog, Luke 3:1; ^agam BairiXiiog^ 
Acts 7 : 40, etc. Both of these usages are common in the classics. In 
cases where the object of the noun in apposition is to mark something 
specific and individual, which is altogether appropriate to the person or 
thing named, the article is employed ; but when there is no special design 
of this nature, it may be omitted, as in Oovxvdli^ ^Ad^r^mog^ Bgipvog Fa- 
Xat&p fiounXBvgj etc. In the classics, indeed, examples are not wanting, 
where the article in such cases even stands before the first noun, and is 
omitted before the second ; as o "AXvg noxafMg^ Herod. I. 72. 75 ; Tor T^ 
glav notagwv, Thucyd. VI. 50 ; tor Xgvariv . . . agtjtijgot, Hom. II, a, 11, 
et alibi. 

(7) Verbs signifying to be or to caliy usually take anarthrous 
nouns, i. e. nouns without the article, after them ; but this custom 
is not uniform. 

E. g. %v trmfid iffrij ev nrtvfid iatt, aim lor* (pofiog. Matt. 5 : 9, viol •^eov 
ni^&rawtai ; Matt. 23 : 10, fifide xXfi&^n xa^yfrtal; and thus often. On 
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the contrary ; Xiyttat 6 Sipuf&og, Rev« 8:11; xaXurat . . . o X6/og vov &Bav, 
Rev. 19 : 13. So Xen. Cyrop. 111. S, 4, apaxalovvxtg tov evegyetriv tov av- 
df^a tov Ayad-ov, See also Abab. VI. 7. Matth. Gramm. § 268. Ex- 
amples of the article after the substantive verb, see above under No. 5. 

(8) When the gender of nouns in the same case connected to- 
gether, is different, if the article stands before the first noun, it is 
commonly inserted before the second, etc. ; but this practice is not 
uniform. 

£. g. Tcig as^ofASvag ywaixag . . . xal tovg ngmovg tilg noXeoag^ Acts 
IS : 50 ; iy joig nagcmxoiiJiaai xal xfj axgo^vaxiny Col. 2 : 13 ; to dUaiov xal 
T^ uroTffta, Col. 4:1; et alibi saepe. Yet the contrary usage exists ; 
e. g. ta imiXiuna xal didairxaXiag, Col. 2 : 22 ; tig rag odovg xal qtqayfiovg^ 
Luke 14 : 23 ; ti]v dvvafjiiv xal nXovtov, Rev. 5 : 12 ; Luke 1 : 6. 23 : 49, 
et al. So Plato : ol naldig re xal ywaMsg* 6 (Tfa(pgoymv xal (rfOipQOVovaa, et al. 

(9) Nouns connected in the same case and the same gender, 
usually omit the article after the first noun ; but not unfi*equently 
they insert it. 

E. g. fura t&v nff&rPvuQav xal yQafifiorsonf, Mark 15 : 1 ; dia tfig q>iXo-' 
GOfpLag xal xsinig anaTrigy Col. 2:8; inl tfj '&v(rltf xal Xsttovgyltf, Phil. 2 : 17, 
et alibi saepe. And ihe like in respect to adjectives and participles ; e. g. 
tov ay tov xal dixaiov, Acts 3 : 14 ; and so Acts 2 : 20, etc. Participles ; 
ol , . . XajQtvovTtg xal xavxtofiBvoi . . . xal . . . nejtoi/&6Tsg, Phil. 3:3; and so 
in John 21, 24, et al. saepe. 

Yet the contrary usage is almost equally common ; e. g. ot agxtSQBig 
xal ol imriQBtaty John 19: 6; t^ aviiM^ xal t(^ xXv^tavi^ Luke 8 : 24. 
Luke 11 : 37, et al. saepe. The general principle seems to be, that where 
the particulars belong to one genus, the article is not repeated ; but where 
tbey are entirely separate, it is inserted. Yet this principle is very often 
violated ; as appears by the examples above, and as is manifested from 
the best Greek writers ; see Matth. Gramm. § 268. Anmerk. 1. 

General Remark. Such are the general principles respecting 
the article, when employed, or not employed, as connected with the 
leading or principal nouns in a sentence. The subordinate uses of 
It remaifi to be developed. In the mean time the student should 
well note, that the Greeks have three distinct methods of exhibiting 
their views in regard to the dejinitcness or indejiniieness of any ob- 
ject. For example; (mv means animaly i. e. every and any 
animal ; to Coiov means the animal, i. e. a specific individual in a 
certain condition or with certain particular attributes ; ifSov %t means 
an animaly i. e. a particular beast, or an individual beast, considered 
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simply as individual, but not as distinguished by particular attributes 
or conditions, etc. Tfe, t/, is called the indefinite article, and it 
stands after its noun ; while the definite article o, 17, ro stands &e* 
fore it. 

^ 90. Article with adjectives. 

(1) An adjective qualifying any noun, may be placed either be- 
tween the article and its noun, or after the noun. In the last case, 
the generrf rvile is, that If the noun has the article, the adjective 
must adopt it. 

E. g. TO ayiov Trvn/fuXf o» alfid-ivol ngofntvnjfral, etc. More usually the 
adjective is placed qfter the noun ; as ij S/mi ^ alwiog^ ^ noXtg ^ iuydX% o 
Sv&gvmog o iya&og, etc. Cases of both kinds occur every where, and 
more examples are unnecessary. 

(2) Different from the cases in No. 1, are all those cases in 
which the adjective is the predicate of a sentence. ^ Here it usually 
and naturally dispenses with the article, and more commonly (not 
always) precedes the noun or pronoun to which it bears a relation. 

E. g, xaXog vofio^ (A xaXov to Kovxvilta' rovrS iari xaXo^, As the 

, adjective in this case does not in reality agree with the noun expressed, it 

may be of a different number or gender, when the writer pleases ; like the 

Latin : VaHum et nttUabUe semper femina^ and so the Greek norriQOP fih 

(3) In nearly all the cases in which the noun has an article, 
and the adjective has not the position and adjunct article described 
in No. I, it must be regarded as a predicate^ after a verb or parti* 
ciple expressed or understood. But there is a class of cases com- 
paratively small, in respect to which the question, how they are to 
be construed, seems hardly to be settled. 

S. g. TO yiiQ Ttvevfia Sy$w, (so Griesbach and Schott), Luke 12: 12; 
1 Cor. 10 : 3, TO onne fiQ&fta nvwfunintov .... to ovto nofia fnftVfiotiiKor ; 
Gal. 1 : 4, %pv hwxmoq tu&yog nopfigot' ; 1 John 5 : 20, fj (mi altmog. In 
the classics a large number of the like constructions are found, which are 
copiously exhibited in Matthiae's Gramm. § 277. 5. Some of these are as 
follows : ' It is proper for me to speak /tif; inltoig sq/oi$%aXoigj concemif^ 
works not good^ Eurip. Phenis. MO ; itamq tovg loycvg yftvddig Uytt^ 
Soph. Oedip. 1^. 526 ; noviigolg ttal Toig loyoi^g xal tolg ngdy/Aaoi, XQ^l*^ 
voi, Isoc. [Orell.] § 208. So in Buttmann (§ 125 Note 3), oXnv T^y rwera* 
^» tip mkhw o^ifunmr iai inqotg %o^ ogstn' ^ino htl nlowioig ttng 
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niXwL The reider will perceive, that the adjective in tbie class of cases 
may precede or follow the noun with the article. In these and all the 
like cases, Matthiae and Buttmann propose to make the adjective a kind 
of predicate ; e. g. '^ the prophet speaks .words tMch are faUe f* *' making 
use of words and actions which art had ;" '^ he has an axe vaMtk %i very 
thorps etc. But if we may solve all these cases in such a way, we may 
do tbe same in respect to all other adjectives, especially such aa follow the 
noun ; e. g. o ar&g$mog o &ya&6g, the man teho is good ; nay, this 
comes actually nearer than any other version, to the exact shape of the 
Greek, the so called article before the adjective assuming the nature of a 
relative pronoun. Moreover, how shall we render oXrpf tti9 naaoj follow- 
ing tbe principles of these grammarians ? The night which it whoU^ i. e. 
unbroken, undivided, would not give the sense of the Greek, which means, 
' the whole time of the night season without any substractbn.' More,dis- 
oHSsion, therefbre, would seem to be necessary, befbre to mtevfta aytw in 
Luke 12: 12, is changed by reasoning about the errors ofserUtes, into to 
Syior nrtvfMt, as it is by Knapp and others ; and before we are at liberty 
to i^ve an unnatural and strained emphasis to adjectives thus conditioned. 

(4) Nothing b more common, than the use of the article with 
adjectives which are not connected with any noun expressed. Such 
an usage indicates, that they are substantively employed ; but at 
the same time it is regulated by tbe usual principles of speci- 
fication. 

E. g. o aya&og, o! xomoI, ot &ytjtolj and particularly the neuter sing, 
and often the plural, as to xaXo^y to soxoi^, to /pwrror, ta ayayneuOj ti 
io^atOj etc. The neuter thus employed is very commonly used in the 
phice of abstrad nouns ; and often for adverbs. 



Note 1. The article here, as in the case of nouns, can be omitted if 
the expression is designed to be indefinite ; e. g. Odys. S^'^ 195, ilaig a 
Wfuf man. 

^ 91. Article mth Participles. 

(1) As participles in numerous cases become adjectives, or at 
least partake largely of the nature of adjectives, so the construction 
of them in respect to the article, is, nearly throughout, like that of 
adjectives. 

' E. g. (d\ They are placed between the article and its noun ; as o t^- 
^aig fiaatXtvfy Matt. 2:2; tov <pfUPOfiiyov ietigogy Matt. 2:7; t^ (Mskksi^ 
mig igyng. Matt. 3:7; tip Xsyofurop /Tir^oy, Matt. 4 : 16 ; et al. saepe. (b) 
They are placed after the noun, and with the article when the noun has it ; 
as o '&eog . . . o uahkrag, 1 Pet 5 : 10 ; t$ S^t^ t^ doMfiuliom, 1 Thess. 2 : 4. 
Acts 1 : 11. In cases of this nature the participle is usually translated as 
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a verb ; e. g. God uho called; God who irieUi^ etc., while the article io 
such cases is treated as a rdaHve pronoun. The simple, grammatical con- 
struction, however, is altogether like that of the adjective, § 90. 1 above. 
(c) The cases are exceedingly numerous, where the participle seems to 
retain so much of the verbal constniction, that it dispenses with the article, 
even when . agreeing with nouns that take it ; e. g. jov Svdga , . . orUi^qp- 
Sinet^ Acts 23 : 27 ; o ^utq ivaat^aag, Acts 3 : 26 ; xov eifoiyydtatov ortoSf 
Acts 21 : 8. Of course we may expect that the article will be omiUedy 
where the noun omils it ; and such is usually the fact, as avdatag JJh^og, 
Acts 1 : 15 ; but oftentimes a definite or monadie noun omits the . article, 
and then the participle may take it if the sense require it, as Acts 1 : 23, 
*Iwriiq> %ov xaXovfitrov^ etc. (d) Where no substantive is expressed, and 
where a participle begins a sentence, o^ a clause in one, and has the na- 
ture of a verb, it is a matter of course to omit the article ; as nQoaevJ^afiOfOt 
dnoff, Acts 1 : 23 ; il&oty iir^sg j^v /cZ^a aov, etc., Matt. 9 : 16 ; and so 
al. saepe. 

(2) The participle, like the adjective, usually takes the article 
when it is employed as a noun ; or is used (without a noun subjoin- 
ed) in order to distinguish any particular person or object, or to de- 
signate any particular class of men or things by their qualities or 
actions. 

E. g. 6 nstga^oiVy o (mBlgcuv, ol q>ilo(roq>ovpttg, ol anoffvyovxtgy o\ an&r" 
xdlfiivoij etc. 

Note 1. But here also^ as in the case of adjectives, if the object be not 
specific, the article ; may be omitted, even according to the best Greek 
usage ; e. g. fioi^aag one who cries, a crier, Odys. i, 473 ; vo'^oag an irUelli' 
gent person, Has. Egy, init. ; ofioXoyoiv any one who confesses, Lys. p. 104. 
28 ; and Plato even commingles both constructions in the following sen- 
tence : diaq>i(fs^ da nafinoXv /tad^ow fjiri fuxd^ovrog, xal 6 yvfjtvaaoiftspog fii| 
ytyviivaafjiwov, he differs much who has learned, from him who has not team- 
ed, and he who has practiced, from Mm who is not practiced. Matth. § 556. 4. 

General Remark. Commonly the article is not employed with parti- 
ciples, (excepting in such cases as No. 2), unless the writer designs to con- 
vey some special emphasis, or to lay some particular stress upon the idea 
which they designate. The cases in which the article is omitted exceed 
almost immeasurably those in which it is exhibited ; and even those in 
which it is exhibited, are not of so imperious a nature as to suffer no ex- 
ceptions. In most cases it depends, plainly, more on the particular de- 
design and subjective views of the writer, than it does on the nature of 
the word itself, whether the article shall be inserted or omitted. It may 
be added, that the near resemblance of participles to adjectives, and the nu- 
merous cases in which the former are coupled with nouns while they omit 
the article, may help to cast some light on the contested case of adjectives, 
presented in § 90. 3 above. 
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§ 92. Artide before other adjuncts to principal Nouns. 

(1) A multitude of leading nouns have adjuncts which qualify 
them, or are exegetical in their nature ; and thus they partake of 
the nature of adjectives. Siich adjuncts are disposed of in the same 
way as adjectives, in regard to the article. 

£. g. (a) Such adjuncts are put between the article and the noun ; 
as to iy av'^qmnoiq xaxov lalg ip dtaanog^ <f>vlais * va h cra^xl ^i^^» otc. 
In all such cases the adjunc^ts are, to all intents and purposes, adjectives ad 
sensum, (h) They are put afhr the principal noun, and usually (but not 
always) with the article before them when the noun has the article ; as 
TJ)? diaxovlag tv^$ uq xovg aylovg, 2 Cor. 8:4; toig . . . adeltpdig xo%q i| 6^- 
fcOT', Acts 15: 23 ; James 1 : 1. Rom. 4 : 11, et saepe alibi, (c) The ad- 
junct sometimes has the article when the principal noun omits it ; and vice 
versa ; e. g. nUnu t^ sii ifd, Acts 26 : 18 ; tqyoiv tm h dixaiwrvrfi^ Tit. 
3 : 5 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 13, et saepe al., see Winer § 19. 4. Vice versa ; twv avy- 
yt¥&v fiov xona aagna, Rom. 9:3; ra Mdinj iv cagiti, Eph. 2:11; 2 Cor. 
7 : 7. Col. 1 : 4. 1 Cor. 10 : 18. And so Polyb. III. 48. 11, t^y ilkorgmrff 
va ngog Ptafiahvg, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. It will be understood, of course, that where the principal 
noun omits the article, the adjunct more commonly omits it also ; as €»( 
fietalTiyftv fuja ivxaguniag, 1 Tim. 4 : 3 ; 1 Tim. 1 : 5. Rom. 14 : 17, et al. 
saepe. 

(2) The adjuncts takien into idew abovb, ai^ all in some oblique 
case governed by a preposition. But the most common adjunct of 
all is the Gen. case connected with the principal noun, and which is 
disposed of, in respect to the article, nearly in the same way as ad- 
jectives are, or as the cases already mentioned in No. 1* 

£. g. (a) The Gren. is put between the article and its noun, bs o trig 
fTTQatBlag tiyhi^, xa tr^g noXsag nQayfitna^ t^v xcv ('^xogog tixv^p^^ etc. (h) 
The Gren. is usually put afler the principal noun ; and this, either without 
Or with repeating the article which belongs to the principal noun. The 
predominant construction is without this repetition ; as o Xoyog tov ^mnf 
(not o tov d^eov) ; and thus in cases without number. But we find also 
(although not oflen in the N. Test.) such constructions as repeat the arti- 
cle of the prmcipal noun \ e, g, o avriq 6 ttjg Kv&r^^g (Abac.) ; o dijfiog o 
ld-&iiyalwvj Plat. Gorg. p. 481 ; ta tslxii ta d&riyalm, id. p. 455, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Usually both nouns, in such a case, have or omit the article. 
But this is not a -necessary rule ; for often the first noun is anar&urous, 
while the second noun has the article ; and sometimes vice versa; e; g. 
ir im^ tm anavS^mr, Luke 8:7; ^dov&p tov filov, Luke 8 : 14 ; Luke 8 : 
41. PbU. 2 : 25, et aL saepe. In the examples above, ^iz. ti tdxn ^ 
*4.'^fi;ifal<w, o dijfiog 6 ^AdupfoUaVy etc., the 'n6un in the G^n. omits th^ «r« 
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tide. It does not seem to depend merely on the rdaUon of the two nouns^ 
whether they shall both cake or both reject the article ; but on the nature 
of each noun by itself, and on the particular design of the writer as to 
specification. 

Note 2. The construction in (a) is sometimes carried so far in the 
classics, that three articles are sometimes brought together; e. g. t^v tov 
T^ ovri ^oQutov . . . rixvfp^ ' ra j^g x&v noUj&v ynfzv^ ofifMna^ Plato. This 
involute construction is not at all predominant in the N. Test ; the wri- 
ters of which generally prefer the most simple and obvious position of 
their words, and plainly seek for no effect resulting from mere artificial 
harmony of arrangement. 

<^ 93. Special luages of the article, 

(1) Ovtog, i»i£ivo9, and avtog, used as pronominal adjectives ^ 
require the noun (some proper names excepted) to which they be- 
long, to take the article, throughout the N. Test. 

Note 1. In the classics, nouns thus connected sometimes take and 
sometimes omit the article, specially in poetry ; see Matth. § 265.1. § 266. 

Note 2. When the noun is the predicate of a sentence, and the pro- 
noun the subject, the article may of course be dispensed with; as tavta 
riitva ToS S-iov, these [are] the children qf Gody Rom. 9 : 8. Comp. Gal. 3 : 7. 
1 Thess. 4 : 3. Luke 1 : 36, et alibi. 

(2) "EKaoTog, in the N. Test., used as an adjective, expels the 
article ; see Luke 6 : 44. John 19 : 23. Heb. 3 : 13, al. 

xNote 1. The Greeks, on the other hand, sometimes admitted the ar- . 
tiele in this case ; see Matth. § 265. 5. 

(3) 7biovroff admits or rejects the article, as the nature of the 
noun is definite or indefinite. 

E. g. 2 Cor. 12 : 2, 3. John 4 : 23. Mark 9 : 37. Excluded in Matt. 9 : 
8. Mark 6 : 2. Acts 16 : 24, et al. Same usage in the classics. 

(4) Ilag in the singular, (a) Admits the article with its noun 
when it indicates totality, i. e. a ^oti^ ensemble, (b) It excludes it, 
when each is the idea conveyed hy it. 

{a) £. g. nacra ?; iyiXti, Matt. 8 : 32. 21 : 10. Mark 4:1, et al. saepe. 
ih) £. g. nag ^vd-gmnog, nStva noJug, etc. ; see Matt. 3 : 10. 13 : 47. Luke 
3 : 5, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. Proper names under a do not always tdke the article ; as 
naaa ^IsQOviXvfia, Matt. 2 : 3. Acts 2 : 36. On the other hand, when a 
pcaiiciple is employed in the room of a noun, in the case 6, the article re- 
mains ; as nag o ogyiiofisifog. Matt 5 : 22 ; nag o ^Ihcm, Matt. 5 : 28 ; and 
flo in iDnumerable cases, both in the N. Test, and in the classics. It is the 
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participle that occasiqns the retention of the article in such cases, in order 
that the article should mark its assuming the nature of a noun, adjective, 
«tc. 

(5) In the plural, ndvxeg^ etc., when it stands with a definite 
noun, requires the article ; when with an indefinite one, the article 
is omitted. 

E. g. Matt. 2 : 16. 4 : 24. Mark 5 : 12, et saepe. On the contrary ; 
Rom. 5 : 12. Gal. 6 : 6. 1 Tim. 2 : 4, et al. saepe. The presence ofnavteg, 
etc., then, does not alter the omission or insertion of the article before the 
noun ; for this depends on the nature of the noun. 

Note 1. The position of nag etc., and nmntg etc., varies in a few ca- 
ses ; e. g. nSt(Ta { noXig, o nag vofiog Gal. 5 : 14, tbxvwv avtiig navrtav Luke 
7 : 35 ; but in almost all cases this adjective prececks the noun to which it 
belongs. 

(6) The pronominal adjectives /^oV, oog, fifAtngog, etc., usual- 
ly require the article, because of their definitive nature. But somcr 
times it is omitted, where the nature of the case shews that the wri- 
ter does not desire to particularize ; as iiaov ffgfufia iativ, John 
4:34. 

(7) Adverbs often take the article and thus become adjectives, 
or supplf the place of nouns. 

E. g. ot naXai [Sp&Qomoi] , ^ aSgunf [^iMQa] , ^ Sym [noXig] , etc. 

(8) The Inf. mode when used substantively^ usually takes the 
article ; in which case this mode is employed as an indeclinable 
noun, in all the usual cases of a noun. See <^ 138. 1 seq. 

(9) The article to is put before a word, phrase, etc., quoted ; 
as TO *HkXag the [word] Hellas; or before a phrase or sentence 

, which is employed, as a mere subject or object in a sentence. 

£. g. ' there arose a dispute among them, to tig av sXrj fjtsl^onf am&v^ 
Luke 9 : 46 ; 'and they sought. . . to n^g av tkwriv onnov^ Luke 22 : 2. 
So Rom. 8 : 26. Acts 4 : 21. 22:30. Mark9:23. Luke 1 : 62.' 22 : 23. 
1 Thess. 4:1. In such cases, to is equivalent to videlicet, namely, etc. 

^ 94. Artichas a pronoun. 

(1) The simple article as a pronoun demonstrative, is employed 
rarely in the N. Test. ; but peculiar modifications of the article in 
which the sense of a demonstrative attaches to it, are very common. 
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E. g. in Acts X7 : 28, tov yag yirog itrfih (from Aratus), means : Wt 
are the offspring^of this one, i. e. xovtov roi) ^eo{). In general the de- 
monstrative is made by adding (dv or ds ; as o fuv . . . o dc, this one . . . thai 
one, or one . . . another ; oftentimes o di alone, without the preceding fur^ 
is equivalent to ovtoc, ss o di anoxgiS-tlg, Matt. 15 : 24, 26. 12 : 39, 48, al. 
8ae{)e. Again ; o*, etc., with the Gen. dependent on it, or followed by a 
noun with a preposition, is often used as a kind of demonstrative ; e. g. 
oi TOV Z^sdaiov, John 21 : 2 ; ra r^g tragitog, Rom. 8 : 5. Luke 2 : 49. Matt. 
IQ : 23, et al. saepe ; and so ol iifo r^g ^IxaUag^ ol ix vofiov, oi in nt^no- 
foig, etc. 

(2) The use of 6, ^, ro, as a proper relative pronoun in the N» 
Test., is denied by late critics. Matthiae limits this use to the Ion- 
ic and Doric writers, and to the tragedians in the Attic, <^ 292. 
But the dispute seems to be more about names than things. > 

For example ; Passow states in his lexicon, that o, ^, to, (with the ac- 
cent on all its forms), is a relative pronoun throughout, standing for og, ^, o ; 
that in Homer this relative (o, ij, to) is very common, as also among the 
Dorians and lonlans, and likewise the tragedians. But how does o, ^, to 
differ from the article, except in the accent which grammarians have put 
upon it, merely to distinguish when it has a relative sense ? And in the N. 
Test., in the numerous cases where the Part, with the article must be trans- 
lated is quij etc., as o &£6g 6 xaXicrag^ 6 Ssog 6 aq>0Qlaag, etc., God who caU- 
edj God who separated, etc., why is not the 6 to all intents and purposes a 
relative ? Nay, may we not say that it is substantially so, in all tho^ cases 
where appositioti is used, or where an adjective following the noun, or a 
clause with a noun which supplies the place of an adjective, is used ? £. g. 
^laivmig 6 Pemrtarrigf 6 avS'Qmnog o aya&og, oi adeltpoi oi ilS €^€»y, i. e. 
John who is ike baptizer, the man who is good, the brethren who are of the 
Gentiles, etc. Middleton, who maintains that the article is always a rela~ 
tioe pronoun, was indeed far from being correct ; but is not the position, 
that it never is so, almost as far from the reality of the case ? If the real 
phjeot of inquiry be things and not names, can there be much dispute on 
this subject ? 



NOUNS. 

^ 95. Number and Gender of nouns. 

(1) In cases almost without number^ in the Old Test, and in 
the New, also in all classic authors, the singular number of nouns 
and pronouns stands genericaUy for a whole class; i. e. (as we say), 
it is a noun or pronoun of multitude, 

E. g. James 5 : 6, *ye have killed Toy dlxaiov;^ 2:6,' but ye have dis- 
honoured TOP Ttraxovf 1 Pet. 4: 18, *if o dlxatog scarcely he saved, where 
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will o wnfiii^ Ko) iftagvtaliq appear ?' Proitoukb (which of course occupy 
the place of nouns), conform every where, pro re nalAf to this usage. 

(2) Vice versA, the plural form is often used where only an in- . 
dividual, or a particular thing is meant. 

E. g. (a) In a multitude of cases where the plural form of nouns is 
employed to designate a shigle object ; as ovgotvot, al&vsg, avtnoXal, dv<r~ 
Hal, tit dt^ioif roig wlnotg Luke 16 : 23, il alfiarfov iytmn^^ii^av John 1 : 13, 
(probably referring to the blood of both parents), tot iyxavia, ytvicia, SSvimo, 
ai yqacpai^ and the like. Usage only determines the extent of this idiom. 
(5) In many special cases, where emphasis is given to the expression, or 
generality expressed ; os Heb. 9 : 23> nqdnwri S^vfrlaig, spoken of the 
death of Christ ; John 9 : 3, tgya Ssovj the peculiar or miraculous work of 
healing the blind ; Heb. 7 : 6, inayy^las^ the special promise respecting 
tb^ Messiah ; 2 Cor. 12 : 1, onraaiag xal iiroKoXviptig, the heavenly vision 
related in the sequel ; James 2:1, iv ngocrtanoXrjipiaig, partiality of any 
kind ; and so oilentimes, both in the New and Old Testament. 

(c) \y,bere the thought is designed to be general only, the plural is 
not unfrequently used, when strictly speaking the subject or agent is only 
one ; e. g. Mktt. 26 : 8, ol fia^tital avtov . . . Xiyontg, but in John 12 : 4, 
dg ijt r&v fjta&tjt&v avtov/ lovdag , . Xiysi, etc., where Matthew relates the 
fiict in a genera] way, while John specificates ; so Matt. 27 : 44, ol Xfjotal 
. . . nMdiSov, but Luke 23 : 39, el? ds t&v . . . xaxovgyay ipXa(rq>'^fiei ; Matt. 
20 : 3p-34 dvo tvq>Xol it, t. X.,, Mark 10 : 46-52 BaqtlfiaMg q twpXog, Luke 
18 : 35-43 tvq>X6g tig, where the former evangelist relates the occurrence 
in a more general way, Mark specificates a noted individual, and Luke ' 
particularizes but does not specificate, ^o John 20 : 1, 11, 18, speaks of 
Mary Magdalene only as going to the sepulchre, while Mark 16 : 1, 2. 
Luke 24 : 1, 9, 10 speak of her and several others, and Matt. 28: 1, 7, 8 
of Mary Magd. and another Mary ; in Matt. 8 : 28 seq. two demoniacs 
are mentioned, while in Mark 5 : 1 seq. Luke 8 : 26 seq., only one is 
named. Comp. also Mark 7: 17 with Matth. 15: 15; Matt. 14: 17 and 
Mark 6: 38 with John 6: 8, 9; Matt 24: 1 with Mark 13: 1; Matt. 
27 : 37 with John 19 : 19 ; Matt. 27 : 48 and Mark 15 : 36 with John 19 : 29. 
So in Luke 22 : 67, Xiyorttgj when, in all probability, one only is meant ; 
see also the same idiom in John 11 : 8. Luke 20 : 21, 39. 24 : 5 (sJnovy 
Matt. 15: 1, Xiyovtsg, 15:12 {slnov). In John 6:45. Acts 13:40, we 
have ip tolg nQoqnjtaig; Matt 24 : 26, 6^ tdig tafidoig, when evidently, only 
a particular place and a particular recess is meant ; so inacaS-urof htavm 
avtotv, Matt' 21 : 7, where only one can be meant. The reader is parti- 
cularly desired to collate all these passages ; for the subject is of great im- 
portance in respect to the conciliation of one part of Scripture with another. 

Note 1. In classical Greek a multitude of the like idioms occur. 
Matthiae says (§ 293), that ' expression in ifie plural serves to give emphasis 
to general expressions,* So ta q>lXtata for mother, spouse, etc. ; so d&fiona 
— xagrpfa' OXvfmov, eu^. So also Eurip. Hipp. 11, Hippolytus is called 
JS&t^Htsg'^neudsvfMna, tine pupU ofPitAeus; ^Heaiod. Sc. H. 312, tghtog . . . 
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Mlvta BQ/a, The exchange of iyia and fjjtuSff, and of corresponding vertm, 
occurs tiroes without number in the classics. Matthiae, moreover, lays it 
down as a principle, that, in the Greek language more than in any other 
(has he studied the Hebrew?), there is a passing from the plural to the 
singular, and vice ver»d ; and also, that the plural may receive attributives 
or definitives [i. e. verbs, participles, adjectives, etc.] in the singtdar 
number, § ^93. Hence a verb in the 8ingvl<tr is sometimes employed 
after a Nom. in the Plural ; or a participial noun sing., or a common noun 
sing., stands connected with a plural verb. In like manner the sing, of 
nouns is often put where we might expect the plural.' Such being the 
case, why should we imagine that the N. Test writers have departed from 
the idiom of the Greek language, when examples of this kind are now and 
then found among them ? 

(3) The reader will of course draw the conclusion, that the 
rule respecting the agreement of a verb, adjective, etc., with a noun 
in regard to number^ is hy no means universal. Nouns generic or 
nouns of multitude, although in the singular, may be construed ad sen- 
sum, and take a plural verb, etc. ; and vtce versdi,, plural nouns de- 
signating single things, or the entirety of several parts combined to- 
gether, may have a singular verb, etc. 

(4) The well known principle, that neuter plurals may take a 
verb in the sbgular, (the plural verb is also used), is commonly re- 
garded in the N. Test. 

E. g. Toe xaka tgya . . . iatl, 1 Tim. 5 : 25 ; 171^... cinarra Motvci, Acts 
4 : 32, et al. saepe. 

(5) The neuter gender is not unfrequently used in reference 
to persons, where the expression is designed to be of a general 
nature. 

E. g. nav o, John 17 : 2, in reference to the elect ; so ai-tol ... & 
iitKr»y, John 17 : 21 ; to hojbxov, 2 Thess. 2 : 6, for the masc. see v. 7 ; 
comp. also 1 Cor. 1: 27, 28. Heb. 7 : 7. 1 John 5: 4, et al. 

Note 1. ConsirucHo ad sensum often takes place "; in which case the 
gender or number of the word employed is overlooked, and the verb, ad- 
jective, etc., accords with the real gender or number of the tMng or person 
intended to be expressed. 

(6) "BmaGTog, like the Heb. ;b'^£t, one, each one^ sometimes takes 
the plural verb, etc. 

E. g. Acts 11 : 29, wgurw &caaTog ; Rev. 5 : -8, sxovttg hiaatog; and so 
in classic Greek, as also SU^w cfUo;, Matt § 302. a. Any pronoun, or 
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other word, which is a coUeeiive in respect to sense, admits of the like con- 
struction. 

<5> 96. Apposition. 

(]) A noun in apposition must be in the same case as its cor- 
relative noun ; and for the most part it takes the article, but not al- 
ways, (<5> 89. 6.) The gender and number of the noun in apposi- 
tion may vary according to its nature. 

£. g. ^loidwTjg PoTtTUTWi^g* Slfiwf PvgaBvg' 2nv&ai, ^aq^aqov to 

^ 97. Nominative and Vocative. 

(1) The Nom. case usually constitutes the subject of a sentence, 
i. e. of some verb expressed or implied. But, 

(2) The Nom. in some cases is used absolutely y i. e. indepen- 
dently of the construction which follows it, both in the N. Test, and 
in classic writers. 

£. g. o Mmvar^q ovtog . . . ovx otdafiev xl nu t. X, Acts 7 : 40 ; opimcHv, noifi- 
via avtbv x. t. X, Rev. 3:12. Also Luke 13 : 4. 1 John 3 : 27. Matt. 10 : 32. 
12 : 36. Mark 9 : 20, et al. See Matth. § 311. 

(3) The Nom. is often used instead of the Vocative, both in the 
N. Test, and elsewhere. * 

E. g. { nousj iydgwfj Luke 8 : 54. Mark 9 : 25. Matt. 27 : 29. Mark 10 : 
47^ et saepe al. Matth. § 312. 

(4) The Voc. is used either with of without the c5. 

E. g. Matt 15 : 28, <S yvvai ; Acts 21 : 20, adtXqii, and saepe al. So in 
the classics ; Matth. § 312. 4. 

(5) The Nom. stands in Greek after, as well as before, such 
verbs as merely constitute the copula in a sentenpe, and even when 
this Nom. is not the subject of the sentence. 

Note 1. The student is already acquainted with the well known 
constituents of a sentence^ viz., the subject, predicate, and copula. Most 
verbs serve the double purpose of copula and predicate, L e. they not only 
assert, but assert some particular quality, action, state, etc. But there Is a 
considerable class of verbs, which usually serve merely as the copula of a 
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sentence and do not eontain in themseives any completed declaration of 
attribute, action, state^ etc. All these usually take the Norn, case after 
them. Such verbs are not only ufdf imaqx^i ylvofiai, but also q>voi, xi/osoi, 
iiaXiofAai, q>wyimf inutaUofAah nqwrayoqtvoiMi, ovofidf^oiAOh Uyofiat, amovn, 
mqiofjtttt, anodslxyvfjMu^ Xstgotoviofjiai, mqlvofim, doKm^ (palvofiab, Ibtxct, ro/M- 
^Ofimt wtolafijiayofjtai, xglvofMii, dtiXoofiai, /isVoi, and xa&htrifii. It must 
not be supposed that all these verbs in all their voices, etc., take a Norn, 
after them ; nor in all the meanings which they bear ; but in those cases 
in which they serve as a copula only, they take the Nom. after them ; e. g. 
iyu iifju &B6g * tpmvuti (is, 6 dtddaxaXog, John 13 : 13 ; Xiyttaty o Siptrdt^g^ 
Rev. 8 : 11 ; q>lXog . . . xoafiov ix-^Qog tov &60v xa&Unatat, James 4:4^ et 
sic. al. saepe. Rest § 100, Asm. 1. Matth. § 307. 

Note 3. When a name is given in connection with oifofia, it may be 
done in three ways ; e. g. to ovofia airrfjg, Magiafi' or ji ovona, Maqwfi * 
or ovofWJt Magiafjt, In the last case, the proper name stands in appo- 
sition with some preceding noun, and ovofioni is the Dat. of circumstance, 
as btatovtaQXJJ ovofutti IvXUo, Acts 27: 1. Luke i:5,*'Aydg€t ovofient ^Avvnh- 
Iw, Acts 9 : 12. 

(6) Several nouns connected as subjects of a sentence^ may 
take a plural verb, etc. ; or the verb may be conformed to the near* 
est noun. 

E. g. oim Byvot ^latniip %tti> ^ /ui^ti;^ avrov, Luke 2 : 43, an example of 
the latter kind ; the former is so common that it needs no examples. The 
same usage is common in the Greek classics, Matth. § 304 ; and also in 
the Hebrew /md Latin languages. 



GENITIVE. 

<^ 98. Nature and uses of the Genitive. 

(1) The fundamental idea designated by this case seems to be 
that of an essential and immediate relation or connection ofobject$. 

NoT£ 1. This may be the relation or conniection of a part with the 
whole ; of a quality or attribute with a subject, i. e. of accidence with 
substance ; of ownership or propriety with owner ; of effect with cause ; 
of action with agenl>; of feelings^ opinions, etc., with sensitive and intel- 
lectual beings ; of that which is comprised in any thing, with. that which 
comprises it, etc. 

(2) This connection of objects may be viewed either ib the light 
of parts as belonging to or constituting a whole ; or as something 
proceeding from, flowing out of, occasioned by, relating to^ some 
other person or thing. 
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Note 1. Hence the €ron. case of itself seems to include the sense of 
the prepositions otto, I|, and the like ; which, when they are used before 
it, rather serve the cause of greater /^er^pictii^^ than that of necessity, since 
most of the relations expressed by these prepositions, are occasionally ex- 
pressed by the Gen. alone, specialty in the older Greek poetry. 

^ 99. Genitive after nouns, 

(1) The great variety of relations which is exhibited by this 
construction^ is very important to the interpreter, and should be 
made a subject of particular attention. It is nearly impossible, how- 
ever, specficially to enumerate them all. The following are some 
of the leading or principal ones ; viz., 

(o) The Gen. of possession or property ; as 6 oiko; tov pa&ilitog* { x^ 
rov KvqLov, 

{h) The Gen. of cause, source, occasion, etc., (Gen. aucioris) ; e. g. 
ipopog &(ov, the fear which God inspires ; ri xaxla i&y novtiqSiv^ the vexation 
which wicked men occasum. Most of such expressions are also capable of 
another sense which is subjective, viz<^ * the fear which one has of God, 
the injury which one does to evil men,' etc. But in many cases only one 
sense is admissible, as vlog nargog ayaJtrirov' o xagnog jov dsvdgoVf etc. 
So in the classics ; xvgJiaTa navroltov ayifi(av, waves occctsioned by various 
winds ; nivd'og daLfiovoiVy grief occasioned by the gods. See Matth. § 375. 

(c) The Gren. of object ; as naga^oXri lov ondgonog^ the parable re- 
specting the sower; Luke 6: 7, %axriyogla¥ aviovy accusation against him; 
Acts 4 : 9, ei'Bgyici^ av^gtonov, beneficence toward the man ; 1 Cor. 1 : 18, 
o Xoyog hiov aiavgov^ doctrine respecting the cross; John 17: ^i^ovalav 
naoTjg aagxog, power over all flesh ; Rom. 13 : 3, ovx iial q)6j3og iwv aya- 
-^my BQyoiv, are not a terror in respect to good works ; see also Matt. 14 : 1, 
a»w\v*T7iaov ; Luke 6 : 12. 3 Cor. 10 : 5. Mark 11 : 22, nUniv ^tov, faith in 
Gody or faith which God requires ; Rom. 3 : 22. Gral. 2 : 16, et al. saepe. 
This is a wide field for the interpreter, and it needs much caution and dis- 
crimination to traverse it with good success. 

(d) The Gen. of subject ; as ogyi] '^coi/, the wrath which God feels ; 
fj aydnti tov S'iov, the love which God feels. This class of cases might 
possibly be ranked under a, but the relation oftentimes is somewhat dis- 
crepanL 

(e) The Gen. of material ; as axitpavog X(^^^» SyaXfAoi XL&oVy etc. ; 
not common in the N. Test., but very common in the classics. 

(/) The Gen. of quality ; as Rom. 1 : 26, ndSTj aufilag, base passions ; 
Acts 7 : 2, o d^^og i^$ ^ol^gy the glorious God ; and thus often, both in the 
O. and N. -Test., in which cases the noun in the Gen. supplies the place 
of an adjective. 

ig) The Gen. of place ; as in Matt. 1: 11, 12, fMsioutsaia BafivX&yog^ 

20 
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the carrying away to Babylon ; Matt. 10 : 5, odig %Bv9nfj (he way foAe Qtn- 
(ties, 

[h) The Creu. of time ; Jude v. 6, xqUnv (uyaXtig ^id(fag, judgment at 
the great day ; Heb. 6 : 1, tov trig aQxijg rov Xqictov iofav^ instruction at 
the beginning of a Christian course of life. So rvxtog, by night; x^''i^^9 
during the winter ; tcSv nqaisqwf ixivnvy in former years, with a preceding 

noun (xfiovog, etc) implied. 

* 

(t) The Gen. of value ; as dqaximg ayof^ainv tt, to purchase something 
for a drachma ; nlBlarov tovto riiJi&fAatj I prize this as of the highest value, 

(2) Many shades of more remote relatbns and ccmnections 
still, are expressed occasionally by the Genitive. 

E. g. Col. 1 : 20, alfia zov atavQov, blood shed iq>on the cross ; 2 Cor. 
11 : 26, ndvdvyoi noTafi&v^ dangers on the waters or occasioned by the waters ; 
John 5 : 29, €i( ivaataaiv CttfiJ;, to the resurrection that is connected with hap- 
piness ; Mark 1 : 4, jionmafia futavoiag, baptism which obligates to repen- 
tance ; Rom. 7 : 2, vofiog tov ardgog, (he law v>hich binds to the husband ; 
Rom. 7 : 24, a&fia ^avixov, ike body which occasions death ; Rom. 6 : 6, 
(rcj^a Tfjg afiagxlag, the body which leads to sin ; Luke 11 : 29, to qtiijluw 
'/wynf, the sign which happened to Jonah ; Philem. v. 9, diafnog Xgiarovy a 
prisoner for the sake of Christ ; James 2 : 5, o» tttod/o^ tov xoa/MOV, poor in 
respect to the present world ; and so in a great variety of other cases. 
Some of these examples might be ranked under some of the divisions al- 
ready named above ; but in general, they are not of so direct a nature. 

Note 1 . Such examples as Magla^IaxaPoVf^Iovdag ^laxfajiov, etc., are el- 
liptical as to the idea which they are designed to convey, either /w*), (^V^VQf 
nar^g, t/id^, or adiX(p6g, etc., being understood, according to the nature of 
the context. So in o ^lanfapoVf 9/ ^Ak^avdgoVy ol XX0179, etc., vlog^ ^vyarti^, 
«tc., being understood. . 

Note 2. Three Genitives in succession are sometimes coBziected ; 
e. g, in 2 Cor. 4 : 4. Eph. 4 : 13, et al. Sometimes the Gen. is aepMrated 
from the noun that governs it ; as in Phil. 2 : 10. 1 Tim. 3: 6. Heb. 8 : 5. 
Sometimes (although seldom) of two genitives, one belongs io persons and 
another to things ; as in Acts 5 : 32. Phil. 2 : 30. 2 Pet. 3 : 2. Heb. 6 : 1. 

Note 3. When the Gen. stands before the governing noun, either, 
{a) It belongs to several nouns ; as Acts 3 : 7. Or, (b) It is emphatic ; 
as in 1 Cor. 3 : 9. Acts 13 : 23. Heb. 10 : 36. Phil. 2 : 25, et saepe alibi. 

Note 4. The so called periphrasis of the Cren. by a noun with hi^ 
Ttsgl, ano, xatd, etc., is seldom, if ever, to be regarded as a simple Gen.^ 
but as a mode of expression designed to give a somewhat different shade 
to its ineaning. 

^ 100. The Gen. after Verbs. 
{jL) It will he knpossifole that the reader should obtain an ade- 
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quate idea of the nature of this idiom, unless be first obtain a cor- 
rect view of the nature of the relations designed to be expressed 
by the Gen. case. The general statement is made in ^ 98. It 
is proper to add some things in this place, for the better understand* 
ing of the matter. 

(a) The person or thing to which any thing belongs as proper- 
ty, attribute, power, usage, duty, etc., is put in the Gen.; for in 
this way the relation of the property, etc., is defined. 

(&) The Gen. marks the whole, to which parts or portions of 
any thmg belongs ; for thus the relation of the parts is defined. 

. (c) All those cases, viewed subjectively or objectively, in which 
a word has ^ incomplete meaning in itself, and needs another word 
to shew its relation ; or in which the object, the reason, the source 
or ground, of an action or state must needs be expressed ; in a 
word, all those cases in which to complete the expression of the 
idea, in reject to, in relation to, on account of, by reason of, must 
be added, admit of the Gen. in order to shew what this respect, re- 
htioo, or account is. 

{d) Even time and place may be considered as having a rela- 
tbn to that which happens in them ; and therefore words designa«^ 
ting these, may be put in the Genitive. 

Note 1. Under some of these general heads may be airanged not 
only the use of the Gen. afler verbs, but also after adjectives, participles, 
prepositioDS, adverbs, and indeed afler nouns, as already represented. 

(2) The student will more easDy obtain a proper view of the 
Gen. afiier verbs in Greek, if he compares the very numerous class 
of verbs in English, which are in like manner followed by the Gen- 
tiv^. 

£. g. The verbs axovm and yevofjiat (verba senst^s) govern the Gen., 
and in English we often say : hear of, taste of. Often too we leave 
out the of; and so does the Greek> for axova and nearly all other verbs 
which govern a Gen. may and do sometimes govern other cases, i. e. the 
Ace, or Dat., as may be necessary. Compare our English, thought of 
arneU of eat of take of give of partake of drink of to he qf, to he glad of 
to he full of toi he emptied of to complain of to CKCuse of to convince qf, to 
hmf qf, to sell of to leam of to rob of to make of to require of to take 
hold of to beg qjf, and so of a multitude of other verbs. In nearly all these 
I, there is an agreement widi the Greek idiom as to the Genitive ; 
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and also in die fiict, that nearly all thieae verfofly and moat otbefS which 
govern the G«n.> may also govern other cases. 

(3) It may be seen by the above exhibitions, that ideas 
indicated by verbs of this nature divide themselves into several 
classes ; e. g. 

(a) Such as designate the relation of property. 

This is confined principally to $igu and yivofjtaif for the ohvious rea- 
son, that other verl)s designate action, state, etc., which would be inappro- 
priate to the purpose under consideration ; e. g. tovt' tuniv ^Iiaawov, this 
18 'John*8 ; TioU.i}g uvolag if^xl, it hdonga to coneumnuUefoUy ; itnlv dixainv 
avdQog, it belongs to a good man, or a good man must, shovld^ vmy^ can^ 
etc., do thus and so. And so of ylvo^iat which is oflen equivalent to 
tlfii 

(b) Verbs which have a partitive sense/ i. e. which indicate ac- 
tion that can be supposed to relate only to a part or portion of the 
object to which it is directed. 

Note 1. The predominant pnrt of the regimen of the Gren. by verbs, 
is where a partitive sense is meaiir to be designated. Of course such verba 
as (iBxixuv, fieTaXafi^avHv, aovavuv, iirta)MyxuvBir, (jiBtadidatfti, aitoXaveiv, 
and all others of the like character, will be included among those which 
govern the Genitive. By an extension of this principle that is natural 
enough, verbs signifying to oitotti, acquire, etc., i. e. to have a part in or of, 
often conform to the same idiom, such as ivyxaviiVj Xayx^vuv, ntvqiiv, 
xk^povofiHv, etc. Matr. § 3Q5. seq. See in N. Test. 1 Cor. 9 : 10. 10 : 21. 
Heb. 5 : hi Rev. 2 : 17, al. 

Note 2. But any verbs whatever, even those which are usually con^, 
strued with the Ace, may take n Gen. where a partiiive sense is 
meant to be conveyed ; as Odys. o, 98, ojnriaai xpi&v, to roast [some] 
flesh; Thucyd. II. 56, t^; yil\q 'hffiov, they destroyed [a part of] the country; 
Plato, Symp. p. 213, lajSovra jotv laivtm', taking [some] 'JUlets ; Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 709, (lavrixijg l/oy tc/i^c, having [something] of the prophetic 
art, etc. Matth. § 323. See Acts 27 : 36. Malt. 16 : 28. Luke 9 : 27. J4: 
24, al. 

Note 3. Kindred to the above constructions seems to be that 
in which verbs signifying to seize, grasp, take hold of, hold fast, touchy 
manage, etc., e. g. Xafilidvofxai,, dqaxiofiai, anxofiai, bx(o, etc. (specially 
when in the Mid. voice), govern the Genitive ; Matth. § 330. When the 
whole of a thing grasped, etc., is meant, the Ace. is used, and not tbe Gen- 
itive ; Matth. § 331.. See Mark 9: 27. 5: 30. Matt 14: 31. Heb. 12: 20. Luke 
8: 54. For seizing the tohole, see Matt. 14 : 3. 18 : 28. Mark 3 : 21, al. 

Note 4. As the antithesis of this, and by one of thosp peculiarities 
not uncommon in language, the same usage is extended to verba (mostly 
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of the Mid. voice) of the oppotite character ; e. g. fAB&kfun, iq>UfMn ; and 
so to afittQiavofiai to migs the taarkf ytsvdea&at to /ml in meeting expecUUionif 
apaXkur'd'M to be frustrated, etc. 

Note 5. Verbs such ns agx^iv, vnaQX^tv, etq,, which signify to hegin^ 
commence, introduce, etc., govern the Gen. ; for here the oction is as it were 
partitive, i. e. commenced but not completed. So oi vmig^ay xijg iltv&ri- 
^lag, who introduced liberty ; Matth. § 335. 

(c) When a noun must be added, in order to shew in respect iOy 
or in regard to, what person or thing or circumstance the action, 
etc., of the verb is to be understood, this noun may be put in the 
Gen. after any kind of verb. 

Note 1. £. g. &g nodav strov, as they were able in respect to their feet^ 
i« e. as fast as they could run ; n/ ix^iv tfqBV&v, to he sound in respect to un- 
derstanding ; Eurip. EL, nag aymvog lixofitv ; how do we come off as to the 
contest ^ Kakwg xiltat tov ^lilov, it lies well in respect to the sun ; Matth. §§ 
337, 338. This is a construction widely diffused, and deserving of panic- 
ular attention. 

(J) All verbs that necessarily imply a relation to some|hing in 

r 

the action, etc., which they express, but which relation is not desig- 
nated by the verb itself, take a Genitive in order to indicate it. Biit 
tbb Gen. is not the direct object of the action expressed by the verb ; 
for this would require the Accusative. 

Note 1. Verbs signifying an action or affection of the mind ^ each as to 
remember, to forget, to be concerned for, to neglect, to reflect, to consider, to 
understand, to desire, to long after, etc., rank here, and usually govern the 
Genitive ; e. g^fivijfiovsvsTs rijg yvvaixog yJtoT, Luke 17 : 32. Acts 11 : 16. 
2 Pet. 3 : 2, ai. ; iniXaS'io&ai tov tg/ov vfioivr He|t). 6:10; o& . . . ayyiXtav 
iTtdafijJdvsTai, Heb. 2 : 16 (figuratively interpreted) ; firi t&v po&v pilt^ ; 
1 Cor. 9 : 9. Acts 18 : 17, al. ; %alov tqyov int&vfiti, 1 Tim. 3:1; iirunto- 
nvig oqiyixm, 1 Tim. 3:1. Heb. 11 : 16. So iu the classics ; e. g. h&v- 
pov T&v ddoTtap, consider the things which are seen, Xen. Mem. III. 6. 17 ; 
jftr&opTiv avt&v, I perceived them. Plat. Apol. Soc. p. 27 : yvmanai Somga- 
Tfig . . . ipov. Plat. Apol. p. 27. And so, occasionally, of most verbs which 
in any way express an action or affection of the mind. The ground of 
this seems to be, that the action of the mind does not properly pass to the 
object or at all affect it ; so that the Ace. would seem to be not exactly in 
place here. The Grcn. points out the objects in relation to which the mind 
acts or is affected. But still, analogy of usage often causes all such verbs 
to take an Ace. after them. 

Note 2. Kindred to the above verbs, which express the action or af- 
fection of the internal senses, are those which express the action or affec- 
tion of the external ones; e. g. avxov axoveie, Matt 17: 5. Luke 2: 46. 
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John 3: 90, al. ; oi t*V y^wtnrtai &aptttWy Matt 16,: 26. Mark 9: 1, used 
jSguratively, but following the usual construction ; so ojlup (ivfvif, vacqov 
fifl anxtad'ai. Verbs of tight are excepted ; and all such verbs as the 
above, often take the Accusative. 

(e) Verbs signifying plenty or want^ fullness or emptiness^ take 
the Gen of the thing which fills or which is lacking, in order to com* 
plete the idea of the verb by pointing out its relation. 

Note 1. E. g. ytfihatB rag vdQlag vdatog, John 2:7; Acts 5 : 28, al. 
So UlnttM <roq>lag, James 1 : 5. Luke 22 : 35. Rom. 3 : 23, al. 

Note 2. Kindred to these verbs are such as signify to deprive^ take 
away, rob ; and (with some shades of difference, but in the way of an anal- 
ogy that is not unnatural) verbs signifying to loose, Jree^ separate from, 
quU, etc., as fAs&laTtifu in Luke 16 : 4 ; aoro/eo) in 1 Tim. i :6 \ a^tMf in 
Mark 2: 21 ; navoimi in 1 Pet. 4 : 1, et al. On the other hand ; verbs 
signifying to hinder^ restrain^ keep hack, prevent, etc., may take the Greni- 
tive ; e. g. Koiti;o> in Acts 27 : 43, et al. 

Note 3. More remotely kindred to verbs of emptying, etc., are verbs 
meaning to separate, to remove, to turn off or atocy, to lead off or atoay, to de- 
part, to go aioay, to cease, to stop, to make to cease, etc ; which occasionally 
govern the Genitive. 

(/) All words denoting comparisan in respect to a thing or 
person, usually put that thing or person in the Gen., as properly 
expressive of relation. Hence verbs of the like meaning follow 
the like construction. 

£. g. ^Tfacr-d-al uvog, to he ir^erxor [in respect to] some one ; to exercise 
rtde, command, or dominion, as xvQievoi in Rom. 14 : 9. 2 Cor. 1 : 24 ; av- 
'&ertBiv, 1 Tim. 2 : 12 ; HatadvyaarevBty, James 2:6; oiv&vnatevup. Acts 
18 : 12, et al. In like manner verbs signifying to prize more highly, to excel, 
exceed, he subject to, ohey, yield to, su4:cumb, and all others that implicate in- 
feriority in any way, may take a Gen., and oflen times do take one, al- 
though they are not (for the most part) limited to this construction. 

Note 1. Kindred to the construction under yj although not quite of 
the same tenor, is the case where the Gen. of price or value is put after 
verbs of buying, selling, exchanging, procuring, etc, e. g. aaaoQlav netlu- 
Ta», ewe sold for a farthing. Matt. 10 : 29 ; nQOf&fivai nolXot, be sold for 
much, Matt. 26 : 9. 1 Cor. 6 : 20. Rev. 6:6; t^g aijg lajQciag tvpf ipiir 
dvoTtQa^lap . • . ovuav aXXalttifii, I tvould not exchange my iU luck for your 
servitude, Aesch. Prometh. 974. The ground of this construction seems 
to be comparison of things with price, and the consequent valuation or 
estimation of them. 

Note 2. So verbs of prising^ estimaiit^, vaMmgt as tovwnt xifi&fuu, 
thus much i value it. 
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Note 3. A comparison seems also to be expressed^ by implicatioo, 
in those words which signify (HstineUon, difference, disagreement, uftUkmeee^ 
etc. ; e. g. noJJfiy atffov&lnp dia^pigne^ ye differ from [ye are of higher 
value than] many sparrows, Matt. 10:31. 1 Cor. 15: 41, al. So Affnri nXov- 
Tov duoTtptt, Plat Republ. viii. p. 550 ; iHoiowr&al tufog, to be different 
from one. Plat Parm. p. 138. 

(4) The cases in which the use of the Gen. has thus far been 
exhibited, all belong to those where the Gen. has a partitive sense, 
or else is added in order to shew some relation of its correlatives, 
so as to complete the idea which they express. But there is an 
important aspect of the Gen., which remains yet to be considered, 
viz., the designation of the object to which any thing is directed 
or has relation^ or else the designation of its bise or obigin; or 
both of these combined. 

As to nouns, see in § 99. 1. c and h. The nature of this connection 
is obvious. The expression (piXla viov may be taken either activety or 
passively. In the first case, it means of course thefiiendMp which the sen 
durishes toward some oiher person; in the second, the frimdship of which 
the son is the object, i. c. which another person cherishes toward him. The 
context must always furnish the key to such (in themselves) ambiguous 
expressions ; of which there are a great number, see § 99. 1. c. As to 
verbs, they may be divided here into several classes ; viz., 

(a) Almost any verb, but particularly those which in any way 
denote feelings or affections of the mind, may take a Gen. of the 
thing, whose relation to the verb (or participle) is such, that we 
may indicate it by the wcxds on account of for the sake of etc. 

£. g. Jaraav Ksxolmfisroi, angry on account qf the Greeks, 11. n, 545 ; 
XaleTr^ q>iQHy avtw, to grieve on their account, Thucy. ii. 62 ; .rovroiy oye»- 
iiaat, to utter reproach on account of these things, Herod, i. 90 ; dixaiop 
aivioat nQodvfdag, to commend the just man for his readiness, Eurip. Iphig. 
in Aul. 1^1. 

(b) In particular ; verba of complaining agatntst, accusing^ pro- 
secuiing (at law), of condemning, svhjecting to condemnation, etc., 
Uke the Gen. of the thing on account of which this is done. 

E. g. diti^ofiai OB duXlag, I accuse you of cowardice, Aristoph. Eq. 367 ; 
inamaottfjuvog (u q>6vov, accusing me qf murder, i. e. accusing me on ac- 
count of alleged murder, etc' But in the N. Test> prepositions are 
usaaily employed before the nonn in such cases, which serve to render 
the relation atill more definite ; and so, not unfrequently, in the claasics. 
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Note 1. In the classics, verbs of aupplicatingf beseeching, etc., take 
the Gen. of the person by or on account of whom the supplication, is made ; 
as ^mv as ixsisvm, I beseech thee by the godsy Herod, vi. 68 ; but in the 
N. Test, a preposition is employed to mark this relation. 

*■ ■ 

(c) The Gen. of origin frequently follows the verbs dfni and 

' yiyifOfiat, 

E. g. fivjfiqog . . . Mavddvrig ysyiaS'ai' itrd-Xw /Bria&at, etc. 

Note 1, Here may be arranged verbs signifying to smell or savour 
of; as o^m fivQov" ovxofpavxlag nyu, he savours of sycophancy, Eq. 4^; 
the noun denoting the cause or origin of the smell or savour. 

^ 101. Genitive after partitives^ adjectives^ participles^ 

adverbsy etc, 

(1) Partitives of all classes, from their very nature (designating 
2ipart 01 portion of), may take of course the Gen. after them, to 
indicate the whole to which they stand related. 

E. g. (a) * fuv . . . 6 di; as ra (iiv jm ovronf . , . ja ds t&v orrtar, 
(b) Demonstratives, as ovrog, etc. ; as rovro avayxtjg, (c) Participles, 
which (with the article) denote a particular class of men ; as ol kaia^pv- 
yovTBg avtoiv, [d) Adjectives, which denote classes of men^ etc., as oliyolf 
noXloly nksUrroij oi XQ^i^^^h ^^^' > ^ oUyot apd-Qaonoiv, ol XQV^^^^ '^^ 
avd-Qfonviv, o tifiurvg rov xQovoVj etc. And so even in the singular 
number of the adjective ,' as raXaiva naq&ivtav, (e) Interrogatives ; as Tig 
&B&y ; (/) Names of towns belonging to a country ; as Brj&ksef^ rijg 'lov^ 
dalag. (g) Adverbs of place; as aXXo&t yalrjg, in another part of the 
country ; nov yr^g; in what part of the world '^ (h) Adverljs of time ; as 
o^i trig ^fiBQagy in the evening ; Ttrpflxa rtig rifdqag ; at what titne of the day f 
(i) Superlatives, (which of course indicate a part only) ; as Bxd^urrog fiaai^ 
limy. Also of course^ adjectives, adverbs, etc.^ with a superladve 
meaning ; as e^oxog, s^oxa, etc. 

(2) When the relation of an adjective, adverb, etc., must be 
shewn by a word subjoined, this word is put in the Genitive, f 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as tiXsiog tiig aQsnig, perfect in respect to courage ; 
Snong aq^hffor naldatVy chUdkss in respect to sons, (b) Adverbs ; as tto^w 
aofplag' HaroziQat rov TaQtaQov, underneath in respect to Tartarus, (c) De- 
monstratives ; as tig joirto aviywr^g, unto this in respect to necessUyoasde 
{tovjfiv T^y ivayntrKV. 

(3) All adjectives and participials, Judicative of a state of mind^ 
feeling, etc. ; of knowledge or ignorance, etc. ; put the Gen. of re- 
lation after them ; see and comp. ^ 100. 3. d. with notes. 
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E. g. (a) Adjectiyes ; as analdtVTog fiavausi^^ mxpog wotm. (6) 
cipials ; as ou tQifi(or . . • Innix^g. 



Paiti- 



(4) Adjectives, etc., indicating plenty or want, fulness or emp- 
tiness, etc. (comp. <^ 100. 3. e.), may take the Gen. after them. 

E. g. (a) Adjectives ; as x^ig qtgsv&v* fyfj/iog qiUMV nX^^^g nofw. 
{h) Mv&ths ; as adipf difiatog tvqctyvimv, enough oftyranPs blood. 

(5) All comparatives (which of course intimate relation) put 
the thing compared in the Genidve; comp. ^ 100. 3./. 

E. g, (a) Adjectives ; as fulimv natgig^ lit. greater as it respects his 

father. Adverbs are of course construed- in the same way, when they 

have tiie like meaning, (b) As kindred with this constmction, may be 

reckoned adjectives denoting rule, siq>erionty, prrference of any kind, or 

the contrary, etc. ; as ^doy^$ iyxQartjg' ^mav wtvov. 

Note 1. Adjectives expressive of worth, value, etc., and also of the 
contrary meaning, by a like principle take the Grenitive ; as S^iog tifA^g' 
ipaSiog tifMSjg. So adverbs of like meaning; as a^img t^$ adiidag. 

RxMAKK. In regard to the classes ^of words in Nos. 2-^, it is obvious 
that the same general principle may be applied to all of them, viz., that the 
Gren. which follows th^m is designed to designate the relation which its 
correlate sustains, and which may be expressed by the words in respect to, 
in regard to, etc. Thus xtrog fp(f$vav, empty in respect to ndnd ; aotpog 
xoMOir, wary in regard to emts, etc. ; and so of all the rest. 

(6) Adjectives, etc., may be followed by the Gen., when the 
relation designated by the words on account of , etc., is intended to 
be expressed. 

E. g. (a) TaXatva mjfiqtoQag xani^g, wretched on account ofanevU destiny^ 
Aesch. Pers. 443 ; evdo^lfioar . . . xai rov nqonov xat i&v XoyoifV, fortunate 
on account of his demeanor and his conversation, Plat. Phaed. p. 68. 
(b) Genitives of exclamation, with or without an interjection, are to be 
fN>]ved in the like way ; e. g. <ps^ rov Mqog ! So ir^g tvxiig ! what a lucky 
ehance ! In such cases the context explains the thing referred to by the 
exclamation. 

(7) Participials may take a Gen. denoting material^ or the 
source or origin of the action or quality which they express ; comp. 
^ 99. 1. c. 6. 

£. g. ^olrufog . . • asmouifUnUf made qf patm-wood, Xen. Cyrop. V. 
'7. 22 ; itlfiyelg dvytnqog Tr^g ifi^g, smitten of my own daughter, Eurip. 
OresL 491. 

21 
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(8) In classic Greek, time and place are usually put in the Geni- 
tive; m the N. Test,, this relation is commonly marked by pre- 
positions. 

E. g/l&aKfjgy at Uhaca; rov di^iov, on the right; ixslytjg ti^g ij/jsQag, 
on that day ; /ci^fiSyo^, in lointer. In the N. Test., vvKiog, hy^ night. Matt. 
2: 14.; noiag, in what way, Luke 5 : 19 ; rov Xomov, in future, Gal. 6 : 17 ; 
but the cases of such a construction are rare in the N. Test. 

^ 102. Genitive absolute, > 

(1) The Genitive absolute is introduced, where a subordinate 
clause of a sentence exhibits a subject or agent different from that 
in the principal assertion. In this case, to avoid confusion and 
make the construction clear, the subordinate clause has a subject 
and participle in the Genitive. 

* £. g. ftvTOv t;vS^fjifi&svtog, idov, ayyskog KvqIov, iut.X, Matt. 1 : 20 ; rov 
ds ^Iriaov yswvj&ivTog . . . Idov [Aayoi ajto x.t.A, Matt. 2 : 1. Strictly speakings 
the Gen, absolute has a relation to time, and may be construed as a Gen. 
of this nature ; Winer, p. 170, Anmerk. So, in most cases, we supply 
when in translating such clauses. 

^ 103. Genitive after Prepositions and Adverbs, 

(1) Prepositions express relation; and on this account, (not in 
and of themselves) they govern the Genitive. It is, therefore, only 
those prepositions which express relations that comport with the 
nature of the Genitive, which govern it; for all prepositions do not 
govern it. 

Note. The old method of solving the appearance of the Gen. case 
when unconnected with a preceding noun, by supplying ivsxa, vnig^ etc. 
leaves the real difficulty unexplained ; for when I say bgylSfa'&oU iivogf 
* and 'ivsxa is supplied in order to govern uvog, I may well ask : How 
comes eysxa to govern the Genitive ? The answer to this will be just as 
-difficult, as to shew how ogyi^ad'ai can govern the Genitive. 

(2) Two purpases are answered by using prepositions of known 
and established meaning before the Genitive ; the first, that the 
relation is thus definitely expressed, and so guarded against mistake ; 
the second, that the expression of relation is thus extended^ i^ithout 
the hazard of ambiguity. 
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Note 1. Several prepositions plainly do not fall directly within the 
relations of the Genitive above explained, but only indirectly. Still there 
is an analogous use in all of those which do govern it ; and the danger of 
mistake is guarded against, by the definite meaning of the prepositions 
themselves. It is thus that the powers of expression in Greek are ex- 
tended. 



(3) Some prepositions govern the Gen. only, because they ex- 
press only those relations thkt are connected with it ; some govern 
the Genitive and another case, or two other cases, because they 
have other meanings than those which are appropriate to the 
Genitive^ 

(a) The Gen. only ; uvtI, oinoy i* (ft), htTta^ ngo. (b) Gen. and Ace. 
diOj xata, vniq. (c) Gen. Dat., and Accusative ; aijupl, tib^Ij inl, jtaga^ 
Ttqog, fUJCL, V7t6. 

(4) Prepositions in composition with verbs, etc., may -govern 
the Genitive, if they govern it when standing alone. In some caseS| 
this usage is extended even to prepositions that (when standing 
alone) govern other cases. 

"E. g. verbs compounded with h, cr^, tU> o/jtov^ etc., sometimes (often 
with <rvy and ofiov) govern the Genitive. 

(5) In many cases, compound verbs govern the Gen., not be- 
cause of the preposition in them, but because of their meaning. 

Note 1. In this way we may account for it (for the most part), when 
we find verbs governing the Gen., and yet compounded with prepositions 
which do not govern it. 

(6) The so called adverbs which govern the Gen., in such 
cases become of course mere prepositions expressive of relation, etc. 
Of these there are a considerable number. 

E. g. Spw, SteQ, dlxa, dlmpf^ iy/vq^nh^Unf, sif&v,itftiniop,final£Vyft^- 
^h &XQh '^ttf niqaVy nlrpfy X^Q^^* ®^« 

Gereral Remarks rkspectirg thk Geritite. In almost all the cases in 
which verbs, etc., govern this case, other cons tractions are allowable ; in many 
cases they are common ; in some, even the more common. In English I may 
■ay, to taste this, or to taste of this, etc., sometimes with some difference of mean- 
ing, and sometimes without any. And thus it is in Greek. Constructions with 
prepositions, for the sake of more ezplicitness, are nearly always allowable ; and 
in the N. Test, they are far more frequent than in the older Greek classics. This 
serves to render the interpretation easier. The student must beware not to con- 
dade, that because a verb governs the Genitive, it can govern no other case, 
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•tren when th« s»ine Idea (for aohfttiinef) i« exprtoted. TKe m^de of exprewioD 
may be, and ia^ yerjr diverse ; and thin gtTea lo any lang^uage fu mefe aoopa of 
expresaiop, than it woold otherwise have. 



DATIVE. 

^ 104. Nature eaud uses oftke Dative. 

(1) The Dative serves for the designation of indirect compfi- 
menti i. e. of the more remote object, to which any action, passion, 
etc., has relation. 

Note 1. The direct complemeDt of a tnnsitiTe verb, for example, is 
the object on which its action, etc^ directly operates, or which it affectsi 
But the indireci complement is that to or for which Uiis action, etc.^ takes 
place. 

(2) Hence results this very general principle or rule ; viz., the 
person or thing to or for which any thing is, is done, is directed, 
etc., is put in the Dative after any words which indicate existence, 
action, or direction. 

"E. g. BdfOKa (Toi' ^e^ agsfrxst' ix^^iw aei* ait^ (pilos* and so ^euij^dvd 
uvifto tDonder at any thing, 1 Pet. 4: 12 ; n^oanxfvslv xivl^ to show reverence 
to one, Matt. 2 : 8, 11 ; yoruntjiiv uvt, to kneel to one^ Matt. 17 : 14, (in the 
better Codices) ; oftoXoyuv tivtj to make aeknotdedgement to one, Heb. 13 : 
15 ; ftifupBtrd'ai t&y&, to attribute blame to one, Heb. 8:8; fia^tv^ur tiri, 
to bear testimony to one^ John 3 : 26 ; and thus ao* iati, it belongs to ikee ; 
avT^ ylveiai, vnaqxu^ etc. 

Note 1. The so called Dativus commodi vel incommodi may be ran^ 
ed under this general principle. The Dativus commodi occurs very fre- 
quently ; e. g. 2 Cor. 5 : 13, Bxm. 14 : 6^ 7. Malt. 3 : 16. Mark 9 : 5. 
Lgke 1 : 55, aL The Dativus incommodi may be found in Matt. 23: 31, 
fiagtvgstn lavtolgi ye bear witness against yourselves. See also James 
5:3. 



^ 105. Particular classes of words nstialb/ governing the Dative, 

(1) Verbs signifying to trpproach, meet^ tmite, conned; and 
such «3 imply approach, etc., in order to complete the action which 
they express, e. g. to associate toithy speak tOy address, pray tOr 
eeme togdhevy propitiate ; strive Ufithy fight withy rival; foUaWy 
kwbtn to, give heed tOy etc., may take the Dative. 
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Note 1. The indirui coinplement in these imd the like eaees may 
be expressed by tbe Dative ; as stated above, under the general principle. 
In the mean time many of these verbs may also take an Aec. ; just as in 
Englisb we say : 'I fought hiro,' or ' I fought with bina.' 

(2) Verbs signifying to blame^ reproach^ upbraid^ accuse^ ewoy^ 
to he angry at^ etc., govern the Dat. of the petson blamed, etc* 

(3) Verbs, adjectives, etc., which signify likeness or unlikeness, 
sameness or discrepance, fitness or unfitness, usually govern the 
Dative. 

E. g. ofAQiwrea cnnop Mf^l^ J toiU liken him to a man, Matt T: 24 ;. 
ofAowl cltriv na^dloigf Luke 7 : 92 ; hovg ^fiv . . . toiq ^atniiraGi^ Matt 20 : 
12 ; A^nw ixdvoirg^ Heb. 6:7; nginu ayioi^ Eph. 5:3; Ibwe idv^om, 
James 1 : 6. So even avtoq is often construed in the classics ; e. g. 6^ i^ 
ovrf nivdvyia toig q>avloTatoig, in peril the same wiih that which bdongs to 
ike haaest ; to otvro tt} fili^lto ilvaiy to he the same unth that which is silly. 
And in the poets, even tlq and lotovrog are sometimes followed by the 
Dative. 

Note 1. Some adjectives of the nature above described, such as oftot^ 
o;, 2(70$, TtQinfov^ etc., sometimes govern the Genitive. The construction 
varies, ad libitum scriptoris. 

Note 2. Adjectives, moreover, which signify to be profitable or un- 
profitable, agreeable or disagreeable, friendly or inimical, hard or easy, 
and so of all kindred meanings, may govern the Dative in the same way 
as those described above. 

(4) Verbs signifying to give iOy deliver over or upfpletueyhefy, 

counsel, command, happen to, yield to, concede, etc., almost of 

course govern the Dative. 

Note 1. And yet here, as in most other cases, the language admits 
flometimes of a different construction, some of these verbs oceaslonally 
governing the Gen., and some the Accusative. 

(5) Passive verbs firequently take the Dative after them, with- 
out any preposition, indicating tbe agent by which or whom the 
action is done which is indicated by the verb. 

E. g. x^l*^^^^ inalgnai,, he is lifted up by his wealth ; htqamto avro«c 
xa T^( noUviqy the affairs qfihe city are managed by them. See § 106. 4. 5. 
Comp. Matt. 5 : 21. Luke 23 : 15. James 3 : 7, 18. 

Note 1. Specially do passive (and also neuter) verbs, signifying oit 
affection of the mind, take the Dat. of tb« tbmg which oo^asions that affiw* 
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tion ; as ayaadirug t^ ^y^t exutting* in the work ; ;|faA8nrc5$ <piqa> tdis na- 
qovob nQoiyfiouri, I am grieved at the present state of things. 

(6) Adverbs of signification like to that of verbs or adjectives 
governing the Dat., may also take the Dative after them. 

E. <g. ofiolwg Mdgif, like a snare^ or as a snare ; Atravrtag ifioi^ as even 
to me, etc. 

^ Id6. Various reltxtions designated by the Dative. 

(1) In respect to, in regard to, is a relation which it not un- 
frequently designates. 

E. g. fiJi naidla yivsa&e xtug q^qtfriv^ iXXa r^ oiaxlcc, be not children in 
respect to understanding , hut in regard to malice, 1 Cor. 14 : 20 ; axTJfjiati 
evQsd^Big ag Sv&Qomogj in respect to form, he was found as a man, Phil. 2 : 7. 
So Acts 7 : 51. 20 : 22. Heb. 5 : 11. Gal. 1 : 22. Luke 1 : 51, et saep. a1. 

Note 1. In classic Greek this is also very common ; e. g. a^iog iaxi 
S-opaTov T§ noXei, he is worthy of death, in respect to the dty, Xen. Mem. 
Soc. p. 1 ; Ttt . . . T^^ x&v ivd^q^nwv g>vasv iXiyofi&f, we have said those things 
...in respect to human nature, Plato, Pbaed. p. 79. In like manner the 
Gen. case is often used ; see § 100. 3. c. 

(2) The relation signified by the words in accordance with the 
nature, principles, opinion, judgment, circumstances, etc., of any 
thing or person, is sometimes expressed by the Dative. 

E. g. ' Except ye be circumcised t^ b&bi Mmvaieag, agreeably to the 
usage ofMoses^ Acts 15 : 1 ; aoriiog t^ S^^, Acts 7 : 20, dwaxa''T& Ss^, 
2 Cor. 10 : 4, (but this may mean : Are feasible to him). So Plat. Phaed. 
p. 101, si' aoi aU,riXo&g ^/upovsi ^ dtaipoyii, if in your opinion they mutually 
agree or differ. 

(3) The manner in which any thing is done, etc., is designated 

by the Dative. 

£. g. ' Praying aHaraXvnt^ t^ 9ieq>aX^, with the head uncovered,* 1 Cor. 
11 : 5 ; 'Ye were circumcised negnofi^ ix^iqonoir^^* Col. 2 : 11. 

Note 1. In conformity with this use of the Dative, are many noons 
employed abverbially ; e. g. dtjftoal^, at the public expense ; hoiv^, in com- 
mon; idi^, privately, et al. 

(4) The instrument is put in the Dative. 

£. g. Xi&f)^ tfiv xs<pttXfjif nata^ag * ^ Upholding all things r^ ^rjfia%i tijg 
dwafistag mnov,* Heb. 1:3; t^ nXoiaqU^ ^l&oVf^they came by means of a 
sm4dl boat, John 21 : 8 ; et al. aaepe. 
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(5) The cause or occasion of any thing may be put in the Da- 
tive, 

£. g. ' They were broken offj^ anunlaf^Rom, 11 : 20; ^ Ye obtained 
mercy tfj tovrtov aneiS'sla^ throttgh their disobedience,^ i. e. the occasion of 
mercy being extended to you, was their disobedience, Rom. 11 : 80. So 
in the classics : ipofii^^ aniil&oy, they departed throitgh fear ; nolXol itTti^a- 
yoy axgattltjc, many died throttgh intemperance ; troi x^Qava^, they rejoice 
through means of you; winotg Xvjtovfi^&a, we grieve because qfthese^ L e. 
our grief is occasioned by them. >- 

NoT£ 1. It is easy to see, that such verbs as to delight in, to r^oice tn, 
he trouhledj he sad, he satisfied or unsatisfied, to he uniting or unwiUing, to 
wonder at, he terrified, be astonished, etc.^ may very naturally put the cause 
or occasion of these emotions in the Dative. 

Note 2. In like manner verbs signifying to distinguish one^s self, to 
excel, to he eminent, etc., put the quality which is the cause or ground of 
distinction, in the Dative. 

(6) Time when and place where, are put in the Dative. 

E. g. T^ds TiJ rvMtl, this very night; tovtjj tff '^fiigtjt, on the same day ; 
fwxQ0 XQOvii^, during a long time. So /ifiXt^, at Ddos ; Joad&pt, at Dodona ; 
Mvterivaig, at MycaetKB, 

<^ lOT. Dative with Prepositions and compound Verbs. 

(1) Prepositions adapted to express any of the various relations 
' of the Dative, may govern this case. 

£. g. (a) Governing the Dat. only ; iv, avv (Iw). (h) Governing the 
Dat. (and also the Gen. and Ace.) ; aiifpl, nsgl, ijil, jurra, naga, vno, 

(2) Verbs compounded with these prepositions may of course 
govern the Dative. 

NoT£ 1. in particular ; verhs compounded with avv, fiera, and ofMV 
take the Dative, because the idea of association or union (so consonant with 
the nature of the Dative) is expressed by these words. 

Note 2. Verbs with ini and ngog not unfrequently take the Dative, 
even in cases where the Ace. would seem most consonant with the prepo- 
sitions ; e. g. imoTQajsvuv xivi, ngoafiaXkeiy jivL 

(3) Any verbs compounded with prepositions which do not 
govern the Dative, may govern this case, if they have a meaning 
which is appropriate to such a regimen. 
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Generai. Remark I. Tbe Dative without any preposition before i^ 
is more common in the earlier than in the later Greek ; and more usual in 
the classics, than in tbe N. Testament Indeed, in a great number of ca- 
ses^ after verbs of ahnost every kind which usually govern the Dative, a 
preposition is inserted by the N. Test, writers ; which makes the relation 
still more definite and explicit In particular does the preposition Ir 
mark tbe relation of the Dative ; so that we have vyiMvuv tj nUnu and 
h%^ nUmt, dwfpiquv tiW and h Ttvl, etc. 

But the Greek has a wide latitude of construction ; and the Accob. 
with ug or ngog before it, often express the like relation as the Dative ; 
e. g. tvxofiai ^m and svxofAai Ttgog d^sov ; so yfevdsa&ai twt and ngog xtva^ 
tvdoitup Big Ttva and ri^vl. So with adjectives ; as iS&stog ^ u or Tiyi, et 
al. mult 

General Remark II. Here, as in the case of the Genitive, most verbs, 
etc., which govern the Dative, are capable of another construction^ and 
may govern the Ace. or Gen., pro libUu scriptoriSj as the nature of the case 
may be. The student should learn, therefore, in most cases rather to say 
may govern, than must govern. 



ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 108. Nature arid mes of the Accusative. 

(1) The Ace. case marks the direct complement of the verb, 
i. e. the object which the action of the verb affects, either as pro* 
ducing it, or in some way operating upon it ; or else, toward which 
the action of the verb is immediately directed. 

(2) In respect to all verbs which designate an action that is 
plainly transitive in its nature, 9S rvTrro), the use of the Ace. after 
them is too plain to need any illustration, being common to all lan- 
guages. But, 

(3) The Greeks employ the Ace. after many Verbs, which are 
in their own nature not strictly transitive, but more or less of a 
neuter or intransitive signification ; and the extent of this usage can 
hardly be made the subject of grammatical rule ; it must be learned 
by practice. 

£. g. aXlfjv odov tlaiv, they go [by] the way of the sea^ Hom. ; t^ y$<roy 
a^Imto, he came [to] the island ; dkpffov palvuv, to go [into] a chariot ; £U 
^My oliwy to travel [by] the way ; nkii vyqa tdlBV&a, he sml$ [on] the ua- 
iery ways. And so even of place f e. g. ^l&s x-^ii^fh he came [to] the coiin- 
try. But such constructions are much more common in poetry than in 
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proie; e. g. ^tOf Xdfinm, (htm, ^ito, antifdoa, x^Q^^t sdcI the like, take the 
Ace. after tbem. 

Note 1, There is a very large class of verbs, which from their nature 
do not seem fully to belong to the order of fran^tve, nor fully to the order of 
intranaUive ones, but hold a kind of intermediate place between the two ; 
and yet they very commonly govern the Ace. case. My meaning is, that 
when we examine strictly into the nature of this class of verbs, we shall 
find that the action which they express, cannot be truly and accurately 
named trajuiiive, inasmuch as it does not affect the object which is put in 
the Ace. case. Still the verb itself is so far transitive, that it requires sDme 
object to be named aAer it toward which the action stands related ; for 
without the designation of this, the meaning of the verb would be incom-* 
plete. If there be any obscurity in this statement, it will be made alto- 
gether Clear by examples ; e. g. in ngwnvpBiv ri>vd (common in the best 
classical writers), the verb does not express an action -of which uvd is prop- 
erly the subject ; for the worship paid to any being does not (strictly con- 
sidered) affect him at all, but it affects only the worshipper himself. Yet 
when we say, ke worshipped^ we feel of course that the idea is incomplete 
and imperfect unless the object of worship (for so we must call it) is also 
named. Kindred to this example are a multitude of cases in Greek ; e. g. 
such as dogv(pogety uyd, to be a spear-bearer for one (as we express it in 
English) ; and so xoXaxsva, <pd-dvfa, lap'&ayta, iTtngonevoi, iniXBirtoi, plena, 
inodidQaaiuay o(AWfju, aas^Hv^ qavyuv^ and many other like verbs, usually 
take the Accusative. 

Note % In like manner, all such verbs as designate ike ftdings and 
affedwns of the mind, though not strictly transitive, very commonly take 
after them the Accus. of the object which occasions such feelings or af- 
fections ; e. g. auTxvvoiiai cnrrir, lam ashamed [of] him; aidiofiat annoy , 
I reverence him ; inounsigu avtov, Ipity him ; iksoi avtoy, I compassionate 
him ; and so of other like verbs, as anXayxvliofAat, qiopiofiai, atrc^eoi, ofAWfM, 
etCy in the N. Testament, where the idiom in question is cbmmqn. 

Note 3. Even such verbs, expressive of the feelings or affections, 
as may be called strictly intransitive, i. e. such as make a complete sense 
of themselves, do, among the Greeks, not unfrequently take the Ace. after 
them, in order to designate the object toward which such feelings are ez- 
ereised ; e. ^. il/iw annw 1 am distressed [for] him ; &x^O(i«i Slxo$, lam 
grieved [for] the woUnd ; Mvw pdgog, 1 am in anguish [on account of] the 
burden ; ov xolgovat tovg '^n^anorrag, they extdt not [over] the dying ; S^ag- 
g& -d-ttvatov, I am fearless [of] death. Tbis liberty sometimes extends very 
fiir among the poets ; as Eurip.^Iph. Aul. 1489, kllaat^ dfufi fiofiov'jlg-- 
TtfAiif, lit. dance around the altar — Diana, i. e. dancing around the altar 
[venerate or worship] Diana. 

Note 4. This liberty in regard to verbs indicative of ^eZing, is at 
times extended to some others ; e. g. ^vsw yd^iov, to sacrifice [on account 
of] a wedding ; S^vsiv svayyilia, to sacrifice [because of] good news ; ^/ia» 
ffUfut ffSftySf, I sH [upon] an honourable seat ,* xad^l^oar rglnoda, sitting [up- 
on] a tripod, etc. 

22 
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Remark. Nothing is plainer, therefore, than that there is much 
which is arbitrary in the usages of the Greek language, as to what verbB 
are to be construed in a transitive manner. The lexicons, which ought 
to mark these^ usages in respect to every verb, are to the present hour defi- 
cient ; I mean the general lexicons of the Greek language. Much that 
is useful, remains to be done in this respect. 

(4) Verbs transitive, and still oftener intransitive^ take an Ace. 
of a conjugate noun, i. e. one of a kindred meaning. 

E. g. cnBigtM Tov anoqov, Luke 8:5; ffvXaoQointq q>vlaKag, Luke 2 : 
8 ; T^y iiwUmf xgiaiv uglvons, John T: 24 ; atgatevri T^y xaXr^v inqaxdav^ 
1 Tim. 1 : 18, et al. saepe. This has sometimes been called Hebrew 
idiom ; but it is as common in Greek as in Hebrew, and extends even 
more to verbs that are intransitive ; as the classic povXsino fiovXi^, vwni 
voaw, inifjuXovvTa$ iTtifiilitay, noXsfuisi noXsfior, xivdswtvfo xivdvvevfia, 
yiXwta ytX&, ydfwvg eyi^fAUV, qtvp]v (ptvyeiif, etc. show ; Matth. § 408. In 
general, the meaning is more fully and emphatically expressed by this 
mode of phraseology. 

(5) Many verbs govern two Accusatives ; (o) The one of a 
person and the other of a thing ; or, (b) The one of a subject and 
the other of (an explanatory) predicate. 

E. g. (a) Verbs of clothing and unclothing ; John 19 : 3. Matt. 27 : 31. 
Mark 15 : 17. (2) Verbs signifying to give to drink ; Mark 9 : 41. 1 Cor. 
«i:2. (3) Of anointing; as in Heb. 1 : 9. (4) 0/ loading; Luke 11: 
46. (5) Of persuading ; Acts 28 : 23. (6) Of adjuring ; Acts 19 : 13. 
1 Thess. 5 : 27. (7) Of rendnding ; 1 Cor. 4 : 17. John 14: 26. (8) Of 
asking ; Mark 4 : 10. 

Note 1. This idiom is widely extended in classic Greek. Verbs sig- 
nifying to treat weU or iU, to make^ to speak weU or iU, beg, teach, take atoay, 
rob, spoil, conceal, hide, compel, distribute, etc., govern two Accusatives. 

(b) Verbs of nominaiing, choosing, naming, constituUng, regarding e», 
etc. ; as %ya 7tovfiawn,v avxov fiaatXia, John 6 : 15 ; vfA&g e&sto hcunonovs, 
Acts 20 : 28 ; ov e^vfiis xXijfovofior, Heb. 1:2. So in the classics ;" %oit 
rm^qvatf anidH^e azqcnt^yov nXovrov xal xipr^v . . . ayad'a vopiSovat' <ro- 
qfioTfiv ovopaiovai tov avdgu, etc. In these and all similar cases, the second 
Ace. may be considered as exegeiieal appositum. 

Note 2. Hebraism is it, when tig with the Ace. is employed in such 
cases ; as ' He raised up for them tov Joclild slg fiaatXia, David for a kingy 
i. e. David the king. Comp. Heb. 1:5., 

(6) The Passive of verbs governing two Accusatives, retains 
the latter of them. 

£. g. naqadoasig, ag ididdx^^e, 2 Thess. 2 : 15 ; to pantttafMt, S iym 
flamiiopai, Mark 10 : 38 ; dagfjanak noXXig, Luke 12 : 47. 
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Note 1. Even verbs which govern the Dat and Accus., do some- 
times retain the Ace. ; as nmUnivfiat tvayyilw^y Gal. 2 : 7. 

(7) The Accusative (like the Gen. and Dative) is often em- 
ployed, in order to define or point out some particular relation of a 
person or thing. 

E. g. axTivoTtoiol Tjjy tixvfiv, tent-makera [in respect to] occupation. Acts 
18 : 3 ; rov agi&fiov . . . nsvT€txuTxlli>ot, five thousand [in] number, ^Tohn 6 : 
10. So in the classics ; Avdog eVw to yivog, he is a Lydian [by] descent ; 
6 KvQog . . . sldog fisv xceAXwrro^, ipv^tiv ds q>dayS-g(on6TaTog' * The river 
Marsyas has 25 feet to svQog, as to hreadth,^ 

Note 1. Cases of this nature are usually solved by supplying xora . 
before the Accusative. But nothing can be more evident, than that the 
preposition is beds (as in the case of the Gen. and Dative) unnecessary. 
When inserted it only renders the relation of the noun more explicit 

(8) The Ace. is often employed when time and space are de- 
signated. 

E. g. taqmf hvinriv, Acts 10 : 3. So rgiTfiy ij/jdgav, Bhtotrw btti, dixtt- 
Tov stog, these ten years. As to space ; nivxe fnadlovg^ to fia&og ditrxHtoh 
two thousand [as to] depth, 

(9) The Ace. fi-equently stands adverbially. 

E. g. T^y agxv^i at first ; tiXog, finally ; xrpf xaxUrtiiv, as soon as pos- 
.8ible,etc, 

(10) Several prepositions govern the Accusative. 

(a) The Ace. only: aror, ug {ig)y ^g (sometimes used as a preposition), 
(fr) The Ace. and some other case ; dia, fuad, vniq, (c) The Aoc., with 
,the €ren. and Dative ; a/19/^ ntgl^ inl, fjieti, nagd, Tigog, vno. 

General Remark on the 6en., Dat., and Accusative. It is very 
obvious, that all these cases are used to designate the relation which 
we express by the words in respect to, in regard to, with reference to. In 
many instances it is altogether a matter of indifference which of the cases 
is employed, and it is left to the choice of the writer ; e. g. Avdog elfit to 
yivog, or r^ p^syst, or yhovg. In many other cases, nicer shades of diver- 
sity are manifest ; in others still, the cases cannot be exchanged at all for 
each other. Nothing but an accurate knowledge, however, of the idioms 
of the Greek tongue, can enable one to judge in cases of such a nature. 
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PRONOUNS. 
^ 109. General principks respecting gender and number. 

(1) It is a general law respecting pronouns .of every kind, that 
they should confonn, as to gender, to the noun which is their cor- 
relate. But concord in this respect is often merely ad $ensum. 

E. g. 'Teach nana ta t&rri, baptizing ainovg,^ maac. pronoun, because 
'sdyri designates men, Matt. 28 : 19 ; xsxria fiov, ovg nahv Mpio, where ovg re- 
fers to tftevla for the like reason, Gal. 4 : 19 ; * There is naiSdgiov iy 
here, og x. t. I, (in the better Codd.), John 6:9. So in 2 John v. 1. Acts 
15 : 17. Mark 5 : 41. Rom. 2 : 14, 26. Rev. 17 : 5. This is frequent in 
classic Greek ; Matth. § 434. 

(2) Plural pronouns are often employed, when the correlate 
noun is nomen midtitudinis, i. e. is in the singular number, but 

has a collective sense. 

> 

E. g. laor . . « ainHw, Matt 1 : 21 ; iv /tifn^ yeruHg ,,, ip tig, Phil. 2 : 15 ; 
T^ kotXfiirUif . . . ain&v, 3 John v. 9 ; tov miotovg.,. vtt' ainar, Eph. 5 : 11, 
12 ; xona naaav noUv, iv alg x. t. X. The adjectives each, every, are col- 
lectives in their own nature, and therefore they cause the noun with 
which they are joined to partake of this sei)se. So Vs and ;!^'*2{ in He- 
brew, are followed often by a plural verb. 

Note 1. Pronouns are often used in a generic sense, i. e. as collectives 
or in the place of nouns of multitude. In the O. Test this occurs times 
without number. 

^ 110. Use of persQn($l pronouns. 

(1) Personal pronouns, specially io the oblique cases, are more 
frequent in the N. Test., than is usual iii qlassic Greek. 

Note 1. The ground of this seems to be the same as in the case of pre- 
positions, which also are employed in the N. Test, with unusual frequen- 
ey. A definiteness is thus given to the expression in Greek, such as a 
foreigner would very naturally seek for, because it made the language 
more intelligible to him ; and in respect to the Greeks, all the Hebrews 
were in a sense foreigners. Seldom indeed is the pronoun omitted, where 
we might ezpeet it ; e. g. Acts 13 : 3. Mark 6 : 5. 1 Tim. 6 : 2. 

(2) Personal pronouns are not usually added to verbs, as the 
subjects of them. When they are, emphasis or distinction is gen- 

. erally mtended. 

£. g. (TV in Luke 17 : 8 ; vfiug in Mark 6: ^. So also in Mark 13 : 
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^ 1 John 4: 39, et al. saepa. But in some cases, it Is difficult to make 
out an emphatic meaning ; e. g. vfuig in Mark 13 : 9 ; iyd in Eph. 5 : 32. 
In a few cases, in the same sentence, one verb has a pronoun expressed 
and another has not ; e. g. in Luke 10 : 23, 24, a filinnt ... a vfi£ig fiXhts^ 
X9. See aJso 2 Cor. 11 : 29. 

(3) In some cases, the noun itself is repeated, where we might 
naturally expect the pronoun. 

E. g. in Luke 3 : 19, ^ffgtadiig ; and so ngoamnov in 2 Cor. 3:7;- see also 
John 10: 41. In i3ome cases of this nature, there is an emphasis or sig- 
nificance attached to the repetition of the noun ; e.g. John 4 : 1. Matt. 10: 
2a Luke 12 : 8. 9 : 26. John 6 : 40, et saep. at. 

(4) ^VTog is ranked by most grammarians among the demons 
strative pronouns ; but in its oblique cases it is employed as a per^ 
tonaJ pronoun. 



NoTS 1. Avtag, when joined with a noun or pronoun as a kind of 
adjective, means self; and with the article, sesame, the same ; as o na- 
tfig avtog, iyto ainogf oi vno trig avT^ff (ifftqoq tgaipivteg, those who are 
nourished by the same mother ; ol nigtrat xal avrol, even the Persians them- 
selves, etc. 

NoTV 2. Avjog (when used as described above), may stand either 
h^ore a noun and its article, as ainog 6 adsXq>6g ; or c^r both, as o 7tati}0 
avtog ; or between the article and its noun (like adjectives), as to aino 
Xfogiop. When it stands after the noun, the intention of the writer usually 
is, to render its meaning (seif) emphatic. 

Note 3. When employed alone (in the Nom.) as the subject of a 
sentence, the presence of a personal pronoun joined with it, viz., iya, trv^ 
etc., is implied. In this case ipse (and not iUe) is the proper meaning. Al- 
though we often translate airtog by he simply, yet the Greek means he 
himself, or hitnself, etc. But in the obliqiAe cases, ainog is a simple pro- 
noun, him, her, it, etc. ; and is so used times without number. 

NoTS 4* The noun to which airtog relates when it is employed as a 
pronoun, is sometimes a collective one, as Matt. 4 : 23, aii&p refers back 
to ralilttiav, (the country for its iu habitants). - So in Matt. 9 : 35. Luke 
4 : 15. al. ; (constructio ad sensum). Not unfrequently ainog stands relat- 
ed to some noun merely implied by the nature of the case or by the con- 
text ; as in Luke 1 : 17, ' He shall go before oAtov, him^ viz. the Messiah, 
not mentioned in the preceding discourse ; ainov in 1 John 2 : 12, in 
reference to Christ. So axnov in 2 John v. 6 ; and in many cases the 
reference is more or less obscure. 



Note 5. Avtog, as a pronoim, is not unfrequently repeated, in cases 
where its use would seem to be pleanastic; e. g. i^eld'ortt avt^ ht tov 
nlolov, eif&ieitg ampm^w avr$, Mark 5:2. So Mark 9 : 28. Matt 26 : 71. 
Rev. 6: 4, aL But such constructions, following clauses with a participle, 
fva oomaipn in tha ehsries. M6re pleonastiG still would seem to be the 
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following constructions, with clauses containing the relative pronoun ; viz., 
'tis ido&rj ainotg a8uajaat x. t. A, Rev. 7:2; ^v ovdsig dvvtnat xlsural alviv. 
Rev. 3:8; so Mark 7 :25. 13 : 19, comp. Rev. 12 : 14, onov and ^x£i. 
This is very common in the Sept. and in the Hebrew ; but it is also found 
in classical Greek, Xen. Cyrop. I. 4. 19. Diod. Sic. I. 97. XVII. 35. ' See 
many examples of the pleonastic repetitions of personal pronouns, in Matth. 
•§ 465. 4. Sometimes this repetition seems to be for the sake of emphasis, 
•and sometimes for th6 sake of greater perspicuity. 

(5) 'EavTOv (Attice aviov) is a compound of c and avzog^ and 
IS used only in the oblique cases. But its use is not so limited, as 
Its etymology would seem to indicate. 

Note 1. It is sometimes applied to the 1 pers. plural, as in Rom. 8 : 23. 
1 Cor. 11 : 31. 2 Cor. 1 : 1, 9. ai ; sometimes to the 2 pers. plural, as in 
John 12 : 8. Phil. 2 : 12. Matt. 3 : 9, al ; sometimes to the 2 pers. sing., 
as in John 18 ; 34. The same usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. Avtov, etc., the Attic form, is used in a multitude of cases where 
cnnoVf etc., might have been employed. It often depends merely on the 
mode of expression which the writer deems the more eligible, and not on 
any substantial difference of meaning, whether the one or the other is em- 
ployed. Hence the continual cRscrepancies of the Codices, in relation to 
these words. Generally where the pronoun refers to the prirUipal sub- 
ject of the sentence, konnov (airtov) is employed. Rost's Grammar, 
§99.2. 

^111. Possessive pronouns. 

(1) The possessive pronominal adjectives, (for such they are), 
are not very frequent in the N, Testament. Instead of «f*oV, oog, 
etc., the Gen. of the personal pronoun^ fiov, aov^ etc., is more com- 
monly employed. ' 

Note. 1. This is the case also in the claksics. The position more- 
over of the proper posseasives, is like that of adjectives in general. 
The pronouns employed instead of them, may precede or follow the 
Boun^ e. g. rjfji&v ^ aomiQlaj Rom. 13: 11 ; fwv tfjv x^Q^v> Phil. 2:2; and 
often so in the writings of Paul, Luke^ and John. The other construc- 
tion, such as o i9^eo$ fiov, ^ nUnig vfioiv, etc., is too common to need ex- 
amples. The first of these constructions has generally been deemed em- 
phatic ; but many instances occur^ where no particular emphasis is appa- 
rent. 

(2) The meaning of possessive pronquns may be stAjective €x 
objective. 

E. g. Q, <rogne&os may mean, the desire which you htwe, or ihe longing 
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of another ofiitT you. So tv^v iftSfv aitifpn^tVy tfte remetn&enn^ of me, Luke 
22 : 19 ; t$ Vfjutigo^ iXiei, through mercy be8tou>ed on you, Rom. 11 : 31. See 
fl Tim. 4:6. 1 Cor. 15 : 31. So rj ruihega ^oia may mean our oum 
benevolence, or benevolence toward us. 

(3) The Dative of pronouns often supplies the place of a pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

E. g. lifjvriQ fioi, my mother ; oi fifiv avfifiaxoh, our allies ; aol ix^Qol, 
ihine enetnies. The true solution of such cases seems to be either thus : 
a mother in respect to me ; or, iitit^ig ^j iorl fjiot. 

(4) The place of the possessive pronominal adjective, or of the 
pronoun in its stead, is sometimes supplied, in the N. Test., by 
idiog. 

£• g. slg Tov tdunf aygov to his fidd, Matth. 22 : 5 ; Tovq idiovg dovXovg, 
his servants ; where to say, his own fiei<}, his own servants, does not seem 
to be the intention of the writer. See also 1' Pet. 3 : 1, and comp. Prov. 
27 : 8. Jos. 7 : 10 in the Sept. In the classics, no certain example of such 
a usage has been produced. 

^ 112. Demonstrative pronouns. 

(1) The demonstratives omog, ode, ixtlvog, (aJro'ff), stand some- 
times immediately before the verb, and after the subject of the sen- 
tence, in order to give emphasis to the expression. 

E. g. * He who endureth to the end, ovtog aio&^ovtai. '^ Matt. 24 : 13. 
See Matt. 6 : 4. Mark 7: 15, 20. 12: 40, et al. saepe. 

(2) Ovvog more usually refers to a preceding noun ; ode to 
something which follows ; but at other times omog refers to a more 
distant object, ode to a nearer one. Ovtog (in distinction from 
ixelvog) also refers to what immediately precedes ; ixe7vog, to that 
which is more remote. 

Note I. Yet none of these usages are invariable ; for there are cases 
where they are relinquished. Not unfrequendy, (as in respect to ainog as 
a pronoun), the subject referred to is remote, or merely implied, or simply 
something which the nature of the topic under discussion suggests. See 
Acts 4: 11, ovTog. 1 John 5 : 20 is a doubtful case, so far as ovjog is eon- 
cemed. See also Acts 8 : 26. 7: 19. 2 John v. 8. 

Note 2. The usual place of ovtog is htfore the noun to which it has 
relation (when adjectively used ) ; that ofituivog, after the noun. But the 
reverse of this sometimes happens in both cases. 
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(3) Some one of the demonstrative pronouns b omitted, but 

still implied, in innumerable cases where the relative pronoun is era- 
ployed ; which latter seems ollen to mclude the demonstrative 
along with it. 

E. S» iyogaaov tov X9^^^ ^X*^f^^^9 ^y [those things] of lokich we have 
need^ i. e. iyoQourov [to ixiiva] iv x. t. X, John 13 : 29 ; ' How shall they call 
eig tif ov% inUntwrav^ i. e. ^ huvov ov (Ant x. t. l, Rom. 10 : 14 ; ' What 
fruit had ye i(f oiq vvy htaurxvv&r^t^ i. e. inixdyoig olg vvv x.T.il, Rom. 
6 : 21 ; ^aq i(p o xazixsijo, i. e. ixelvo i(p o x,t.X, Luke 5 : 25. Comp. 
John 6 : 29. 2 Cor. 5 : 10. The same idiom is frequent in the classics. 

(4) The Demonstrative tovio is often employed before «Va, 
OTiy and the like particles, when that which follows them is intend- 
ed to be made particularly emphatic. 

£. g. uditg jovjo, on at. t. il, 1 Tim. 1:9; olda tovto, ot» jc t. X, 
Acts 20 : 29. So tdg lovto . . . &a x. t. A, Acts 9 : 21 ; ng tovjo yitg .... 
iva X.T.X, Rom. 14 : 9. and so, very oflen, in all parts of the N. Test, 
and sometimes in the classics. 

Note 1. The neuters Tot^o, f otnro, etc., are often used adverbial^. 
Tavtmf appears, also, to be employed in the same way aa the singular num- 
ber, in 3 John v. 4 ; and so Tovra in John 15 : 17. 

^ 1 13. Relative Pronouns, 

(1) As a general principle, the relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender and number; but there are not a few exceptions to 
this. 

£. g. when another noun, etc., is added by way of explanation, the 
relative not unfrequendy conforms to this latter noun ; as t^g etvXijg, o ia^ 
Tt nQaiTtagtovj Mark 15 : 16 ; t^ (miqinxii aov, og itm X(fttrt6g, GaL 3: 16. 
So Eph. 1 : 14. 6: 17. 1 Tim. 3: 15. Phil. 1 : 28. Eph. 3 : 13. 1 Cor. 
4 i 17. But the anomaly in question is not confined to these cases only ; 
for in Matt. 27 : 33. Mark 15 : 22. 12 : 42. John 1 : 39, 42, 4a Heb. 
7 : 3, the pronoun (o neuter) agrees with neither the antecedent nor conse- 
quent noun, but rather with ^ifia implied. So in Xen. Cyrop. viii. 2. 11, 
et al. ; see Bib. Repos. ii, p. 63. In the classics, the relative not un fre- 
quently differs from its antecedent, both in number and gender. Mattb. 
§ 475, seq. 

(2) While the relative commonly agrees with its antecedent in 
gender and number y it usually depends on the verb, etc., which it 
stands connected with, for the case in which it is put ; but often 
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^ times it conforms to the case of its antecedent, let the verb govern 
whatever case it may. 

This is calJed attraction. E. g. kn\ naaiv, olg fjxovffav, Luke 2 : 20 ; 
inioTsvcrav .... xa X6y(^, ^ sittsv, John 2 : 22 ; nsgl navTcav Toly eg/ioy 

ay TifTi^viaav, Jude v. 15. So in Acts 3 : 21, 25. 10 : 39. 7 : 17. 22 : 

10. James 2:5. 1 Pet. 4:11. John 15 : 20. 21 : 10, et al. saepe. 

Note 1; In most p^rts of the N. Test., this usage is very common, or 
rather, it is the regular one. But in Matthew it never occurs ; and in 
Mark but once, 7 : 13. ' 

Note 2. The word, whether a noun or demonstrative pronoun, etc., 
which is the antecedent, is often omiUedy while the relative assumes the 
same case that it would, provided the antecedent had been expressed ; e. g. 
fM/iVfifdvog wf enQo^Sj i. e. fufivrifdvog [tqiv nqdyfAaxtav] wv sjiga^s. So 
<Hg ^01 xQ^f^^h i^ things I have^ I uae, for XQ^f^^f' [rovTOig] olg l/oi / and 
with still greater latitude, as duvojsga iariv . . . ojy elj^i^xa, they are ^nore 
dreadful ikim the thirds which I have said, for dsiyotBQd iaxiv [ixBlycur] atp 
iSgrpia, Comp. Heb. 5 : 8. Rom. 15 : 18. 

(3) Vice versd, the noun sometimes conforms to the case in 
which the relative is put by the proper regimen of the verb. 

E. g. (a) When the noun precedes, as tov agxw ov xXoifisy, I Cor. 10 : 
16 ; Xi&ov ov inedoiU/jiaaav, ovtog x. t. k, Matt. 21 : 42 ; navrl (a ididij 
nokv, Luke 12 : 48. [b) When the noun follows ; as or iyw anex&pdXiaa 
^l€»dvyfpfj ovjog x. t. X, Mark 6 : 16; eigov nagsdi^rfte Tvnov Sidaxv9t Itom. 
6 : 17. Philem. v. 10. Both usages occur in the classics. Comp. Heb. 
5: 8. 

^ 114. Interrogatives. . 

(1) The interrogatives rig, tt, are not only employed in ques- 
tions direct and indirect, but even in some cases where the Greeks 
would employ o ti. 

£. g. do&^asrat vfiv . . . t/ XaXr^tfttEf what ye shall say, shall be given to 
yotij Matt 10 : 19 ; holfjiaaoy ti dsmvticrfa, prepare that which I may eat, 
Luke 17 : 8. Mark 6 : 36. So Xenophon ; owe ^oi %l fAst^ov ^nony J 
have nothing more important which I could say, Cyrop. vi. 1, 48. 

(2) In the N. Test., Iva %l is frequently employed in an inter- 
rogative sense, why ? wherefore 1 

E. g. Matt. 9: 4. 27: 46. Luke 13: 7. al. It is also employed in th# 
same way in the Greek classics. 

Note 1. The student will remember, that the interrogatives xk, tI> 

33 
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always have the acute accent, which is retained on thefirti syllable in the 
oblique cases ; by which the inUrrogaiivea are distinguished from the tnr- 
dejinile pronouns. 

^115. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(1) 7V^, Ti (indefinite), are sometimes added to nouns, in order 
to express the idea of a certain, a kind of, etc, 

£. g. inagxiiv vtpa, a kind qf first frmts^ James 1 : 18. 

(2) Sometimes they are joined to numerals ; and sometimes to 
adjectives. 

In the first case, they mean a certain^ or about so many ; as dio Ttvig 
Acts 23 : 23. So '^fiigag kfidoitrixorta Jivag, some seventy days. With ad- 
jectives, they have a kind of intemive meaning, as fpop^qa rig ixdozfi itgl- 
aeoig a certain terrible expectation of punishment, Heb. 10: 27; fiiye^ rig, 
some great affair^ s(mie important personage, Acts 8 : 9. 1 Cor. 3 : 7. Gal. 2 : 
6, al. 

^ 116. Hebraism as to the designation of certain pronouns. 

(1) The usual classic words ovdeig, fifjdelg, no one, are some- 
times expressed in the manner of the Hebrew bb — fiib, ov — nSg; 
yet with this modification, that the negative particle (ov or /uif) is 
closely joined with the verb of the sentence, and not with nag. 

E. g. ovM av iadi^ri naaa crdg^, lit. then could not he saved aU flesh, i. e. 
no flesh or no man could he saved, Matt. 24 : 22 ; ov dmai(o&i^<reia& n&aa 
(ra^l, no flesh, i. e. no man, shall be justified, Rom. 3 : 20. Eph. 5 : 5. 1 
John 2 : 21. John 3 : 15. 1 Cor. 1 : 29. Acts 10 : 14. Rev. 7 : 1. See the 
like idiom/also, in Matt. 10: 29. Luke 1 : 37. 

Note 1. Difierent from this is the case, where the negative particle 
is immediately connected with nags for then the meaning is as in other 
languages, i. e. not every one, (q. d. only some of ). E. g. ov itag 6 liyeop* 
Mvqvi, XVQL8, M. t,X,it is not every individual, who addresses me wUh Lord ! 
Lord ! etc.. Matt. 7 : 21 ; ou naaa aaq^ ^ avTrj aag^, not aU flesh is the 
same flesh, i. e. there are different kinds of flesh, etc., 1 Cor. 15 : 39. So 
oil ndvrsg in Matt. 19: 11. Rom. 9:6. 10: 16. 

Remark. Philosophically considered, there is no difficulty in the 
mode of expression stated in the text above. For exalnple, John 2 : 21, 
x)T» Ttav yftvdog in xrig dXrjd^dag ovx uni, for every lie is not of the truth, 
which must of course be equivalent to no lie is of the truth. But in the 
classics this mode of expression is not found ; nor is it frequent in the 
^. Testament. 
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(2) The one and the other, in classic Greek, may be -express- 
ed by ds fiiv, eTg de"; but in the N. Test, we find els... k«J elg. 

E. g. Matt. 20 : 21. 27 : 38. Mark 4 : 8. et al. The Heb. idiom, 
*lhi|i . . . ihij, seems to be the basis of the N. Test mode of expression. 



ADJECTIVES. 



^ 117. Concord of adjectives with nouns. 

(1) The general rule respecting adjectives as united to nouns^ 
etc., is, that they must agree with them in gender and numler ; 
but to this there are not a few exceptions. 

Note 1. An adjective agrees with a noun, when it is so combined 
MTith it as to form one whole, which, without the adjective, would be im- 
perfectly or incompletely expressed. On the other hand, the adjective is 
a predicate in a sentence, when the expression of the noun, etc.^ is com- 
plete without it, and the adjective only adds some new limitation. 

(2) Concord merely ad sensum b frequent in respect to adjec- 
tives. 

E. g. (a) In respect to gender ; as ti atQatnffMna . . . iydBdvfdpoi, Rev. 
19 : 14 ; %a XoiTta e&yfj . . . ianmafiivoif £ph. 4 : 17 ; q>wpal fitydXat. . . 
Xiyirrtg, Rev. 11 : 15. So frequently in the classics. (6) Jn regard to 
number; to TrXij&og . . .xalgovrsgf Luke 19 : 37 ; 6 Xaog . . . htd'a^tpoi. 
Acts 3 : 11. So in the classics ; e. g. tipf nohv . , . onag, Thucyd. II J. 
79, and the like oftentimes ; see Matth. § 434. 

Note 1. In Rev. 14 : 19, we find %i\v Irivov . . . tor fuyar ; but Upfog 
is itself of the common gender. 

(3) The aame adjective belonging to nouns of different gender 
and connected, if it precede the nouns, is, when repeated, usually 
put in its appropriate gender ; but if both nouns are of the same 
gender, it is commonly inserted but once. 

£. g. naaa Sotng. . . xal nar dm^fta, James 1 : 17 ; ^rora^ro} XI&0& wA 
mnanal omodofiai, Mark 13: 1. Acts 4:7. On the contrary, where the 
adjective is not repeated ; noXla riQcna xal oftfuia, Acts 2 : 43 ; notitilaig 
itoaoig ndl ficurdroig. Matt 4 : 24. 13: 32. 9 : 35. aL Exceptiooa to the 
first role, see in Luke 10 : 1. 2 Then. 1 : 4 aL 
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(4) An adjective which in reality qualifies several connected 
nouns, when inserted but once, may take the gender and number 
of either of the nouns which it qualifies ; but commonly it conforms 
to its proximate noun. 

E. g. tgig Tc q>iXfi, noXtftol le jucf/at ts, II. e, 891. But also Syysa nav" 
TO, jf avIo» je trxaqiideg re, mvy/iipa, Odyss. i, 222. 

N". B. In respect to the position occupied by the adjectives, see § 90. 
1. seq. 

^ 118. Various ways in which adjectives are employed. 

(1) With the article, they are often employed (more commonly 
in the singular but sometimes in the plural), as abstract nouns. 

E. g. TO atr&tyig , . . [tiJ? ivroXijg], Heb. 7:18; to (taqov tov <^coiJ, and 
TO utr&rpfkg lov S^eov, 1 Cor. 1 : 25. Rom. 2 : 4. Heb. 6 : 17. 2 Cor. 4 : 
17. 8:8. So la aoQOja [tov d^sov], Rom. 1 : 20. This idiom is com^ 
mon in the Greek writers, especially in the philosophical ones. 

(2) On the contrary, the place of an adjective is frequently 
supplied by a noun in the Gen. which qualifies the noun on which 
it depends. 

E. g. ToT^ Xoyoig tilg /cx^ito?, Luke 4 : 22 ; olxovoiiog TtJ$ aduilag, un- 
just steiocard, Luke 16 : 8 ; viog ifjg aydnijgf beloved son. Col. 1 : 13. Luke 
18 : 6. Rev. 13 : 3, et al. saepe. 

Note 1. The frequency of this in the N. Test, may be called Hebraism ; 
for although this idiom is by no means a stranger to the classic Grreek, it 
is more common to the poets than to the prose writers. See Mattfa. $ 
816. f. 

(3) But sometimes the principal noun (and not the one which 
designates qualification) ^ is in the Genitive. 

E. g. in\ nlovxov adriXoTfiti^ in ricJies that are deceUfid, or in deeeitfid 
riekes, 1 Tim. 6 : 17 ; iv MaivoTrfTi i<aijg^ in a new Itfe, Rom. 6:4; ivigysMOf 
nXdvfjg, strong delusion, 2 Thess. 2 : 11. 

NoT^ 1. When a pronoun or pronominal adjective, etc., followa two 
words connected as in Nos. 2, 3, it relates to both as one whole ; as t$ 
^4/MtT» TJ^ dwofiBvig avtov, by his powerful word, Heb. 1 s 3. Rev. 3 : 10. 
13 : 3. Sofnetimes, however, such pronoun or adjective is more appio- 
priaieiy connected only with one of the words; e. g. Rom. 7 : 24. AcIb 
13:26. 
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(4) In a few cases, the fern, of adjectives seems to stand for 
the neuter, according to the Heb. idiom. 

£. g. avni and &avfia<nii in Matt 21 : 42. Mark 12 : 11. But this is a 
citation from Ps. 118 : 22. (Sept) ; and in the* Sept such an idiom is not 
unfrequent, while in the N. Test it is very rare. 

(5) The frequent expression of the sense of adjectives, by the 
use otvlog, zinvov, etc., before abstract nouns, is properly Hebrais- 
tic, 

E. g. vioit inst&slag* rexva qxoTOQ -vnaxoijg -ogyrjg -rKajagag. The 
Greeks use naideg iatQav -SvtTT^voir, etc., where however the Gen. is 
not an abstract noun. 

(6) The neuter adjective, either singular or plural, with or 
without the article, is often used in an adverbial manner. 

E. g. ngmopf to ngmor, first ; alvo^ drtadfiMy jT (wtgUf aotpuTaxa, aSa- 
;if<oT(x, etc. 

^119. Comparative degree of Adjectives. 

(1) The usual form of the comparative requires the Gen. after 
it ; see^ 101. 5, 

(2) Not unfrequently the comparative degree is expressed in 
the N. Test., by the positive form of the adjective, followed by ^. 

E. g. xaXov (rot iail . . . ^, etc., it is better for (hee . . . than, etc., Mark 
9 : 43. So Mark 9 : 45. Matt 18 : 8, 9, al. The same usage is occasion- 
ally found in the classics ; as ifiol jtiitqoq .. ,tj xsivoig x. t. X, Soph. Ajax. 
981. Comp. Lukel5:7. 18:14. Gen. 28: 36. 1 Cor. 14 : 19, for the 
like expressions ; which are very common in the Sept, and are a close 
eopy of the Ueb. comparative. Let the reader note, that when ij is em- 
ployed, the word which follows is in the same case as that which precedes. 

Note 1. The older grammarians say, that (lulXop is to be supplied 
by the mind before if in all cases of this natJire. Recent grammarians 
think the idiom may be as well explained without the aid of ft&JJiop as 
with it 

(3) The positive degree followed by nagi or vmg, is sometimes 
employed to designate the sense of the comparative. 

E. g. dfiogtotlol naga narrag toi/g FaXilaiovg, greater sinners, or sin- 
ners above, more than, Luke 13 : 2. Rom. 14 : 5. Heb. 1 : 9, the same sense 
is made by naga after nouns. But the same preposition is very common 
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after the comparative degree ; as nUov naga, Luke 3 : 13 ; duupoqiangw 
na^dj Heb. 1: 4. 

'Tjibq is employed in the same way 'as Ttaga ; e. g. Luke 16 : 8. Heb. 
4 : 12. In all these respects, parallels are found in the classics. 

(4) The comparative is sometimes used, when the thing with 
which it is compared i^ merely implied but not expressed. ^ 

E. g. Acts 17 : 21, T» . • . xoiVOTc^oy, someihing more recent than even 
what was called new ; Acts 25 : 10, TuxUbor, better than I ; 2 Cor. 7 : 7, 
f/iciXloy /a^^yoet, re/otce still more than I did before, on the arrival of Ti- 
tus. So in Phil. 1 : 12. Acts 27 : 13. John 13 : 27. Heb. 13 : 19. Matt. 1 1 : 
II, al., examples of the like kind may be found ; and so in the classics, 
Matth. § 457. 

Note 1. MaXXov and m put before the comparative, make an tnten- 
five sense ; as ftaXloy ne^ioaoTsgov, the more abundantly^ Mark 7 : 36. Phil. 
1 : 23. So sTt (ittlXoVj still more, Phil. 1 : 9. Heb. 7 : 15. The same 
usage is found in the classics. 

Note 2. For nqoxeqov (compar.) tt^iStov 'seems to be used in John 
1 : 15. 15 : 18. Comp. Heb. 8 : 7. Acts 1 : 1. 

(5) An imperfectly expressed, but concise and energetic com- 
parison is made, by comparing a thing with a person, when, strictly 
speaking, the comparison is with something which belongs to the 
person. 

£. g. fMqrtvqUfv /u£^o} tov *I(advyov, testimony greater than John's, i. e. 
greater than that of John, John 5 : 36. This construction is frequent in 
the classics. Matth. § 453. 

^ 120. Superlative degree. 

(1) Besides the usual superlative forms, this degree is some- 
times expressed by the positive and a noun which designates the 
class of persons or things to which it belongs. 

£. g. evXopifdvfi <nj iv ywai^lv, lit. blessed art thou among toomen, i. e. 
most blessed of women art thou, Luke 1 : 28. This is like the Heb. 
t]'^33 ntD^l^St ; but examples of the like kind are not wanting in the 
Greek classics, e. g. oi q>lXa ywautav, Eurip. Alcest. 473 ; o> axhXi avdgmp, 
most miserable man ! Aristoph. Ran. 1081 ; anog itxvg iv nototrolgj the 
eagle is the swiftest of the winged, Pind. Nem. HI. 76. 

(2) The Heb. superlative, such as t3'*i}'i|5 ti*jp, is found in very 
few cases ; and the classic Greek is not wanting in the like expres- 
sions. 
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E. g. iyla iylw, Heb. 9:3; jittadevg ^atnXmv^ Rev. 19 : 16. But in 
Soph. Elect 849, we find dBiXaia diiXaiw; Oed. R. 446, aq^ a^rftm,' 
Aeschyi. Supp. 524, ava^ ivdxjoty. 

Note 1 . The so called superlatives made by &sov, xvglav, etc, appear 
to be all capable of solution in another way ; e. g. av^iy tov SsoVj an 
merease of which God is the author^ Col. 2 : 19 ; (ralniy^ ^eov, the trumpet 
which God wiU order to he sounded, 1 Thess. 4 : 16. So in Luke 1 : 15. 2 
Cor. 1 : 12. Rev. 21 : 11. 15 : 2. ^Atniiog tm S^sa, fair in the view <jf God ; 
see § 106. 2. 

NUMERALS. 

^ 121. Use of Ordinal and Cardinal Numbers. 

(1) For the ordinal ngatog, the cardinal iTg is constantly em- 
ployed, in designating a day of the week. 

E. g. ngm trig fuSg t&y aaP^atonv, early on the first day of the weeky 
Mark 16 : 2. Matt 28 : 1. John 20 : 19. Acts 20 : 7. a1. The Greeks em- 
ploy J^, in such cases, only when ^tmtqog, aHog, etc., follow. The N. 
Test, usage is therefore Hebraistic. 

(2) Cardinal numbers repeated denote distribution ; as in He- 
brew., 

E. g. dvo dvo, two and two or two by two, Mark 6 : 7. The Greeks 
would say : dvo xoto dvo, or dvo iva dvo ; and like the latter is Luke 
10:1. 

Note 1. The formulas, ava ng SKoaxog, Rev. 21 : 21 ; ug na^ ug, 
Mark 14 : 19. John 8 : 9 ; o xa^ ug, Rom. 12 : 5 ; are peculiar. The 
usual Greek is, d xa^* ha. 

(3) Ordinals in the neuter are sometimes used adverbially. 
£. g. Jifitop, dnmQOPf thrieef tunee^ etc. 



VERBS. 

^ 122. Verbs active^ transitive and intransitive. 

(1) Many verbs, having a variety of meanings, are active and 
transitive in one sense, and neuter or intransitive, sometimes reflex- 
ive, and in some cases even of a passive nature, in another. 
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E. g. <nQiq>Hv airta bU oSfia, to htm them into bloody Rev. II : 6, where 
ati^i(puv is used actively ; while generally in the N. Test, it is employed 
as a verb neuter or reflexive, i. e. as meaning to twm back^ or to turn one's 
self, etc. So ra mvfAOja iniSaXXtv sig to nXoXov, the tvavea cast themselves^ 
into the boatf Mark 4 : 37 ; anoQ^tyfivrtg, casting themaelveSf viz. into the 
sea, Acts 27 : 43 ; otav nagad^ 6 sDaqnog, when (he fruit sheuis itsdf, Mark 
4 : 29 ; and so even with a passive sense, UBqiixty h jfi ygaipti, it is contain- 
ed in the Scripture^ 1 Pet. 2:6. 

Note I. This principle is common to other languages. In Hebrew, 
it is of very frequent occurrence. In the Greek classics it is as common 
as in the N. Testament. Especially does the Perf. 2 in Greek bear an 
intransitive meaning so commonly, that it has not unfrequently been call- 
ed its predominant sense. And indeed, in the few cases where verbs have 
two Perfects active in real use, the Pei^. 2 is pearly always intransitive. 

Note 2. Some verbs which are transitive throughout, in most of 
their tenses, are intransitive exclusively in some others ; e. g. in Perf. 2, 
Pluperf. 2, and Aor. 2. So it is with urtfjfjih <pv<o, 8voi, apivwfii^ and some 
others. 

(3) Some intransitive verbs are not unfrequently constructed in 
tlie same way as passives, 

E. g. "Mneag ani&apsy vno jo^ ^AxMitog^ Hector died by JichiUes^ i. e. 
was slain by him ; 'Axaiol vq>^ "Eaaoqoq ttpvyov^ the Greeks fled by reason of 
Hector, i. e. they were put to flight by Hector. 

Remark. See an abundance of examples of all sorts, viz. of actives 
used as neuters ; of neuters employed as actives and as passives ; of active 
for passive and middle ; of passive for active and neuter ; of the middle 
fot active and passive, in Matth. ^ 496. All this, however, goes not to 
shew that one voice, or one kind of veiHb, is actually substituted for anoth- 
er ; but only that some verbs have a variety of significations, transitive or 
intransitive, active or passive, and sometimes middle. Usage and a good 
lexicon or commentary, are the only guides which a student can have, in 
respect to particular examples. But the nature of the case in general, and 
the possibilities of such usages, he may learn from g^mmar. 

Remark 2. The cases governed by active verbs, have been already 
designated above, in considering the Gen., Dat., and Ace. cases, §§ 98— 
108. 

^ 123. Passive Verbs, 

(1) Verbs passive are such as require the subject and object to 
be united in their Nom. case. 

E. g. iyoi TVTTtofiaij 1 am beaten^ where the subject of the verb is fyi, 
which is aim the object afl^ted b^ the action that the verb ezpreans. 
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(2) As the active subject of the verb, i. e. the agent, is not ex- 
pressed by the passive form, and is not necessarily implied ; and as 
this form is from its nature intransitive ; the agent, if noted at all, 
must be noted indirectly. This is done in several ways ; 

£. g. (a) By vno, ngog, or nagd before the Genitive ; as "EtaaQ mdvi- 
xm vno jov ^AxdXiwg, or ngog tov 'AxdXiong, or Ttaga tov ^AxtkXifog, It is 
most common, however, to employ vno, (h) The Dative simply, without 
any preposition, is often employed in the same way, denoting the cauBt or 
instrument f as ingartno avxdig %a i^^ nolBog, the affairs of ihe dty were 
managedby them. 

(3) In the usual cases of the passive, that which was the Ace. 
in the active voice, becomes the Nom. in the passive ; but if verbs 
govern the Dat. or Gen. of person, these may in like manner be- 
come Nominatives in their passive voices. 

E. g. TV7rre« fit, he beats me, (ii in the Ace. ; but in iya TVTtrofiat, I am 
beaten, the (d takes its place in the Nom. of tlie verb. So in other cases ; 
ifuXeiv jovjuv (Gen.) to neglect these thirds, while tavra a/jUXsnai vno tm 
&e&y, may be said just as well as ifaiiiXsiv in the active voice governed the 
Ace. ; and in the like manner, inifiovlsveiy ^fiip and ^iisig ini/iovltvofiid'a 
w* avt&y. 

(4) The Passives of verbs active that govern two Accusatives, 
the one of a person and the other of a thing, retain the regimen of 
the latter. 

E. g. o Jtalg dMmmai jag tix^ag, the boy is taught the arts ; but in the 
active, dMmtsi tor nalda tag tix^ag, he teaches, etc. 

(5) When a verb active governs the Ace. of a thing and Da- 
tive of a person, the latter may become the Nom, of the passive, 
while the Ace. of the thing is retained. 

E. g. ini/tQinBt t^ Smtqaxn triv dianav, he entrusts the decision to So- 
crates, may be passively expressed thus ; Sfottqix^ig inuginna^ triv dUuroty. 
See in Gal. 2 : 7. Rom. 3 : 2. 1 Cor. 9: 17. 

(6) The Aorists passive are not unfrequently used, in the N. 
Test., in an intransitive and reflexive sense ; ^ 61. 4. 

So antxgl&fj, inoitgi^slg, ditjcgldii, ngoaixoXXri&fi, xornxXXayfiTOf, inttpor- 
rrpf, and other verbs, etc., are frequently employed ; see Luke 22 : 68. 
Matt. 16: 2. Matt. 21 :21. 1 Cor. 7: 11. Tit 2 : 11 ; and even the Fuinfre 
ngomtoXhi&tiiTtiai, Eph. 5 : 31. 

24 



• NoTS 1. That the Perf. {Muteive is used in the eense of the middle 
voice, the student may see by consulting n^wntwltifMu in Acts 13: 2; 
nqoaidnXtfrai, Acts 16: 10; KaUraqa im^Mj^ai, \fitB^ 1 12; trwni^uV'- 
to, John 9 : 23 ; ntnogevofiivovg, 1 Pet. 4 : 3. 8ee peculiar cases in Acts 
20 : 13. 2 Pet. 1 : a Also Fut. i^aofiai in Acts 26 : 16, which proba- 
bly has a Middle sense. 

^ 124. Verbs of the Middle Voice. 

(i) The inter-community between the passive and midflle voices, 
as also the distinctions between them ; and in like manner with res- 
pect to the active voice ; the peculiar sense, moreover, of the mid- 
dle voice, and its distinction from deponent verbs ; are all explained 
at large in ^^ 60 — 63, and these subjects, therefore, need not be 
here repeated. 

(2) Like the other voices, the Middle may deflect from its usual 
and natural meaning, and in some cases have a s^ise merely active 
or passive. Especially is this the case, when the appropriate fbnnS 
of any verb, in the active or passive voices, do not exist, or are gone 
into desuetude. Comp. ^^ 60 — 62. 

(3) The student should not forget, in respect to the middle 
voice, that although it is called reflexive, for distinction's sake, yet 
it is directly so only in a very few cases ; and these have regard 
only to actions which properly respect one's person. In general, it 
is only indirectly reflexive, and it commonly indicates actions done 
for one* 8 self on his account, by his command, desire, or procure-^ 
ment, etc. 

See § 60, 3*— 8, where afe exhibited appropriate examples. 

(4) The Middle voice of course may have an active or passive 
c6n$trucfioi), according as it has an active or passive sense. In its 
appropriate sense it usually follows the construction of the active^ 
in relation to the case of the noun which designates the object to 
vrfaich'tbe adtkm of the verb stands related. 

^ 125. Tenses qf Verbs. 

« » ■ 
(t) The subject of the tenses at large has obeadybetti expinn- 

ed, in ^^ 50-53, ^^ 61, 62. , - 
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(9) The interchange of tenses, e. g. the Perf. and Present, the 
Perf. and Aorists, the Pluperf. and Aorists, the Imperf. and 2 Aor- 
bt, etc., the reader will find exhibited under <^ 50, seq. 

(3) In the N. Test, the use of the tenses does not differ in any 
respect worthy of note, from that of the classic Greek. 

NoTB 1. (a) 3^ Preaeni is used in narrating die paat; e.g. ^ohn 
1 : 29,44, 4a. 9: la Acts 10: 11. Rev. 8 : 11. 12 : 2, al. saepe. It is even 
set by the side of the Praeter, in the same sentence ; e. g. Mark 2:4. 4 : 
38. John 1 : 44. 5 1 14. 11 : 29, et aL saepe. So often in the classics ; 
Matth. § 504. Winer § 41. b. {b) The Present is used in respect to the 
yUltire; Matt.26:2. John4:21. 10:32. 12:26. 14:3.17:24.7:34. 
Matt 17:11, al. But io translating such passages we need not use the 
fbture, any more than we need use the Praeter in translating those under a. 
This moduB of expression creates no embarrassment as to sense ; and the 
classical writers not unfrequently indulge in it, (Matth. § 504 : 3), although 
not with the same frequency as does the evangelist John, (c) The Present 
seems to supply the place of the Imperf,, in some cases *, e. g. ' Now the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus . . . noui xal /Soott/^bi,' etc., John 4 : 1, where 
we might render : wot tnaking and baptizing^ etc. So in John 2 : 7, Mark 
8 : 23. 5 : 14. Luke 19 : 3. Acts 4 : 13, et al. saepe. But this construction 
is not foreign to the classics (Winer § 41. 2); and it is no more strange, 
than that other tenses should often be commuted. 

Note 2. 7%e Imperfect; (a) It is sometimes employed as denoting 
continued action in past time; Luke 14:7. 24:32. John 5: 16. 12:6. 
Mark 3: 11, et al. (5) Continued and customary action or state ; Rom. 
15 : 22. 1 Cor. 10 : 4. 13 : 1 1. Acts 13 : 1 1. Matt. 13 : 34, et al. saepe. (c) 
Commenced but not fully accomplished action ; Luke 1 : 59. Matt 3 : 14. 
Gal. 1 : 13. (d) Imperf. for the Aorist ; Acts 16 : 22. Mark 7 : 17. 10 : 17, 
al. See Matth. § 505. *So the Imperf. and Aorist are sometimes employed 
in the same sentence ; as in Luke 8 : 23. James 2 : 22. (e) For that kind 
of Present which denotes duration, and includes the past as well as the 
present time, the Imperf. is sometimes used, specially in neuter or imper* 
aonal verbs, such as ^y, iniusp, etc ; as Col. 3: 18. Matth. § 505. In all 
these usages, the classical writers agree ; see Winer § 41. 3, and Matth. § 
505 throughout. > 

Note 3. The Perfect ; (a) Denoting continued and continuing action, 
state, etc. ; Luke 13 :2. 4:6. 5 : 32. Acts 8 : 14. Mark 10 : 40. Rom. 9 : 
6> Matt 4:4 yiyQamrai, L e. it has been fvritten and ftemfv recorded; aL 
saepe. (6) The Perfect is frequently joined in the same sentence with an 
Aorist; e. g. Luke 7: 16. 9:7 and 8. 4:18. Heb. 2:14. Acts 21:28. 
John 13 : 3. 1 Cor. 4 : 8. 1 John 1:1. In some of these cases the true 
permanency of the Perfect is plain ; io otbers, its use can hardly be distin- 
guished from that of the Aorist. (c) For the Present ; in which case an 
action or state that was and still is, for the most part, is designated ; as in 
John 20:29. 2 Cor. 1:10. G«12:7. John 8:40. 14:25. Matth. § 505. 
in. Several verbs use the Perfect for the Preaenty because they have no 
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Present with the same sense which the Perfect hears ; § 50. 3. Notes 1. 2L 
(rf) As a kind of Puturum extictum the Perf. is sometimes employed ; e. g. 
in Rom. 14 : 23. So Eurip. £1. 690, ' If he shall fiill a corpse in the con- 
test, olioXa, lit. / am undone, i. e. I shall have been undone. See Matth. § 
500. 

Note 4. The Aoriat ; (a) Is not unfrequently used for the Pluperfect ; 
e. g. in John 18:24. Matt. 14:3,4. Acts 1:2. 4:13. 9:35. John 11: 30, 
a1. (h) It has relation to what is future, in several cases; e. g. in John 
15:6, i/iX^&fi, Rev. 7: 10. In the classics it is frequently employed in 
the like way ; Matth. § 506. 2. (c) Customary action is sometimes desig- 
nated by it ; e. g. Matt 23 : 2, ixa&urav ; 11 : 19, idutaM&ri, Luke 1 : 51 
may also be understood in the same viray, although it is capable of another 
construction ; so £ph. 5 : 29, ifdaTfaEP, (d) For the Present ; e. g. sy^capa 
for /Qoiqita. 1 Cor. 5 : 11. Philem. v. 19 and 21. 1 John 2: 14, 21, aL ; 
comp. snefjupa. Acts 23 : 30. Philem. v. 11. See also ri&iXfiaag, i^vdoxi^o, 
Heb. 10 : 5. Matt. 3 : 17. The same usage exists in the classics, Matth. § 

5oa 

Note 5. Tlie HUure ; (a) Expresses not simply the pure future, i. e. 
not merely that a thing will be done, happen, etc., but also that it must or 
can he done ; e. g. Rom. 6 : 15, 2. 1 Cor. 11 : 22. Rom. 3:6. 10 : 14. 
Matt. 19 : 16. Luke 3 : 10. 18 : 18. 22 : 49. Heb. 2 : 3, al. (h) The Future 
is used to designate a supposed and possible case ; Jame 2 : 10, 18. 1 Cor. 
15 :35. Rom. 9 : 19. 11 : 19. Matt 18 : 21. (c) The Future is used in a 
sense that the Present would well express, in Rom. 3:30. Gal. 2:16. 
Luke 1 : 37. So in the classics ; see Matth. § 506. VI. 



USE OF THE MODES. 
^ 126. Use of the modes in independent sentences. 

(1) By an independent sentence is meant, any declaratioD 
which is of itself complete, and does not need any supplementary 
words in order to render it intelligible, or does not depend on such 
words in the way of necessary connexion. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

(2) Most sentences of this nature employ of course the Ind. 
mode. Every thing which actually is, and every opinion express- 
ed directly and absolutely without conditions or limitations, is as- 
serted or declared by the Indicative ; which for the most part is 
very simple, and is generally alike in all languages. But, 

(3) The Imperf. Indicative is sometimes employed in a condi- 
tional way, not unlike the Conditional or Subj. mode. 
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£• g. xaHnf rpf airr^, d ov» iywvr^^n x. t. l, it wtrt goad for him, if he 
had not been homj etc., Mark 14 : 21 ; kqiXttov i/y avjolg, fjui imypompM 
9UT,l,U were heUerfor (hem twt to have knotDU the way ofrighteousneaa^ etc., 
2 Pet 2 : 21 ; iya ii<puXov v<p^ vfiStv awUnav&ai, d^^ebam a ifobis commenr 
dari, 2 Cor. 12: 11 ; i}dvpaTO yaq tovxo nga^fivat,for (his could be aoH 
etc., MatL 26 : 9. 

Note 1. Connected with this usage, are some important passages in 
the N. Testament. To illustrate the conditional usage of the Jmperf. Ind., 
i. e. the modified sense of it, Acts 25 : 22 may be taken as an example ; 
viz., ipovXofifjv xal atnog tov iy^i^dnov axovoaij 1 myself cotdd toish to 
hear the man ; which means, that ahhough he was desirous to hear him, 
yet, in his view, firesent circumstances forbade it. Had he simply said, 
J desire to hear hiniy or / wUl hear him, without any qualification or limi- 
tation, ho would have used povkofiat or &Bk(o (not ipovlofirpf) ; comp. 
/iovXofiai in 1 Tim. 2 : 8, and ^filoi in 1 Cor. 16: 7. Rom. 1 : 13. 16 : 19, 
al. Had he spoken Optatively (ipovXoifiijy aV), then the possibility or 
probability, in the judgment of the speaker, that he should hear him, 
would have been distinctly intimated. It was only the Indie. Imperf., 
therefore, which would answer the exact purpose of the speaker. 

So in that celebrated passage in Rom. 9 : 3, rfvxofiriv yag aviog iyi 
ava'd-ifia elya» aito tov Xgunov, I coiddteish to be an anaihemajfrom Christ, 
or (in other words) to be given up to utter destruction by him *, that is, 
I could wish to take the place of the Jewish nation, and to be devoted to 
destruction in their room, if this were possible ; but I know it is not. In 
the like manner, Gal. 4 : 20, tj'&sXov Si naqiivav ngbg v(iag Sgti, I cotdd 
wish to be present with you now, i. e. if circumstances permitted (but they 
do not), 1 would gladly be with you. 

(4) The Ind. Present is sometimes employed in asking ques- 
tions, where we should make use of shall or tuill before the verb, 
i. e. express it by the Future. 

E. g. tI jtoiovfAsVf John 11 : 47, lit. what do toef meaning, what shaU 
we do ? or, what can tee do f Vice versa in Rom. 6 : 1, we have intfuifovr- 
fisr in tlie Future, instead of htifiivoifisy in the Subj. Present. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

(5) The Subjunctive mode, as its very name imports, is not 
commonly employed in independent, but in dependent, sentences ; 
for it is stdjained to another mode, or is used in a subjoined affir- 
mation or declaration. Yet there are a few cases in which it is em- 
ployed in sentences not dependent on, nor necessarily connected 
witb others. E. g. 

(a) In cases of exciting or exhorting, in the 1 pers. plural ; or 
the 2 pers. singular. 
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£. g. iy»(i» irtw&Wj IdMsgo hmce, Jobn 14 s31 f t^yuftmf n«» nU»- 
fU0yUi tutat and drink^ 1 Cor. 15:33; and so in John 19 : 24. Phil. 3: 
15. Luke 8 : 22, al. saepe. Very common in the classics ; Matth. § 516. 
]. So in the 2 person ; ju^ fioixtwrfi^ fiti ipwevaifg* fi^ »Ufji9' fin y^mfdo^ 
fiff^n^^(, Luke 18 : 20. Mark 10 : 19. al. saepe. 

(6) In questions, where real doubt is expressed. 

E. g. 8m(up fi (iii 8&(up ; shaU wt give, or ahaU toe not give ? Mark 
12 : 14 ; nov . . . itoifiaamfAW ; Luke 22 : 9, al. saepe. So in the claasics ; 
Matth. § 516. 2. 

NoTB 1. The Fuiure Indicatiye is sometimes employed in such caaes ; 
asfl:ov...lTOJ^<ro/ia'(in the better Codices), Matt. 26:17. 13:28 (in 
•ome Codices), al. And such is occasionally the usage of classic Greek ; 
Matth. § 51& Anm. 2. 

(c) lo negative sentences after fiii or ov fiii. 

E. g. with /nj ; see under a above. With ov ^, as ov fi^ wr&^f 
Mark 10 : 15 ; ov fiti ifpi&jiiMark 13 : 2, al. saepe. 

NoTX 1. But ft»i IB not confined to the Subj« mode ; it is often em- 
ployed with the Opt., Imper., and Indicative ; e. g. fii} Mfwrd^ §iii xf /yen^ 
pj yhfovio, etc 

OPTATIVE MODE. 

(6) The Optative was employed very extensively by the 
Greeks, in independent sentences; viz., 

(a) In the expression of a wisK desire, that any thing maj be, 
be done, or happen. 

E. g. ^ His bishopric lipoi etegog, let another take^ Acts 1 r20 ; ' Let 
thy money ^i; ug antolcwr, perish toUh thee* Acts 8 : 20. Rom. 15 : 5. 3 
Tim. 2:7. 4 : 14, et al. So the formula /t^ ywono t 

Note 1. In classic Greek, the Optative in this sense often has with 
it the particles u, si yiq^ et&Cj ig^ in order to increase the intensity of ex- 
pression ; Matth. § 513. 1. 

Note 2. When a wish respecting something absolutely past is ex- 
pressed, these particles with the Aor. Indie, are used ; something still 
continuing requires the Imperf ; as d&a aoi Tort tn»B/w6paiPf wovld tkdd 
I had been (hare wOh thee J ^& sixtg • . . fitktlovg tpmag ! I unsh you had a 
better mind ! Eurip. Hel. 1068. 

(6) Occurrences which the mind of itself deems possible in and 
of themselves, or supposable, without speoal refer^ooe to eaAtrwd 
circumstances (which would require the Subjuncttve)i aie impress- 
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dd in the Optative, and usually (but not always) with the particle 
iv (poetic ««) before it. 

E. g, lirmg St ti»$g invnitv^iruw rdif d^fdrotg, perhaps some migld iSwnk 
ofpimMng ViB Mnga fhtU ware $aid ; yivov^ ay nw, ail qf U may hap' 
pen ; fiwlUfopf iny, I aluyuid imJL 

(c) In requests, commands, and even direct assertions, the Opt. 
is often employed, instead of the Indie, or Imperative ; in which 
case it always gives a. tone of moderation or modesty to die asser* 
tion, command, etc., it being the language of comity and modera- 
tion, in opposition to that of positiveness or arrogance. 

E. g. ovK &¥ anwpettyoig t^y vwrw, you eoM not fhen have awnded Ihe 
iuea$e ; &f^ S^ sTi; nqitiuv xii diorta, there may be a time to do uihai is re- 
fwUiie ; Uyotg ay a du Hyuy^ you may say what it is proper to say ; Matth. 
$ 515. 

Note 1. Here also the particle ar (poetic xe) is usually employed, 
yet, in not a few cases, it is omitted *; Mattb. § 515, y. Anm. 

^ 127. Use of the modes in dependent sentences. 

(1) The nature of a dependent sentence being well understood, 
it will be easily seen, that all such particles as imply conditionality, 
uncertainty, possibility, probability, an unlimited or merely supposed 
case, etc., for the most part will be found very naturally united 
i^th the Optative and Subjunctive modes. And such is the usual 
fact. Yet there is scarcely any of these particles, with which the 
Indicative mode is not sometimes joined. Indeed, as a general 
principle, it is joined with them, when the assertion (let the ihir^ 
asserted be conditional or not) is designed to be absolute and 
positive as an assertion. 

Note 1. As the Future Indicative^ in a multitude of cases, has for 
substance the same meaning with the Subjunctive, (Matth. § 518. 1. 7, p. 
996 sq.), so it is not strange that even cya and on»9i aa well as other par- 
ticles, should often be employed 'with it. 

(3) The fundamental distinction betwe^ the Ind., Subj. and 
Optative, appears to be this ; viz., the Indicative drnpily affinm 
or denies ; and this without any qualification so fiur as the mode it- 
fl^iB Ganoemedy dtboagh oomfitional and qndifying poftickes may 
be jomed with it. Hie Optativk declares opinion^ hdief^ desire 
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merely, without categorical assertion ; in other words, it exhibits 
subjective views. The Subjunctive indicates the possibility of a 
thingy in reference to its condition or circumstances. 

E. g. Sl€/e$, oTi ZAq %w Sv&^wtoy ea^ifft (Ind.), meanti you ktme said 
ihai Jupiter sent the tnan, implying a full belief oo the part of him who 
thus said, that it was in fact so, and an assertion of the fact But sXsysg, 
ou Ztvg toy Spd-gomor nifuitBis (Opt.)> indicates only the opinion or appre- 
hension on the part of the same speaker that it was so. On, the other 
hand, Xi/Big, oti 2kvg tov ar&gomov nifjupji (Subj.), implies a belief that Ju- 
piter can or will send the man, i. e. that circumstances are such, in the 
view of the speaker, as to render the thing possible. 

Note 1. Although these nice distinctions are laid down by Her- 
manUy Winer, JRx>st, and other acute granimarians, they are applicable, 
after all, only to the writers of refined and cultivated taste ; and even 
among them cannot be carried through, without the aid of many fictitious 
niceties. Homer and the epic poets in general confessedly neglect them ; 
for they employ the Opt. and Subjunctive oftentimes without regard to 
them. In later Greek, the Opt. became more and more rare, until final- 
ly it was altogether dropped ; and the modern Greek does not at all recog- 
nize it. The N. Test. Greek, it should be remembered, is in the transi- 
tion-state, in which the Opt. is quite unfrequent When it is employed, 
however, it is commonly in accordance with the general principles of 
classical usage. 

% 128. Modes after particles of design or intention in 

dependent sentences. 

(1) The usual particles of this kind are iva, oncoff, cJ?, {o(pQu), 
and fii7 lest (conjunction) ; which, from the nature of their significa- 
tion, usually have relation to the Future, 

(2) The general rule respecting the verb which follows these 
particles in the dependent clause, is as follows ; viz., (a) The verb 
of the principal clause being in the Present or Future, the Subjunc- 
tive, is taken for the verb in the dependent clause,; (b) On the other 
hand, if the principal verb is in any of the Praeterites^ then the de- 
pendent verb takes the Optative. 

E. g. Ttdgst/u &a tdoi, I can present that I may see (Subj.) ; or nagiaofia* 
nfa Idm ; but naqr^v Xva tdoifu (Upt), I was present that I might see. And 
thus after the other particles ofdes^* 

Note 1. Buttmann seems to intimate (§ 199. 2), that the exceptions 
to this general rule are few, or anprnaloua . Yet they are exceedingly nu- 
merous. Jlie Subj, may be used n^ter Praxtebitbs ; (a) When in tbm 
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Ibnn ofaPnet, the sense of the Present is included ; as qtlXavq xitmfnai 
m Sy&QmuM, iWa txmrt fiwi&oyq, men hoot ticquired (ncqvLire)friend9, in or^ 
der thai ihey may hoot hdpers, (h) When the action is past, but its effects 
still continue ; as Thucyd. I. 73, TiagiiX&Ofuv, ontagfAti . . . z^^ov fiovXtwnia^ 
0^8, we heme come [and are here] in order that you may not decide for the 
teorse ; see Matth. § 518. 1. 1. (c) In narration, when definite intention 
IS signified, which (it was fully believed) would be carried into execution ; 
as rovg . . . ngmovg aTtiTisfuffav STtaQtLfjtaif Xva . . . trvfiftaxob mgarsvoivtai, 
ihe Spartans sent away the principal persons . . . thai , ,.the allies might make 
war, Herod. VII. 206. (d) Grenerally, the Subj. after Praeterites is used, 
when the design or object of the ixgeiU of the principal vtrh is distinctly and 
definitely announced, while the Opt., in such a case, would only declare 
the opinion of the narrator; e. g. Jlegdlxxag titqaaaev^ ono^ noXefiog yirri- 
xuh Perdkcas made ^orts, that there shovdd he war, etc., Thucyd. I. 57. 
Rost, $ 122. Amu. 4. Matth. § 518. 1. 1. 

Note 2. On the other hand ; the Optative is frequently employed in 
A dependent chiuse, after a principal verb in the Present or Future, when 
not a specific and actual purpose of the agent of the principal verb is de- 
signated, but only the apprehension of the writer or of some other person 
respecting what may take place, or in regard to the design to be accom- 
plished ; e. g. naXov iaxi fAaxBtr^oih ottcd; (ititig doviog fiUXoi ysvrjaEa&ai, it 
is commendable to fight, that one may not become a slave. Here is merely a 
general apprehension expressed, that if one does not fight he will become 
a slave. So nolvv xQ'^^ov inmifinu najtig, 'iva (irj anavig plov tXr^, the father 
sent much gold, that she might not be stinted as to the means of living. Here 
the purpose is general, and the event — being reduced to poverty so as to 
need the gold — of a contingent nature. 

Note 3. The particle Sv (see § 134) is connected with ag and onng^ 
only, of all the particles of design ; but when it is added to these, it does 
not vary the principles already laid down. 

(3) The N. Test, usage conforms to that which has now been 

exhibited. 

E. g. (a) The Subj. after the Present and Future ; as noiownif . . . onng 
do^aa&aaiv. Matt. 6:2; old fig . . . ifinXixnat> . . . &« igiofj, 2 Tim. 2 : 4. 1 
Tim. 1 : 18. 5 : 21. Mark 4 : 21. Phil. 1 : 9. al. saepe. So with the Fu- 
ture ; as &a jtM} . . . diavspafdji . . . aTtnlfiatofu&a, Acts 4 : 17 ; /^^/unra So- 
&^(retat aina ...tva Xvajj (text recept), Acts 24 : 26 ; and often thus, spe- 
cially after the Imper. (which is of the nature of a Future tense), having 
reference to that which is to he done, as Rom. 3 : 8. 1 Tim. 4 : 15. Matt. 2 : 
6. Acts 8: 19, al. 

(b) The Subjunctive after iPraeterites ; as iiXs^&ip' . . . ii^a . . . ipdeU^tftcu^ 
1 Tim. 1 : 16 ; natiXinov as.,, ha .,. . inidiog&mari. Tit. 1 : 5. So Tit 2 : 14. 
Rom. 6 : 4. 1 John 3 : 5, 8. 5 : 13. 1 Cor. 4 : 6, al. saepe. Indeed this usage 
is the only one, in such cases, of the N. Test, writers ; no instance occur- 
ring in which the Optative is employed after a Praeterite, as is the usual 
practice of the classics. But this pecuUariQr ui not confined to the N. 
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Testament. It is the predominant usage of Plutarch, and the usual one 
of the Septuagint, Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, etc. ; and is in itself a char- 
acteristic of the later Greelc, in which the Opt. was gradually going into 
desuetude. 

« 

(c) The Opt. after the Present ; as ov navofux^ . . . fn^slav vfi&v noiovfju- 
i^og . . . iVof o '&Bog dtatj, Eph. 1 : 16; ^ifXTtju ra yovcna . . . of a d^, Eph. 3 : 
14 — 16. These are the only examples in the N. Test. ; and in respect to 
these the Codices vary, some of them giving d^ (instead of d^i^). 

(4) The Fut. Indicative is not unfrequent after particles of de- 
sign. 

This results from the resemblance of the Future to the Subj. ; for these 
are often commuted, and used in the like manner ; e. g. fMrndgiot ol not- 
ovrtsg . . . W itnat. Rev. 22 : 14 ; sdrnxas avt^ i^owrlav . . . iVce . . . daiau (in 
the better Codices), John 17 : 2. Comp. Rom. 5 : 21. Rev. 13 : 16. 1 Cor. 
13 : 3. al., where the Subj. is employed ; as it more commonly is. 

Note 1. This construction is common in the classics ; but it is con- 
fined principally to the cases where onmg at or fitj is employed beforp the 
Future ; Mattb. § 519. 7. In such cases it indicates ohjecHve occurrence, 
or the actual happening of events, while the Opt. and Subj. would express 
possHnlity or supposed prohabilUy, Rest, § 122. 11. 

(5) Other tenses of the Indicative are sometimes employed, 
even after the particles of design, when the idea is expressed, that 
something might or should have been done, etc., which has not 
been done, or cannot now be done. 

E. g. ' Why didst thou not kill me outright, ig tdsi^a fnprati, that I 
might never k€me disclosed myself to men, in respect to my origin,' Soph. 
Oedip. Tyr. 1377 ; ' Then I should not have invoked my miserable body, 
lira fiv twpXog, that 1 might he blind and dumb,' lb. 1373; '^You should have 
harnessed in Pegasus, onmg iq>aivov T^ayumtsgog, that you m-^hi have put 
on more of a tragic mietu See Matth. § 519. Rost, 122. 12. 

Note 1. In the N. Test, only two (contested) instances appear; vis^ 
&a fiii <pwnov<r&ej 1 Cor. 4 : 6, and ha avTOv; fyXovrs, Gal 4 : 17. • Some 
render &« when, iq these passages, invitd Minervd. In the cases from the 
classics above, the preceding and principal verb is in the Praeterite, and so 
iifa, etc., seems to indicate something future to the action designated by 
' the principal verb. But in Gal. 4 : 17, the preceding verb has a present 
sense, and makes the ^construction peculiar. 

(6) The particle ^i; (lest) usually requires the Subj., even after 
Praeterites ; when the Opt. follows, it marks only subjective views. 
The IndicatiTe after ftf? (lest) marks the action designated as actually 
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past, or the apprehension of it as grounded m fady not in opinion 
merely ; Rost, <^ 122. 13. 

^ 129. Modes in hypothetical or conditional sentences, 

(1) The conditional particle is u, or et with av «» Up or its con- 
tracted form iiv (av). 

(2) Conditional sentences consist mostly of a' protasis and 
apodosis, either expressed or implied. 

(3) A conditional sentence may be expressed absolutely ; or 
merely as assumption ; or as ^ supposition^ the realization of which 
is probable, but is dependent on circumstances ; or conditianality 
may be expressed, with a belief that the thing supposed does not 
exist or will not take place. 

(a) Simply or absolutely; in which case ii with the Indic« 
stands in the protasis, and the Ind., or Imper. (where requisition is 
made), in the apodosis. 

E. g. u ipgovrrjiTB, xat i/crr^or^e, if it has thundered^ it has lightened ; 
i. e. assuming the fkct that it has thundered (without inquiring whether 
it has or has not), then it follows that it must have lightened. So in the 
N. Test. ; cl ovrtjaq earlv ^ ahla tov av&QtoTiov . . . ov oVfKpsQSt yofiijirai, if 
such is the case wUh men ...it is not good to marry^ Matt. 19 : 10 ; i. e. as- 
suming that such is the case, then, etc. £3 ^iiksiq dtnld'eh slg ti^ M^, 
rriQfi^ov x.j,l,if thou unit enter into lifcy keep, etc.. Matt 19 : 17, i. e. as- 
suming the fact that you are desirous of becoming happy, then in order 
to be so you must keep, etc. So 1 Cor. 6:2. 9 : 17. Rom. 8 : 25. Col. 
2 : 5.— John 7 :4. 1 Cor. 7 : 9. — Rom. 8 : 11. Matt. 17 : 4.— 1 Cor. 15 : 
1& 2 Pet. 2 : 20.^Matt 12 : 26. Luke 11 : 20 ; where the Pres. in the 
protasis is followed by either the Pres., FuL, Perf., or Aor. of the Indie, 
or else by the Imper., in the apodosis. 

Acts 16: 15. John 11 : 12. Rom. 6: 5; where the Per£ in theprotA- 
suB, is followed by the Imper., or the FuL (Indie), in the apodosis. 

Rom. 4:2. 15 : 27. John 18 : 23. 13 : 32 ; where the Aor. in the 
protasis is followed by the Pres., Imper., Fut, in the apodosis. 

Matth. 26 : 33. James 2 : 11 ; where the Fut is followed by the Fu- 
ture and by the Pei&ct 

(b) Assumption on the ground o( stAjective possibility; in 
which case el with the Opt. stands in the protasis, and the apodosis 
(when one is expressed) takes ii^ with the Optative. 
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E. g. ci tk'&oiiif niqaah . . . wit av vnt^ptxXolfu&a, \f the Pernang 
should come [and in my opinion they may come], we thjovM not then be able 
to conquer. Subjective possibility or probability in the view of the speak- 
er, is generally indicated by all sentences of this nature. 

NoT£ 1* In the N. Test, only the protasis of such assumptions (ma- 
king supposed cases) appears ; as in 1 Pet. 2 : 17. 1 Cor. 15 : 37. Acts 
27 : 50. 20 : 16, et al. ; the two last cases after a Praeter, Ind. preceding, 
.s (In 1 Pet. 3 : 14. Acts 24 : 19, the Indic. expressed or implied, follows 
such a protasis). In the classics ijv = lay (instead of ») is sometimes 
used before the Optative, in suppositions consisting of only one member; 
Rost> 121. 8. b. Anmerk. ' 

(c) Possibility, considered in respect to external circumstances ; 
in which case the protasis has lap, fjv (av), » ei av, with the Sub- 
junctive^ and the apodosis takes the Indic. or Imperative. 

E. g. iav T* liwfisy, dfuffofisp. So in John 7: 17, iav ttg &iXti . . . 
yvmattat / and iav ixova&ji jovto. . . nslaofitv, Matt. 28 : 14. John 7*: 37. 
xMatt. 5 : 23. 18 : 13. 1 Cor. 7 : 28. The apodosis may have the Ind. Fut., 
Imperf., Present, Perf., Aorist, or the Imperative. 

(rf) Conditio nality is expressed, with the apprehension that the 
thing does not exist, or could not take place. In this case, the pro- 
tdsis has el with a Praeterite of the Indic. (the Perfect excepted), 
and the apodosis has the Indic. Praeterite accompanied by Sv. 

E. g. ittt slxey, ididov av, if he had any things [I doubt whether he 
baff) or I do not believe he bas], then would he give it. 

Note 1. So, in all cases where the apodosis is made by the Imper- 
fect, it refers to what woxdd take place or he done, i. e. it has a sense rda- 
lively future. So Luke 7 : 39. Acts 18 : 14. John 5 : 46. 9 : 41. 15 : 19. 
1 Cor. 11^31. Gal. 3:21. Heb. 4 : 8, 'for if Joshua had given them 
rest, ovx Sv tibqI aXlrjg iXaXth then would he not speak respecting another 
[day].' But if the Aorist is employed in the apodosis, then the past time is 
designated, i. e. the meaning would have been done, etc., is designated ; as 
H fyiyovto . . . ndlai- ay.., /ucrcyoijcray, tf thai had been done . . . then long 
ago ihey wovidhave repented, etc., Matt. 11 : 21. So 1 Cor. 2 : 8. John 18 • 
30. 14 : 28. Matt. 12 : 7. 

But in this last case, the Pluperf. is sometimes employed in the apo- 
dosis, instead of the Aorist ; as 1 John 2:19,* if they were of us, ^u^BcyrJ- 
xsiaav ttv, then they would have remained with us.' John 11 : 21. 14 : 7. 
where the Plup., however, is used as an Imperfect. 

Note 2. The distinction here made between the sense of the Im- 
perf. ^d Aor. or Pluperf. in the apodosis, is of serious moment, and has 
very often been overlooked, even by some of the best translators. For 
the reality of it, see Buttm. § 139. 9. (4), 10. Winer, § 4a 2. In the ero- 
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tasis, all the Praeterites (Perf. excepted) may stand, as the nature of the 
case requires ; but in the apodosis, the distinction noted as to the sense 
must be observed. 

Note 3. The particle el is oflen used, moreover, in indirecl ques- 
tions, like the Latin an ; as i^an^g^ el naigog sVij, 

General Remark. Besides the kinds of conditionality designated 
by these four classes or modes of expression just named, there is a great 
variety as to tense, and even mode, in the Greek language, according to 
the exigency of each particular case. E. g. the Greek might say : el 
Tovto aXrj'd'ig itm, Sjonov tit^ or aioitov icrth or aronov IcreTat. But in- 
stead of the Indie, (^y, iarl, sirnai), which expresses a sentiment absolutely 
or categorically, if the speaker wished merely to convey his own objec- 
tive views or opinion, he might say : axonov av siri. So ifpossihUiiy de- 
pendent on drcumstances were to be expressed in the apodosis, he might 
say, Stonoy ^, etc. 

(4) The particles tl and iav are not always confined, in the N. 
Test., to the modes (Iodic, and Opt for e/, and Subj. for Hv] to 
which common usage has limited them in the earlier Greek writers, 
when they stand in the protasis of a hypothetic sentence. For, 

(a) El is sometimes found before the Subjunctive ; e. g. etrig . . . S-iXjf, 
Rev. 11 : 5. So in Luke 9 : 13. 1 Cor. 14 : 5, with some variations of 
Mss. For a long time it was contested whether this accords with classical 
usage ; but it seems now to be conceded to later writers, and also to those 
who are not Attic, Matth. § 525. b. Winer p. 243. 

(h) ^Eav is sometimes found before the Indicative ; Rom. 14 : 8> iw 
ino&vi^ofisy, (in the better Codices). So Gal. 1 : 8, tva/ytlliijai in the 
better copies. John 8 : 36. . Luke 11 : 12. 1 John 5 : 15 ; with variations 
of Mss. For the most part, Knapp has put such Ind. forms in the Sub- 
junctive. But the Ind. afler idr is not only found in older Greek writers, 
e. g. Herodotus, but is very frequent in the later ones, ; Matth. § 525. d. 

^ 130. Modes toiih particles significant of time. 

(1) The usual particles of this nature, are io)g, ondre, i^V/xa, 
(oq>ga), ngiv, simply significant of time ; and ihel, ineidii, ore, oJff, 
mostly significant of time, but sometimes of came or ground. 

(2) When a verb is connected with these, (a) It stands in the 
Indie, Pres. or Fut. if a distmct and definite thing is positively de* 
clared. 

B. g. otB awtrHiffsp 6 *Triao^,ufhen Jesus had finished. So Luke 7:1. 
Mark 14 : 12. Luke 1 : 93. Acts 16 : 4. Luke6 : 3. Matt 3:9. 1 : 35, al. 
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With the Fut ; e. g. ote . . . nqofntwri^n^,- John 4 : 31. Luke 17 : 22* Joha 
4: S3. 16 : 25, al. saepe. 

I 

(() In the Subjunctive, when any thing is declared as possible 
or conditional, i. e. which will happen under certain circumstances ; 
in which case the particles of time take Siv bto connection with 
them. 

E. g. Sray ( s 8i;« iy) noynfnf^tnima^ Luke 17 : 10. 11 : 36, Matt. 21 : 
40. Other particles ; 2 Cor. 3 : 16. 1 Cor. 11 : 25. 11 : 34. Matt. 12 : 20. 
Jaines5:7. 1 Cor. 15:25. 

Note 1. The Fut. Iodic, is sometimes employed in such cases, in- 
stead of the Subjunctive ; e. g. oray ^(ucroi/tri, Rev. 4 : 9. Luke 13 : 28. 
(o^iKr^fi in some good copies). (Once with the Imperf., Mark 3 : 11)» 
This usage in the classics is doubtful ; Matth. p. 1007. 

Note 2. The particles of time, with the Subj. Aor., designate the 
FaJturum exaclum, Mark 8 : 38. John 4 : 25, al. ; but with the Pres. Subj., 
they designate an action that is to be often or habitually repeated in fu- 
ture. Matth. p. 1006. > 

Note. 3. After the particle loi$, the &v is frequently omitted ; aa 
t(ag tdia^ (in the better Codices), Rev. 20 : 5. Matt 14 : 22. 2 Pet. 1 : 19. 
Luke 13: a 12:50. 15:4,a]. 

(c) With the Optative, when suppositions or subjective views 
merely are expressed^ and a repetition or frequent occurrence of 
the action is (usually) denoted ; in which case Sv is not employed. 

£. g. 018 ta iquna nqixTOi ' ottotc iv i^fiUf tley. In the N. Test, on- 
ly once after a particle of time, viz. Acts 25 : 16, nglv t! . . . . f/oi. The 
Subj. is commonly used in its stead, as in Mlitt. 14 : 22. Acts 23 : 12. 4 : 
21, al. 

Remark. When ot(, diote are employed in the (causal) sense ofia- 
d, instd'^, etc., they are construed in the same way as the particles of 
time ; which is the case with the causal particles generally. 

^ 131. Modes after the particles^ or*, eJ^. 

(1) That part of a sentence which follows these particles, when 
they have the isense of the conjunction thaty may be called the com- 
plement of the preceding verbs, and regarded as standing in the 
place of an Ace. case. 

E. g. tlsys, oil vcifoffBtB ainop o fieunltvg, he said that ike king sent km. 
If the question be asked, what did he say ? The answer i% that the iitig. 
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etc., which makes the real complement (although indirectly) of the verb 

Note 1. All verbs which designate the action or exertion of senses 
external or internal^ or an action' immediately connected with and pro- 
ceeding from these ; e. g. such as hearing, seeing, feeling, noticing, jtercdv- 
ing, understanding, etc. ; and so alsojiidging, supposing, believing, remem- 
bering, saying^ shewing, mentioning, proving, etc. ; and also the impersonal 
verbs corresponding to some of these, such as signify U is manifest, tt is 
plain, it is proved, it is evident, etc. ; all such admit, or. rather rehire, a 
eompUmerdary part of a sentence, such as that above described. 

(2) The Indicative and Optative modes are employed in con- 
structions, in the complementary clauses ; the Indicative, when any 
thing is positively and de6nitely asserted ; the Optative when it is 
declared as a matter of opinion or probability. When up is added 
to the Optative, it makes an accession to the probability which the 
mode itself would naturally designate. 

Indicative ; e. g. as tksyB, oxi Meyaga acpsori^xe, he said that Megara 
had revoked ; ovh olot di, ou ixmemwtw 6 Xoyog tov '&sov, Rom. 9 : 6. 
So often elsewhere, it being the usual method in the N. Testament. 

Optative ; as ansxglpato, ott (iovlono av anarra nouiv, he answered, 
that he should wish to do every thing ; sTne^ ojt (uvuv fiovXono, 

(3) When the words or sentiments of another are indirectly or 
directly recited, ort, is usually employed. Here the Optative is, in 
the classics, more common in indirect speech, although the Ind. 
may be and is also used, when actual events are designated or pos- 
itive assertions made. In direct quotations, the on which often 
precedes, has no influence upon the modes that are used in the 
quotation itself. 

Note 1. Indirect speech (oratio obliqua) is distinguished from direct, 
principally by the form which it takes. Thus, he said that the king sent 
him, would be the indirect mode of reciting the words of another ; he said, 
The king sent me, would be the direct one. This latter method is almost 
universal in the N. Testament. Hence the Optative is very seldom if 
ever employed in cases of this nature, inasmuch as the direct kind of 
citation does not often admit of it 

Note 2. Examples of the indirect in the Indicative are very rare in 
the N. Testament. Matt. 7 : 23, ofdoyfjaoi avrolg, on ovdmots tyvwf 
vfi&q, may be taken either way. In cases such as in Luke, 8 : 47. Matt 18 : 
25. Mark 5 : 29. 9 : 9. Acts 22 : 24. Matt 17 : 10. Luke 18 : 9. 12 : 18, etc., 
'Where the. Optative might be expected, at least in a part of these instances, 
we find the IndicatiTe. Cases of the Opt in indxred speech of the nature 
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in question, are to be found in the text of Knapp, in John 13: 24. Acta 
10 : 17. 

The cases in which ot» is placed before direct quotations, are very nu- 
noerous ; e. g. Matt 2 : 23. 5 : 31. 21 : 16. Acts 11 : 3, et al. saepe. For 
the most part we do not, or need not, translate on in such cases ; it being 
merely equivalent to our double comma used as the sign of quotation in 
English. 

^ 132. Modes after relative pronouns and particles. 



(1) The relative pronouns are og, Sctig, oTog, oaog, etc. ; the 
relative particles are ov, onov, tvda^ ev&ev, od-ev, onoi, ontog, oig 
(when, whenever), I'va (tohere, when). 

Note 1. The clauses in which these relatives stand, are called relative 
clauses or sentences for distinction's sake. 

(2) The Indicative stands in the relative clause, after any tense 
whatever in the principal one, whenever positive and absolute as- 
sertion is made. The Optative, after any tense in the principal 
clause, whenever mere opinion or apprehension is expressed. The 
Subjunctive, however, can stand only after the Present and Puture, 
because it implies conditionality from circumstances, which must 
arise either from something that now is or will be. In this case av 
is generally added to the relative pronouns or particles. 

Note 1. ^y is also joined with the Optative, whenever conditionality 
is assumed merely or supposed ; e. g. ' There are men here, ot naru Sr 
fpilotifAii&sisv q)ll(^ (TOi xQ^^'^^h ^ho xoouLd very gladly have you for their 
friend, Rost, § 123. 

Note 2. The Indicative also may be used with iv in a relative sen- 
tence, (i. e. the Ind. Imperf. and Aorist), in order to show that a condi- 
tion supposed was not fulfilled ; or to show some condition arising out of 
something asserted in the context. Ro8t,§ 123. Anro. 2. 

^ 133. Modes after interrogative particles or pronouns. 

(1) These are such words as ttcU^, si, ?/, rlva, onolog, nov^ and 
others of similar signification, when used in an interrogative way. 

Note 1. It is these particles as employed before indirect questions, 
which is the subject here treated of. 

(2) In clauses containing these particles, the Ind. is employed, 
wbenerer that which is matter of iact is simply asserted. 



I 
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£. g. ' Ye know . , , n&g /m^' vfiw . . . iysroii^, how I wa9 wUh you* 
Acts 20 : 18 ; ' We know not . . . n&g vvv pXiitsiy how he now seeth,^ John 9 : 
2h 3 : 8. 7 : 27. Col. 4 : 6. £ph. 1 : 18. John 10 : 6. Acts 10 : 18, a1. saepe. 
Id some of these cases, there is a roiogling of the direct and indirect ques- 
tion ; as is very common in the classicf. Winer, ^ 42. 4. 

(3) The Subjunctive is employed, where things objectively pos- 
sible are asserted. 

E. g. ' The Son of Man hath not^ nov tijy xe^xxX^y itXhjj^ where he may 
or can lay his head. Matt 8 : 20. Rom. 8 : 26. Matt. 10 : 19. 6 : 25. Luke 
12 ai. Mark 6 : 36. 13 : 11. 3:6 (after the Praeter), al. 

(4) The Optative, when subjective possibility is indicated. 

£. g. ' They began to inquire among themselves, to tig Sga elii i^ efv- 
Tc3y, who of them it eouLdhe^ Luke 22 :23. ^'And she reasoned with herself, 
noTomog slii o aanaafiog ovjog, what kind of salutation this could be, Luke 
1:29. 3:15. 8:9. 18:36. 15:26. Acts25:20. 17:27. 27:12. 21:33, 
where the difference between the Opt. and Indie, is made apparent by 
contrast. 

^ 1.34. Use of the Modes with Sv. 

(1) This .particle has various and important uses; and the doc- 
trine respecting it seems to be the most subtile and difficult of any 
thing that pertains to Greek syntax. 

Note 1. The efforts of some of the first Greek scholars have been 
laid out upon this particle. Among these the most distinguished are 
exhibited in Foppo, Programma de Usupartic, ofy, 1816. 4. Re\s\gyde Vi et 
Usu av, in his i^ristoph. Mtbes, pp. 97 — 140 ; of which Rost speaks in 
the highest t^ms, Gramm. p. 250. Hermann, de Particula *'Av, firat print- 
ed in the late English edition of Stephani Thesaurus ; and since that, 
printed by itself in a small octavo. Lips. 1831. 

Note 2. It is matter of still more difficulty to the student, that gram- 
marians of the highest rank, such as Buttmann and Thiersch, differ con- 
snderably in their developement of the uses of ay, from Hermann and others 
of his school ; Hermann also in some respects, from Reisig ; and so of oth-< 
ers. It is some* satisfaction however to know, that this difference res- 
pects, for the most part, the minutiae and subtilties of the doctrine, which 
are not of great practical moment in most cases, if indeed they are in 
any. That the Greeks themselves never thought of all the subtilties 
which recent grammarians have found, is my full persuasion. 

(2) The original and fundamental meaning of the particle &v 
(as stated by Passow), is perhaps, about, nearly, somewhat, some- 

26 
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how, probably^ in some degree or manner^ etc. It serves, yihen 
joined with the Ind. of absolute assertion or declaration, to mode- 
rate of course the tone of positiveness in the assertion, and to make 
it more of the probable than of the absolute cast. When joined 
with the Optative, which expresses subjective possibility or proba- 
bility, it gives emphasis to or strengthens this probability, etc. Ac- 
cording to Hermann (p. 10. seq.), all the gradations of doubt, dif- 
ficulty, uncertainty, and probability, are not usually designated by 
adding the particle dv to verbs ; but only those which he calls for- 
tuitOf by which term he designates those things which one regards 
as likely to be or to happen.* In other words, it is a sign of the 

- ■ IM I I - . I M^ - II I 

* This great master of the Greek idiom has given us, in his work above- 
mentioned, p. 9. seq., a view of the exquisite adaptedness of the Greek to ex- 
press the finer shades of thought, such as I have no where else met with, and 
which I cannot deny myself the pleasure of here abridging and submitting to 
the view of the reader, for his profit. The student must be careful to note, that 
the other particles of which mention is h^re made, and which resemble civ in 
regard to meanings are now considered solely in this point of view, and not in 
respect to the construction of the verb, etc., which they may require. 

^ There are several other particles besides av (x^v), which have alike mean- 
ing; VIZ., i(f<og, Tioij J ri. But all these differ in the manner and gradation of 
their meaning. This is, indeed, common to them all, viz., that the^ abate the 
force of positive assertion, and introduce something of doubt or ambiguity. Of 
such doubt or uncertainty, the Greeks seem to bavcf made /our gradations. (1) 
Things merely possible ; to express which I'awg is used. (2) ThingB fortuitous, 
i. e. things the occurrence of which is suspended on something future which may 
or may not take place ; in which case av (epic xiv) is used. (3) Things vertsini' 
ilar (verisimilia), i. e. suspended- on future occurrences, which are more like- 
ly on the whole to happen, than not to happen ; where no^ is employed. (4) 
Things prohable, i. e. in regard to which one may say, it would be strange, 
if they should not happen ; here T^ is employed. 

All this ^,ii illustrated by a verse from Homer; (a) aiv rt iv eQxo.utvoiy xal 
I' if tag TiQO o rov ird rjtfeVf two being associated^ possibly the one may ses further tifuin 
the other. Here the bare possibility is stated by Xamg^ without any intimation 
that the thing will or will not be so. The opposite of this, i. e. absolute affirma- 
tion, would be made simply by dropping the particle iawj , which would leave 
the assertion direct and unqualified. 

ip) The fortuitous would be expressed thus : xal av (xsv) nqo o rov ivorfltvj 
the one perhaps for perchance) toould see better for further) than the other; i. e. 
it may turn out to be so, or may not ; events will disclose. The expression of 
the contrary sentiment in this case would be by inserting ndtTtag, surely, cer- 
tainly, in the room of ctv or xiv. 

(c) The verisimilar would be thus expressed ; xal nov nqd o rov iiotjatv, one, 
it is likely, would see further than the other. Here the declaration is, thatsach 
is the opinion of the speaker, or so it seems to him, although he does not make 
an absolute affirmation of it. Such an affirmation would bo made by y/ or d^i or 
(which is more usual) both united ; as xoiij dy nq6 o rov iidtjatv, undoubtedly 
the one eould see, etc. ^ 

(d) That which is bo probable that the contrary cannot well be supposed, 
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potential and conditional ; but the kinds and gradations of these 
may be, and often are designated and limited by other particles, 
pronouns (relative), etc., connected with ap. 

Note 1. Passow gives eiwa, wohl, as expressing the fundamental 
meaning of aV ; the sense of which is given above, as nearly as our lan- 
guage will permit. In many cases the English words there employed as 
Gori'esponding with ay, may be retained in a version of the Greek ; in 
many other cases, the conditional and potential modes in English answer 
the same purpose of themselves as the Greek verb with av, and this with- 
out expressing av by a separate particle ; in other crises, the ay is to be 
translated (if I may so speak) by the mere tone of the voice, i. e. by em- 
phasis, or a tone denoting confidence, doubt, etc. Oflen ar in an apodoaia, 
requires to be translated by then and some turn of the expression which 
shews conditionality or possibility. The nature of the case shows, that orV 
cannot be always rendered alike in Englit^h, because of the great variety 
of potential and conditional expressions; uor indeed always tradslated at 
all, except in the manner last designated above. 

• 

Note 2. In epic poetry, xe, xev, (Dor. xa), have the same meaning as 
ay, and are employed in the same manner. Hermann thinks av is a de- 
rivate from avd, which being first and originally a preposition, then be- 
comes an adverb, and finally a conjunction. So ifiovXofiijy ay, he says> is 
equivalent to i^ovXofiipf aya rovto ; iav Xiyjii to si Uyjj ava to-Oto, etc. So 
luy, xe (epic), he thinks to be derivates from xai, (De Partic. av, pp. 4. seq.) 
The same author states the general power of aV, as being thatti^^tci^ renders 
indefinite and unlimited^ what otherwise would be definite and limited; e. g. 
og Uyjjt he who says, i. e. the individual who says ; but og ay Xsyrj, whoever 
says, u e. whatever individual may say. 

(3) In independent sentences, ay may be connected with 
all the modes, excepting the Imperative ; and even with this it is 
sometimes connected in the later Greek poets, in order to indicate 
some supposed difficulty in executing the command ; Rost, ^ 120. 
5. d. With the Subj. it does not appear in independent sentences, 
in the N. Testament. It is rarely found, also, in connection with 

would be exproBsed thus : xal r» n^o o rov ivotjatv, the one, to be sure, vtould see, etc. 
In this case, the speaker considers the thing asserted, as altogether prt^able, 
bat not absolutely necessary. If he meant to affirm the latter, he would put 
dvayxalag in the place of re. 

When compared together, these particles thus nicely making gradations, are 
found to range themselves under two classes ; viz., laug possible and nov the veic 
isimilar, are referrible to the subjective feelings and views of the speaker, i. e^ 
they are merely expressions of opinion, feeling, etc. ; while av {xiv) the fortid^ 
Urns and t^ the probable are referrible to objective matters, viz. to thi^ngs or 
events, and not to the mere opinion of the speaker.' This, however, must be 
understood of these particles, as to their own proper nature in ihemselvAs conr 
sidered ; for av (to select an example) is oflon joined with the Opt..9io49} which 
appropriately indicates subjectifoe views. 
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the Subj. in the classic Greek writers, except in Homer and other 
poets ; and when employed in such a connection, it signifies, as 
usual, probability depending on circumstances, 

(4) In the Indie, av is not unfrequently used in independent 
sentences, (a) It is connected with the Future. 

E. g. S-oQ^frowrn^ av, they wUl surely he of good courage. So Rost (af- 
ter Reisig) ; who represents Sv as strengUuning the Future, $ 125. 5. c. 
But Paasow says, that ay moderates the assertion in the Future (Lex. ap) ; 
and Hermann says *: ^ The ancient epic poets employed it very often [in the 
Future], whenever they meant to indicate ^me fortuity in respect to any 
thing future," (p. 28). These latter views are surely the more probable 
and analogous ones. I find no instance of its connection with the Fut. 
Indie, in the N. Testament. 

(b) With the Praeteriies, especially the Iraperf. and Aorbt ; 
in which case, it implies that the thing designated would or might 
have been done, in case something else had been done ; or that 
something was done so often as some other thing happened or was 
done. 

E. g. ' Why didst thou not put my money out at interest, that when I 
came, avv r6x((i av enga^a axno, I might have received it untk usury, ^ Luke 
19 : 23. Comp. Matt 25 : 27. So in Heb. 10 : 2, ijiti ovxar iitavaarto ngoo- 
fpsgofiiym, then would they not have ceased to be offered. Of the latter mean- 
ing above designated, I find no instance in the N. Test. ; but it is common 
in the classics ; e. g. ' But he, whenever being driven away he went to 
another house, ansXavve^ Sv ttal ano tavtrig, was then driven away fron^ 
fhis also, i. e. he was usually or habitually driven way. 

(5) In the Optative ; where, in connection with independent 
sentences, it is found most frequently of all. Hefe it expresses sub" 
jteiive possibility, i. e. it indicates the attitude or persuasion of the 
mind, (whether with or without good cause is not signified), in re- 
gard to the probability or possibility of a thing. 

The Opt. mode itself does this, but when Sv is added to it, it gives 
prominency or emphasis to its original power of declaring opinion or suh- 
jedive possibility. £. g. ovx apaaxolfnir (without Sv), I could not endure it^ 
a simple declaration of opinion; but ovk av ivaaxolfifiw (with ay), a decla- 
nition of opinion in view of circumstances, then I could not well endure iL 
So in questions With the OpL, the insertion of av indicates a doubt in the 
mind of him who asks them, whether that can he,er be done, about whidi 
lie iikqnires ; e.g.tl av <pa% ; whti can you well say f with the impii^mtioii, 
llhat in the opinion of the inquirer, the person addressed would be able lb 
say nothing. But tI €paUig ; would mean simply, What am you sa^f in 
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reference to the state of mind which the person has who is addressed. 
Both of these questions are distinguished from the mere ddiberatvoe or 
doubting question, which is expressed in the Subjunctive ; e. g,. il (p& ; 
¥Fhat can 1 say ? L e. I know not what to say. 

Note 1. In indirect speech or questions, the Optative with oV fbllows 
the Present and FiU. Indicative ; but &p is omitted, when the Ind. Praeter 
precedes ; e. g. ow ^cd (or t^ta) onoi> av TQunoifitpf, I know not (or I shall 
not know), where Ishotdd (or could) turn myself ; but oim ct/oy onov xqanol^ 
fiffVy 1 knew not where I could turn myself. The reason of this seems to be, 
that the Pres. and Fut may be regarded as suspended on a condition, yet 
to be completed ; while that which is past cannot be suspended on any 
condition, for it has already taken place. Hence Sv where conditiooality 
18 signified ; and the omission of it where it is not. 

Note 2. For further developenient of the Opt. mode, with Sv and 
without it,' see § 126. 6. a. 6. c. The simple expression of a wish ; the 
simple expression of feelings or persuasion, without a reference to exter- 
nal circumstances and events that may happen ; the mere representation 
of the opinions of others ; (all of which may be expressed by the Optative) ; 
would of course require that Sv (which is condUional) should be omitted. 
On the other hand, events deemed merely supposeable, possible, probable, 
etc. ; casee where the speaker intends to make the impression, by his words, 
that he states them merely as viewed by his own mind ; requests, com- 
inands, assertions even, which are intended to be so uttered as to be di- 
vestefl of the positive and absolute ; all these may and do take Sv in the 
Optative ; although usage sometimes permits the omission of it. 

(6) In the N. Test., the use of &v in the Opt., in an indepen- 
dent sentence, is rare. Where it is employed, it denotes subjective 
possibility f dependent on some condition. 

E. g. nag av dwalfifiVj ' how can J, unless some one guide me,' Acts 8 : 
31. In Acts 2 : 12, TJ av S'Hot tovto ilvat ; what can (or would) tiits meanf 
has an implied condition attached to it, viz., * if it could be explained.' So 
in Acts 17 : 18, il Sv &iXoi^ what can this babbler mean ? i. e. if his words 
have any meaning. 

(7) ""uiv is often joined with the Inf. mode and the Participle, 
in independent sentences ; in which case it indicates conditianality 
and probability. 

E.g. *They supposed, if they could take the principal city, ((fSlmg Sv 
til Slka 9rooo/itf^)J(r«y, that other things would probably then yield with ease? 
' I find javnpf av ftivfjv jrevofiivfpf . . . anoTgoni^v, this to be in aU probability 
<^e ofdy avoidance,^ So in 2 Cor. 10 : 9, ms av iiupopelv vfitig, as if I would 
Jbin terr^ you. This is the only instance I have been able to find in the 
N. Test of Sv with the Inf. ; I have not found any with the participle. 
*rhis shews (v^at is known to be the fiict) the more unfiequent and limit- 
ed use of Sv in the later Gre6k. 
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(8) In i>EPENi>ENT SENTENCES, ay is frequently employed, (a) 
Where hypothetical possibility only is expressed, with the implica- 
tion that the thing supposed has not taken place, because the condi- 
tion was not fulfilled. See ^ 129. 3. d and Notes. 

Note 1. In this case, the protasis hasci with a Praeterite of the 
Indie, and the apodosis ay with the Imperf., Aor., or Perfect. But tbe 
Sv in the apodosis may be omitted ; and in later Greek it often is. See 
examples in John 9 : 33. 8 : 39 (variations). Rom. 7 : 7 (abridged and 
the order inverted). John 15 : 22. 19 : 11 (inverted). Acts 26 : 32. In 
2 Cor. 11:4, the Present is used in the protasis ; so in Diog. LaerL II. 
8i 4, ii xoW qxxvXov iati, ovx ay . . . iylvtto. 

Note 2. For other cases in which av, iav, etc., are employed, in hy- 
pothetical sentences, see in § 129. 3. 6. c. 4. b, 

(b) When the particles oftimesie employed, and stand before 
the Subjunctive, av is joined with them, in order to indicate that 
the thing designated may happen, or is objectively possible. 

£. g. OTUV SB ore aV, totg av, etc. See § 130. 1, and 2. b with notes. 

(c) "^v is fi:equently joined with the Optative, when it stands 
after the particles oti, (ug, (^that) ; in which case it renders promi- 
nent the subjective sense of the Optative. See,^ 131. 2. 

(d) Relative pronouns and particles (Sg, oarig, oTog, etc 
Snov, iv^a, o^ev, ono^ ontag, (5g when, etc), often take Sr, See 
^132. 

NoTk 1. In cases of this nature, the force of Sy seems to fall main- 
ly on the pronouns and particles ; e. g. og he toho, og Sv whoever, onov 
where, onov av wherever ; and so of the rest. The construction of the 
verb, however, follows the general principles in regard to conditional re- 
lative sentences ; see § 132 and Notes, *!Av with pronouns relative and 
particles of time, serves to render that indeterminate and indefinite, which 
otherwise would be definite and specific ; e. g. og {he who) means a 
specific individual ; but og av (whoever) means any particular individual 
whatever. See § 134. 2. Note 2. 

Note 2. Of course the uidimittd nature of the pronouns and parti- 
cles, in such cases, forbids that the verb should designate merely and exclu- 
sively one specific and particular action, etc. They therefore imply what 
may happen often, customarily, etc., or action which may be repeated as 
often as the causes supervene. In cases of this nature, (1) The Indie 
expresses what is actual, and might be often repeated ; as in Mark 6 : 56. 
Acts 2 : 45. 4 : 35. 1 Cor. 12 : 2. (2) The Subjunctive is employed to 
express what is uncertain or not limited, but objectively possible ; as in 
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Matt 10 : 11. 21 : 22, oaa ay am)<n^% whattvtr ye may oak ; Mark 9 : 18. 
14 : 9. Acts 2 : 39. Rom. 10 : 13. James 4 : 4, al. saepe. 

<^ 135. Distinctions made in the sense ofparticUs^ eic.^ by av. 

(1) We have already seen (Notes 1, 2 above), what effect Sv 
has, when added to the particles of time and to the relative pro- 
nouns. The conditional particle si is changed as to its construction 
and meaning, by its being united with av. 

lo this cose it becomes idv, or its equivalent contracted form, ^i^, (Sp 
sometimes, at the beginning of a sentence, by which position this contract- 
ed form is distinguished). 

The distinction between il and idp = h ay may be made palpable. 
JEi is a mere logical if, belonging simply to the expression of an act of 
the mind, which doubts or which conceives of a thing conditionally. It 
may therefore be employed in connection with most, if not all, of the ten- 
ses. ^JEdy (for the most part confined td the Subj.) is properly used only 
in reference to that which is yet to be developed by the future ; e. g. 
si TovTo yiynai (Indie), if this is so; i. e. I assume this as being so, with- 
out making the inquiry as to the fact whether it will really occur or not. ' 
JEl tovTo yiyoiTo (Opt.) would mean, if this should be so, with the as- 
sumption merely that it is possible or probable. £1 jovto iyiyno (Indie. 
Pfaet), if this were so ; i. e. I assume it, although it is not so, or cannot 
be so. But when iuy is employed, the Subj. is used, and the meaning 
has a future aspect; e. g. iav tovto yivTjftai^ if this may be so; i. e. I as- 
sume it, and it is altogether possible ; but whether it will actually be so or 
not, must depend on events yet future. In other words, the Subj. ex- 
presses conditionality depending on exteraal circumstances, and not mere 
logical conditionality existing only in the conceptions of the mind. It is 
thus that Hermann developes the difference between d and idy (liV, av), 
in bis Notes to Yigerus de Idiotismis, Note 422. For variations in the 
construction of el and idvy see § 129. 4. a, 6. 

^ 136. General Remarks on the nature ofav. 

(1) The generic design of this particle seems, in view of. all 
that has been said, to be this, viz., to express moderated assertion. 
Thus with the Indicative, it changes the tone from that which is pos- 
itive and categorical, to that which is more gentle and courteous ; 
as ovx olS* av, I do not certainly Jcnow, I do not well know, etc. 
In the Subj. and Opt., (modes of possibility, probability, condition- 
ality, etc.), it aids the more definite expression of that which is not 
designed to be positive and categorical. When joined with relative 
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pronouns or adverbs, it renders them indefinite^ which otherwise 
would be definite ; as Sg he toho^ og av whoever. One general 
principle, therefore, runs through all the cases of its usage. 

(2) The ancient Greeks employed Siv much oftener, especially 
the Attics, than the modem ; and in a much wider extent. The 
niceties of expression connected with its use, went gradually into 
desuetude, as the language declined. Hence its comparatively un- 
frequent use in the N. Testament. 



IMPERATIVE. 

^ 137. Use of the hnperatwe mode. 

(1) The Imperative is employed not only to designate direct 
comifnandsy but also requests, exhortations, warnings, permissions, 
etc. 

E. g. ' If the unbelieving depart, /m^aS&t^cii, let him depart, (permis- 
sive), 1 Cor. 7 : 15. So iyvodtta, let him be ignorant, 1 Cor. 14 : 38. In 
Eph. 4 '. 26, oQyK^a&B iutl pii ifiaQxdytje, the first verb is permissive, i. e. 
you may be angry, but not so as to sin. Let it be remembered that Je- 
sus himself looked on the Pharisees fut o^/^ff, Mark. 3:5. In MatL 
23 : 32. the Imp. seems to be permissvoe^ The precalive sense of the 
Imper. hardly needs illustration, it is so common ; see in the Lord's prayer, 
96g, atpsg, Matt. 6 : 11, 12, et alibi saepe. 

(2) When two Imperatives are connected by ««/, the first usu- 
ally designates something which is conditional in respect to the se- 
cond. 

E. g. igtynprw xal 19«, search and eee^ L e. search and then you will 
see, John 7 : 52. 

Note 1. The Imp. is often used instead of the conditional modes, in 
the first part of a conditioDal sentence, when the last part or apodosis 
takes a verb in the Indie, etc. ; as Xvaaae xov vaov xoinov, xtu .... i/a^cS 
otrron John 2 9 19. 8o James 4 : 7. Eph. 5 : 14. ai. 

(3) A moderated Imp. sense is made by ^va with the Aor. 
Subjunctive. 

E. g. &a nagay/Bll^ turl, eahort same, or that you should exhort 
some, 1 Tiro. 1:3. Mark 5: 23. 8 Cor. 8:7. Eph. 5:33, aL Inmost 
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cases of this nature, there seems to be an eUipsis of some verb before &a 
ac T. X, such as naQanala ae, or diofial <rov, etc. 

(4) When an Imper. in a negative sense is required gnq (not ov) 
is always employed. Very often the Subjunctive with fii} is ena- 
ployed, in the like manner, for prohibition. 

Note 1. Yet the use of the two modes does not seem to be precise- 
ly the same. The Subj. with fitj is employed usually iu general prohi- 
bitions ; e. g. Mark 10 : 19, firi xXsifnig, ^^ qxwtvtTTig, etc. ; while the cor- 
responding Imper. would seem to be a command to desist from an action 
already begun ; e. g. fiii ftoi avtlXsyt do not contradict me [as yon have be- 
gun to do] ; /117 fioi, ayxdeiTigy you must never contreuiict me. But the Fut 
Indie, with ov is also employed for the like purpose with, the Subj. ; as 
cif nUfpug, Matt 19 : 18, a1. 

(5) More generally the Present Imper. has reference to a contm- 
ued or often repeated action ; while the Aorist is used in reference 
to a particular th'ing, which is done once for all ; but this nicety is 
not always observed. 

£. g. AoRisT ; a(f6y trov top xQafifiatov^ 'take up thy bed, Mark 2 : 9. 
So Mark 1 : 44. 3 : 5. 6 : 11. John 2 : 7. 13 : 27. Acts. 1 : 24, et al. saepe. 
Id other coses the usage is different, as fidyaxe (Aor.), abidey Matt 10 : 11. 
John 15 : 4. Acts 16 : 15. 1 John 5 : 21, al. saepe, all indicating actions 
of an enduring nature. 



Present ; fii} v^nikwpqovtl, he not high mindedj which is applicable at all 
times. So in Rom. 11 : 20. 12:20. 13 : 3. James 2 : 12. 1 Tim. 41 7, et al. 
saepe. It does not appear that the Pres. Imper. is used for one particu- 
lar action only ; but the Aor. (which sometimes is used in the same sense 
as the Present) is not uhfrequently found in the same connection with the 
Pres. Imper. ; e. g. in John 2 : 16, ^gate .> > i^vi nouiie ; 1 Cor. 15 : 34. 
Matt. 3 : 3. 

(6) The Perf. Imper. is seldom employed in the N. Testa- 
ment. When it is, it designates the entire completion of the ao- 
tioD, etc., commanded. 

E. g. anoUXwrai trig ia&evelag (Tov, be thou entirety freed from (hine in- 
frnmJty^ Luke 13 : 12. Mark 4 : 39. So in the classics, where it denotes 
that the action is to be completed and to remain so ; Matth. II. p. 947. 

!27 
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INFINITIVE. 

^ 138. Nature and Uses of the Infinitive mode, 

(!) The Inf. mode is a kind of abstract form of the verb (nomen 
aettonis vel passioois), which of itself expresses limitations neitherof 
time^ number, nor person. It is of a mixed character, partaking 
both of the nature of a verb and of a noun. For the most part, its 
regimen as to nouns, etc., connected with it, is the same as that of 
the verb in the definite modes and tenses ; and this even when it 
is employed as a noun. Hence it is capable of nearly all the offi-. 
ces of a noun and of a verb ; and often it stands in both relations at 
one and the same time. 

£. g. TO fjLifiq>m&ttt tjj xaxla, the blaming of evil ; for so we translate 
i^, although xotx/^ id in the Dat. govertied by fjdfiq>B(r&ai. &6 to &aitaToihf 
avd-qanovg the killing of men, and so in a multitude of cases, where, &i* 
though the Gen. of relation is implied, the usual regimen of the verb is 
retained. 

(2) The Inf. with or without the article, is often used as the 
subject of a proposition ; it is so used also, when connected with 
aouns, pronouns, participles, adjectives, etc., which help to form 
with it one composite subject. 

£. g. il B^arti . . . '&sga7t$veiv, is it lawful to heal^ i. e. is healing lawful ? 
Matt. 12 : 10. So to b^biv xQW^^^ V^^ ^^^h l^ possession of vfealth is 
pleasant ; to ;(fa^ety xaXov sort. Composite subjects of a sentence, formed 
in connection with the Inf., are also very common ; as xaXoif iariif ^fA&s 
ids shai, that we shotdd be here — is good, Matt. 17 : 4, where the whole 
phrase ijfiag (a$e Bivat is the subject of the proposition. So xakov aoi ia- 
tiv tunX&tiv dq Wyv £oiy)v j^cdAov f/ xvlXov, Matt. IB : 8, where all but the 
tSifee fih^t Words constitute the subject of the sentence. HeC^. 13 : 9. Xolm 
18 : 14. 1 Cor. 11 : 13. 1 Pet. 2 : 15, al. 

Note 1. The article, wh«n added to the Inf. in such cases, does 
not seem to depart from its costomafy usage before nouna. It is inserted 
when £^ecial stress is laid by the writer on the Inf. ; and omitted in other 
cases : e. g. xalov to Srjlova&ai iv xoA^, to he zealous in a good thing «t 
iaudahle, Gal. 4 : 18. Rom. 4 : 21. 1 Cor. 7:11. Phil. 1 : 21, 29. 

Note 2. Instead of the Inf., or the Inf. and words connected with it, 
u.the subject of a [iroposition, other conditional modes and expressions 
«re frequeotiy employed ; e. g. xaXov ijy avt^, u ovu iysyvy&ffy Mark 14 : 
31 ; so My fuhnaiv ig xiyd makes the subject, in 1 Cor. 7:8; &a fyti 
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insX^^, in John 16 : 7 ; and often so. This is not common in the earU- 
er classtcs ; but it is not unusual in the later ones. 

(3) The Infinitive is often employed to designate the comple- 
ment of verbs, i, e. to complete the idea which is necessary to fill out 
the sense of the preceding verb. 

E. g. ^ikfo antl&siv, iXnl^o) StanoQsvBtv, bI dwaaai Tnarswruh XiyoitP 
Aval tivtt honnoVf and so after any verbs which of themselves do not indi- 
cate a complete idea, and have no noun, etc., as a direct object or comple-* 
inent. 

Note 1. The article is not unfrequently employed before Infinitives 
of this kind also, and for its usual purpose of emphasis or specification ; as 
TO XaUlp yhaufrai^q fui xtoXvsxs, foAnd not tke speaking with tongues, 1 Cor. 
14 : 39 ; ovx a^nayfiov i)/^(TaTo to thai ha ^e^l, he regarded not the being 
equal with God as a thing to he eagerly coveted, Phil. 2: 6. Rom. 14: 13. 
Acts 4: 16. Luke 7: 21, al. 

(4) The Inf. after another verb may have the same subject 
(agent) as its preceding Verb ; or it may have a different one. 

(a) When it has the same subject, that subject is of couise un« 
derstood to be in the Nominative, although not expressed, and any 
adjuncts, adjectives, participles, etc., relatmg to this subject must be 
in the same case. 

E. g. iXnl^a dianoqevofisvog •d'tdiratrd'ai v^agt I hope, when Ipass ihrough, 
to see you, L e. I, passing tiirough, hope, etc., Rom 15:24; diofjiak to 
fATI naqtoy d-aqifiioat, I pray that when present I may not be bold, i. e. 
iym diofjiai naqwf x. t. X, I pray that 1 when present, etc,, 2 Cor. 10 : 2. Rom. 
1:22. Acts 14:10. do ia the classics; ttpaaxtg elvat dsanotug' ^ntura 
€nnovg dyM d-tog, I htnot persuaded than that lam a god, 

(b) When the Inf. has a different subject from that of the pre« 
ceding verb, that subject is regularly put in the Accusative. 

E. g. ftovXofiai TtQoasvxsad-ai lovg av&Qwtovg, J desire that men should 
pray, 1 Tim. 2: 8. 2 Pet 1 : 15. 1 Cor. 7 : 10. Acts 14 : 19, al. saepe. 

Note 1. Yet peculiar r^^men may change the ease of the subjecti 
and throw it out of the usual construction, i. e. out of the Ace. ; e. g. 
ttQuttov fjw avTolg, fiti in§yruntey€u xijy odor x. t. X, where avrolg is put in the 
Dat after MQBitror, while, so far as the Inf. is concerned, airtovg would be the 
regular construction, 2 Pet 2 : 21. So in the classics : ^o^ ftoi <painjvat 
i^Uff, help me to appear worthy ; vfuv . . . s^satt wddfioai yivtad^ai, U is per* 
mitted to you to he fortunate ; anaat avrinunv . . . ysrea&ai Xafot^dig, it has 
happened to them all, to become conspicuous, &o, also, as to the Genitive ; 
idiovto ffvfov Jwak ngo&vfwv, they hesot^ht him to he ready; stfimtt*^'* 
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TVQawovg . . . duup&aQfiiwnf^ . . . wta htU^my . . . doMowtmr q>llwt Aym, where 
9)/X(uy agrees witJi the preceding noun, (ktalqtav) which is the subject of 
elrai. All cases of this nature, in which the subject of the Inf. is thrown 
out of the Ace. into another oblique case, and where adjunct words (as 
above) conform to that other oblique case, are called cases of attraction, 
because the predicate or adjunct word is attracted to the same case with 
its principfil noun or pronoun. 

But the student should Tiote, that such attraction, although admissible 
at the pleasure of an author, is not always practiced ; e. g. Herod. 111.36, 
ipntiXato toig 'dsQaTtovtn, Xafiovjag fjkiv anoxtslyai, he commanded the ser- 
vants, that they shauld take.and kUl him, where the writer might have said 
Xcipovai, but be has followed the usual construction viz. the Ace. case. 
Ohen is the regular construction (the Ace.) adopted for the adjunct word, 
where the subject is so remote from the Inf., that attraction would make 
the sense obscure. 

Note 2. Where the subject of the Inf. and of the preceding verb is 
one and the same, it is not usual to repeat it before the Inf. ; e. g. o q>llog 
I917 imovdaSsiv, i. e. amov anovdaSeir ; see also the examples under a 
above. Yet where emphasis is demanded, the subject may be repeated, 
and then it is put in the Ace, case, like the examples under h ; e. g. iya 
ilAaVTOv ov loyl^oiJtat xaxsiXriqiivaif Phil. 3 : 13. So xal fjt ov vofiv^fa naida 
aov ntiffwdvait I do not think myself to have been bom your child, Eiirip. Ale. 
657 ; and thus not unfrequently in the classics. Winer, p. 265. Rest, p. 
507. 

(5) The Inf. alone, or with more or fewer words joined with it 
(as may be necessary to complete any particular expression of 
■thought), is often employed for the purposes of defining, limiting^ 
specifying, explaining, etc., the preceding expression. 

£. g. Bx^^ <^^<x axovHv, having ears to hear, i. e. ears adapted to hear, or 
made for the purpose of hearing, Luke 8:8; i^ovala ytvaTxa nsgtdyuvi 
power to lead about a wife^ where the Infin. nsQidytiv, defines the nature of 
the power, 1 Cor. 9:5; a naqHa^ov xQaisiv, tohich they have received in or- 
der to retain or hold fast, Mark 7:4; Bdentay avr^ nulv olog, they gave him 
vinegar to drink, i. e. that he might drink it, Matt. 27 : 34 ; ov fAstsvorjaap 
dovvai aiiT^ do^av, they did not repent to give him glory, i. e. so as to give 
him glory, Rev. 16 : 9 ; ijl&oiJtsy nqofrxwiliTai ahtM, toe have come in order 
to worship him, Matt. 2 : 2. Rev. 12 : 2. 2 Pet 3 : 1,' 2. 1 Cor. 1 : 17. 10 : 7. 
Matt. 11:7. 20 : 28. Luke 1 : 17. John 4 : 15, al. saepe. See Mattb. § 532. 
d, for evidences of ^he Ijke usage in the classics. In fact, the use of the 
Inf. in them, is even more lax than in the N. Testament. 

Note 1. In cases where design is to be indicated by the Inf.^ it often 
takes (acre before it ; e. g. xara^/i/^juey ano tov vofiov . . . awrre dovks^wp^ 
in order that we might serve, etc., Rom. 7 : 6. Luke 9 : 52.' 2 Cor. 3 : 7» aL 
sa^pe. Once &£ is used for wns, Acts 20 : 24 ; so also, occasionaUy in the 
cUmca^ Rest, § 125. 8. 
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(6) The Inf. is often employed after adjectives, which of them- 
selves do not imply a meaning that is of itself complete, but only 
ability or fitness to do or be something, or a general quality which 
needs specification in prder to be as definite as the writer intends it 
should be. 

£. g. such adjectives as dvyaxog, olotm, adwarogf htott^og^ aya&og^ ^^- 
Swg, Xotkmog, S^iog, ^oi^vg, xoxo^, ofioiog, tomDto^, and the like, take the 
Inf. after tbem ; and so all adjectives whose nature requires something to 
be added, in order to complete or define the idea which they express ; as 
Svvcnog xaXviraiy Acts 11 : 17 ; Uavog . . . Awat, Mark 1 : 7, etc. So ^^lor 
roil(rai>, xotlsjtov Xiyup, etc. 

(7) The Inf. is often employed as a noun in all cases, (the Voc. 
of compellation only excepted) ; in which state it takes the article 
with its variations, but in other respects remains indeclinable. 

For the Nom. case (when it is the subject of a proposition), see Nos. 1, 
2 above. Of the Genitive, examples almost without number might be 
adduced ; e. g. (in a gerundial sense), i^ovfria rov /u?} i^yaitad-ah 1 Cor. 9 : 
1 ; iht\g jov fi^ixuv, 1 Cor. 9 : 10. 1 Pet. 4 : 17. Acts 14 : 9. 20 : 3. 23 : 
15. Luke 24 : 25. So after verbs and prepositions governing the Genitive ; 
as slaxs rov &v/jtwirai, Luke 1 : 9. Rom. 15 : 22. Luke 4 : 42. Acts 10 : 47. 
14 : 18. 20 : 27. 1 Pet. 3 : 10. 1 Cor. 16:4. Heb. 2 : 15, a1. saepe. And 
thus in the classics. 

The Dative; as iv tta axovuVf Acts 8:6; iv t^ wxx^tvdny, Matt 13: 
25. Luke 1 : 8. Gal. 4 : 18. Acts 3 : 26, al. saepe ; and so in the classics. 

The Accusative ; as slg to ii%iivai, 1 Cor. 10 : 6. 2 Cor. 8:6; nqog 
TO '&sa^Tivm, Malt. 6 : 1. 2 Cor. 3 : 13 ; fifxa to iysQ^ijval (as, Matt. 26 : 32. 
Luke 12 : 5. Mark 1 : 14. In like manner the Inf. with nglv or nglv fj 
may be considered as an Inf. nominascens ; e. g. ttqIv ano&ttvsiv ro natdlov 
fjiav, John 4 : 49. Matt. 26 : 34. 1 : 18. Acts 7 : 2. John 8 : 58. Often with 
TO and without a preposition. And thus in the classics. 

(8) The Inf. with tou and tw before it (the usual signs of the 
Gen. and Dative), particularly with toi;, has a widely extended use 
in the N. Test., which is hardly capable of being defined by precise 
limits. 

I 

(a) Specially is the Inf. with toD used to indicate desifCh ^^ to be ac- 
complished ; and this in almost every kind of connection. E. g. ** To 
open their eyes, Tod aTroTtgitpai ano oxotov^, in order to turn them from 
darkness, Acts 26 : 18 ; 'No man shall set on thee, rov %mmval (ts, in or- 
der to do ikee harm. Acts 18 : 10; 'A sower i^X&ey...tov aniiqaij went 
out. ..for to <otr, Mark4: 3. Luke 22:31. Heb. 10:7. Rom.6:6. 
Acts 21 : 12. James 5 : 17, al. saepe. Luke and Paul abound in this 
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idioin ; also the Sept, in like manner; Nor is this mode of constructing 
the Inf. foreign to the classics, but of frequent occurrence, particularly 
in the later Greek. 

Note 1. Cases of this nature should be carefully distinguished from 
those in which the verb governs the Inf. nominascens in the Genitive ; 
e. g. ivmormoitrjv . . . xov iX&elpj Rom. 15 : 22. So in Luke 4 : 42. Acts 
10 : 47. 14 : 18. 20 : 27, al. 

(h) There are many cases, however, where lov with the Inf. is em- 
ployed in a much more lax sense, and merely as epezegetical ; sometimes^ 
indeed, it seems to be used merely as a common Infinitive ; e. g. ' He 
evilly treated our fathers, tot) noulv cxt^cra xa pQi(^, so that ihey made out' 
easts of their chUdren, Acts 7 : 19 ; * Why gaze ye at us, iS; . . . nmouqitoai, 
jov nt^majuv avtov as having made him to tocdk^ Acts 3 : 12 ; ntqlvia . . . 
intatiiXat avrolg tov anixea&aif 1 am of the opinion . . . that we should send 
to them to abstain^ etc., Acts 15 : 20 ; 'He will give his angels charge con- 
cerning thee, tov diaqtvXa^ai, to keep thee, etc,' Luke 4 : 10 ; ' And when 
it was thought good tov inonl^v ^fuig, that toe should saU^ Acts 27 : 1 ; 
' He set his face tov no^ivea&ai, to go! Luke 9 : 51. The three last cases 
may be said to partake of the nature of the Inf. with design, as described 
under a above. But not unfrequently, of two Infinitives standing in the 
same predicament, the one has tov before it, while the other omits it ; 
e. g. Luke 1 : 79, inifpavai . . . tov xativ&vva$ ; Luke 1 : 77, hoiiioiaai . . . 
tov dovvm ; ib. v. 72, 73, noiijiTai . . . p,v7i<r'&ijven . . . tov dovyai, etc. In the 
Sept, this lax manner of employing the Inf. with tov is everywhere 
to be met with; e. g. Josh. 22: 26. 1 Kings 13: 16. 16:19. 8: 18. 
Judith 13 : 12, 20. 1 Mace. 6 : 59. Ruth 1 : 16. Joel 2 : 21, and al. sae- 
{^Bsime. 

Note 2. Such a lax use of tov with the Inf., even in cases where 
design or end is not the specific object, belongs only to the later Greek ; 
the yre^enfy of it, only to Hellenism or Hebraism. The Hebrews used 
their Inf. with ^ in a similar manner. One can hardly doubt that the 
Sept. and N. Test, have, in some measure, been modified by this Hebrew 
usage. 

(c) The Inf. with t^ before it, may be reckoned as a species of Inf. 
nominascens, where the Dat case designates (as elsewhere, § 106. 5) the 
cause or occasion ; e. g. ' I had no rest in my mind, t^ firj evgup TItop^ 
because I did not find THus^ 2 Cor. 2 : 12. And so in the classics. Bat 
this is not a common usage of the N. Testament In 1 Thess. 3 : 2^ 
t^ firidipa aahsfT'd'ai, that no one should be shaken, seems to be used in the 
same manner as m^ to fitjdha aaivta&aiy or tov pridha aeth&r&au 

(9) The Inf. is sometimes employed in an Imperative and Aor- 
tatory sense. 

Note 1. This is very frequent among the ancient Greek poets ; 
Matth. j(^ 546. 547. Of course it is employed for the Imper. Q and 3 per- 
sons ; eJso for the SubgonotiYe 1 peis. plural, etc. This is not comnion 
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in the N. Test. ; but dovwai in Rey. 10 : 9, uSinth in Col. 4 : 6, <rro»jfcb^ 
in Phil. 3 : 16, seems to be used in an imperatiye or hortatory sense. In 
sach cases, it is usual for grammarians to supply du, fiiinfr^o^ etc., before 
the Inf. ; but this is superfluous, inasmuch as the idiom is sq common in 
the better classics. 

(10) The usual distinction between the Inf. Aor., as marking a 
thing that happens hut once or is soon passed ; and the Present, 
as marking continued action ; is generally observed in the N. Test., 
as well as in the classics.^ 

(a) Aorist aifler the t^raeterite of another verb ; asov^e2^ rfiwato alh- 
tor dijtmi, Mark 5:3; ovk ijf^ejlo^. . Maqm, Luke 18 : 13. John 6 : SI. 
Mark 2 : 4. (6) Aorist when an action of short continuance is plainly in- 
tended ; e. g. dwa<T&s . . , simoiijffoci, ye can . . . give alms, Mark 14 : 7 ; 
iavtov ov divatm awrai,, Mark 15:31. 14: 31. Matt 19:3. 5:13. 
John 3 : 4. 11 : 37. 9 : 27. 12 : 21. Acts 4 : 16. Rev. 2 : 21, aL saepe, 

{c) S6 rafter verbs signifying to hope, pronUae, comnumdfWithi imK) ece.^ 
e. g. ^7r^« . inoXttPuv, Luke 6 : 34. Mark 14 : 11. Acts 2 : 30. 3 : 18. 
Rom. 15 : 24. 1 Cor. 16 : 7. (d) In like manner after nf^h and nqlv tj ; 
e. g. Matt. 1 : 18. Luke 22 : 34. Acts 2 : 20. 7 : 2, al. 

^ Note 1. Yet this usage of employing the Aorist to designate lempo- 
rary action, is not so strenuously observed as to admit of no exception ; 
see Rom. 15 : 9, do^aaai, et al. similia in al. locis. 

On ike other handj (e) The present is sometimes employed Co desigr 
nate coiUinued action or influence, etc. ; as ^^e dsi i^yaim-Q^ai, tt becomes 
me constantly to ply my work, John 9:4; * If any vmi noiiiv [habitually] 
d6 the will of Ood,' etc., John 7 : 17 ; 'No one is able ^ovUwtv, to mrve 
two masters, Luke 16: 13. Matt. 6 : 24. Mark 2 : 19, et al. saepe. 

Nets 2. Whether the writer will rep^resent an action «s -of ahett dv* 
ration and taking place once for all, or as continued, often depends en- 
tirely on the design of his own mind, or on the view which he takes of 
ft, rather than on the nature of the thing itself. Hence many apparent 
ostses of evcept-ion to Che principles here laid down occur ; e. g. Luke 14 : 
28. 20 : 22. 19 : 5. John 16 : 19. The two coivstructions (Inf. Aor. and 
Pros.) are sometimes even commingled in the same sentence ; as Mark 14 : 
71 ; whieih bappetis also, not tinft*eqaeni^y, hi the classics ; Wiaer, p. 276. 
The helfiing verb ,fMm takes either Pres., Aor., or FoC after it. 

(11) The Perf. and Future commonly retain their appropriate 
meaning in the Inf. mode. 

(152) The Inf. is not unfrequently exchanged for the Sul^ with 
E.g. ^My meat is ^a n0tiA,tkat 1 mtty do the will,«eic. JohB4:d4f} 
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' I am not ivorthy, wa Iwrm^ etc., John 1 : 37 ; and thus very often in the 
N. Testament. The like constructions also occur in the classics ; Winer, 
§45.9. 



PARTICIPLE. 

<^ 139. Nature and object of the Participle. 

(1) The principal difficulty with respect to a correct under- 
standing of the Participle, (the real participle, and not a^mere 
participial adjective), consists in rightly distinguishing it from the 
Inf. mode, as to its true signification. Both depend on another 
verb, i. e. they must precede or follow a verb, and have a neces- 
sary relation to it ; and in certain cases the same sentiment (for 
substance) might be expressed by either; although m general they 
are quite distinct. 

(2) The Inf. mode (as the object of a sentence) expresses, (a) 
The resuUf i. e. design, or designed consequence, of the action de- 
signated by its precedmg verb, {b) The simple object of the main 
verb ; like a noun in the Ace. case, (c) The limitations with 
which, or respect in which, the word to which it stands related is 
to be taken. The Inf. may be employed either with or without an 
agent, according to the nature of the case ; and when it has one, it 
designates not the quality , etc., of the agent, but only how he may 
act, feel, etc. 

On the other hand ; the Participle always designates some 
quality, power, attribute, (either active or passive), as belonging to 
a person or thing. For the most part it designates that which ex- 
ists mdependently of the agency expressed by the principal verb, 
i. e. something belonging to the agent or object of the sentence ; 
while the Inf. designates that which is to be brought about by the 
agency of the principal verb, or that which is actually effected or 
affected by it, or that which serves to explain the manner or mea- 
sure of its action. 

On these distinctions between the Part and Inf. mode depend some 
of the greatest niceties of the Greek language. They merit, therefore, an 
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atteDthre consideration. The subject may, in some measure, be illustrated 
by examples. 

(a) 7^e Inf, expresses design; e. g. d^iloi ygdtpsip, I wish to torite. Here, 
the meaning ofd-ilfa by itself is incomplete ; its complement is /^a^fiiv, 
which shows the object that is willed or desired. The same is the case 
with all other verbs, whose meaning is incomplete in itself. Specially do 
all verbs that designate the action of the senses internal or external, 
whether primary or secondary, require a complement ; e. g. to see, hear, 
perceive, understand, prove, show, tell, disclose, remember, forget, etc., 
etc., all require a complement or object, towards which the action is direct- 
ed, or on which it falls. Oiloa ygaipona would make a sense entirely dif- 
ferent/from 'd'Ha yqitpuvy as every one instantly perceives. 

Note 1, Verbs, which in some of their meanings are complete or in- 
transitive, may take the Inf. after them in other meanings that are incom- 
plete ; and so it may stand after whole phrases, or after adjectives, or 
nouns, which require a complement in order to complete their meaning. 

{b) The Inf, of object is nearly allied to the preceding, and hardly 
needs to be made distinct ; e. g. sjisuri (is TtogsvetrS-ai, he persuaded me to 
go ; ipov&itriaB avtov awpqoviiv, he advised him to be considerate ; in all 
which cases, the Ace. of the Part, would give the sentence wholly a dif- 
ferent turn, inasmuch as the participle would designate a quality already 
existing, or an action already performed or designed to be so ; e. g. hov- 
•^htyre airtor tTUiq>giivovvtot, he advised kim being considerate, etc. 

(c) The Inf. expresses limitation or explanation ; e. g. ixalwto . . . vi^a 
MvfiBQviiaa^, he excelled as to steering a ship ; &sl6tv aviiAOunv o/uoioi, like the 
tcinds in respect to running ; alsysivol dafjki^fityat, difficult as to being svb- 
dued ; where the participle would make a sense not at all resembling that 
of the Infinitive. 

On the other hand ; {d) The Participle designates quality, etc., of some 
person or thing, as existing in past, present, or future time, (according to 
the tense of the Part.) ; e. g. og^ vb yqacpoma* avtovta as didaawyt^TU' or 
where the subject of the Part, and the verb are the same, as olda dyrpiog 
w, lit being mortal I know it, i. e. I know that I am mortal. It is only 
where the Part, is of the Future, that it designates a meaning hardly to be 
distinguished from the Inf. ; e. g. egx^l*^^ tpgdatap, I am come in order to 
teU ; where egx^f^ai q>gdaab would designate for substance the same mean- 
ing. All that needs to be said, in cases such as this latter one, is, that the 
mode of expression is different. 

Remark. The difference between the Inf. and Part, may be more 
briefly stated, in the following manner; viz., the Part, is employed, 
whenever a state or condition is designated, in which the subject or ob- 
ject of the sentence is, or is considered as being ; the Inf. is employed, 
whenever a writer means to assert, that a particular state or condition is 
yet to take place, or can take place. But even here, the Part, of the Fu- 
ture (as sgxo^iai. cpgdaonf) can hardly be distinguished as to meaning from 
the Inf. (as in sgxofiai (pgdaai), 

•28 
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Note 1. Additional illustrations of these distinctions may be made ; 
e. g. Luke 16 : 3, htahxuv altrxyvofiat, I am ashamed to beg, i. e. to betake 
myself to begging, which I do not now practice ; but ijtan&9 altrz^ofuUf 
1 am ashamed of begging, or being a beggar I am ashamed, would indicate 
of course that be was already in the practice of begging. In like man- 
ner, x^ifiav ligx^^o yiyvsfrd-ai>, the winter was about to set in, or began to 
set in ; while o /e^/ucay ^'^jiftTO yevofievoq means, the winter had already com- 
menced. So ijxovo'a tov Jijfioir&irri Xiyona, I heard Demosthenes say, i. e. 
r heard him with my own ears; while axovfo tov Jr^fiovdivfi Ixyuy, 
I hear that Demosthenes says, i. e. I have heard it from another. In like 
manner, xXaUiv ixpahsro, he seemed to weep ; while xXaicav icpalveio would 
niean, he visibly or plainly ioept» ^AjttiyyUXaxo r\ noXig noXioQuovfUvfit U 
is reported that the dty is besieged, \\l the city besieged is reported, such be- 
ing actually the case in the view of the speaker ; while aTtviyyetlono ij 
noXig, noXoiQueia&ai would mean, U is reported [merely] that the city is he- 
sifiged. 

^140. Construction of PariiQiples. 

(1) Participles, in general, stand only in connectioa.witb. a^- 
nite verb, of wuh a noun. 

(2) As a general rule, they conform as to gender^ numher^ and 
case, to the nouns which they qualify, define, etc. In this respect 
they put on the nature of adjectives ; and they are also subject to 
anomalies of concord, in the same manner as adjectives. 

Note 1. Nouns of multitude may have a Part plural ; or a Part 
singular may be connected with the plural agent of a verb, when it is in- 
tended to designate the generic idea of each, as ;^a)^G5/i£y, Xafim, let us go, 
each one Uzking, In general, where Participles differ from their nouns in 
respect to case, it is the result ofavaacoXv&ov in the sentence ; se« §. 161* 

Note 2. (a) If the subject of a Part, is the same with that of the 
verb, it is of course put in the Nominative ; as olda ^mrftog Sv Sg^ofitu 
didaoxav, {b) If the subject be in the Ace, so is the Part. ; as ijxowra otv- 
tbv Xiyoma, {c) So also as to the Gen. and Dative ; as rjadTjaal ftov ri 
adutov ngatTovToq ; have you known me as doing any thing unjust ? Olh- 
diaots jjUTSidhjai fioi> aiy^cravu, I never repented of being silent, 

(3) The Greek language possesses a peculiar power of construc- 
tion, in regard to the latitude with which Participles are employed 
In the place of verbs, i. e. to express that which might be expressed 
by v«rbs.in another mode of construction. Every action which a 
writer or speaker may suppose to be preparatory or introductory 
tp.^ome more principal and important action, may be expressed by 
a Participle. ^ 
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£. f . SU^tty $ids' inm^i^^ Uni' ixowrag i&avfiaei' where as to the 
sense, one might say ^X'&s xal ildt, etc. The advantage of the Part, is, 
that it varies the construction and avoids the use of the conjunction which 
must be inserted between verbs. 

Note 1. Two or more participles may be used, in such a connection, 
without aiiy intervening xal / as xaxaPag . . . ngotreX&Av untxt'lurs tov iU- 
-d^ov, Matt. !28 : 3 ; axoviav . . .n&rmv i^ifv^E, Acts 5 : 5« Luke 9 : 16, 16 : 
23. 33 : 48. Mark 1 : 41, a). The omission of xal denotes that all the 
participles are closely allied to one and the same final and principal action. 
Sometimes one Part, is before the principal verb, and another after it ; as 
^Uffttv. . . iffil&iy. . . fiiidh pXakifav, Luke 4 : 35. 10 : 30. Acts 14 : 19. al. 

Note 2. There are a few cAses, on the contrary, in which the 
principal action is designated by the Part. ; while the verb joined with it 
has only a subordinate, and often an adverbial sense. Such secondary 
verbs are TvyxttV(o, Xav&avtOy q^&ayfo, diartXia, diayhofAUi, diayta^ dlufii, 
/ai^oi, and otxofiai ; e. g. ol hv^ov nagovTBg^ who were present, where ctw- 
XOP is a mere helping verb ; diaxttslfxa q>ivywv to ftav&aveiVj I always 
avoid leamir^ ; oi ^fol xoilQ<yv(n Tt^fiMfifvot, the gods gladly receive honour ; 
Sg ttP q^avji svegynav, whoever first shows favour, etc. 

Note 3. In some cases it is a matter of indifference, as to the sense, 
which of two verbs is used as a participle ; e. g. ^xto xalwg noMv, or xa- 
X&g now ijxmy, et al. saepe. 



(4) The Present Part., with the article^ often becomes a mere 
substantive, i. e. nomen agerUis, excluding all idea of tense or Hn/U. 
But even such participles often govern the same cases as their verbs ; 
although they are sometimes constructed as nouns. 

E. g. oTstlQatP, 6 )cli7rto>y, o vutmv, o nQumnsy, o nstQa^for, etc. As to 
regimen ; o ni^daamv lavta, 6 duaxmy ^fsag, 6 noh&v tovg S^atgaxag, etc. The 
construction of substantive-participles as nouns is by no means unfreqnent ; 
e. g. Tt^g TO vfiwf annw avfjupiooy, where avficpigov has the Gen. v(i&9, 
etc., 1 Cor. 7 : 35. So to (itxga (rvfjupSQovta irjg noXstag, Demosthenes. ' 

(5) Participles mth the article, (when not employed as nouns), 
oilen express the sense of who, he who, etc. ; i. e. the article joined 
with them appears to bear this sense. 

E. g. sVhv . . . Tovg vue&rtag, I saw those who had conquered. Rev. 15 : 9 ; 
i dusKWf ^fi&g nasi, pw eiay/dJI^ai, he %oho onee perseeutid,e>tc. Gal. 1 : 
33. The mere partidpiai noun may be simply tmnsiated as a noun ; e. g.. 
o anslqmf, the sower. Where the noun of this kind is reqcrired to be m^ 
d^inUe, the article may be omitted before the participle j and where hpar- 
ii^inal seme is retained, the article nuy be ooiitted wfaea thete is PO ft rec 
laid upon the paniciple; see § 91. 2. Note 1. 
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(6) Participles often express the relations of timey and we must, 
in translating them, supply when, while, during, etc. 

This cnnnot be thought strange, inasmuch as Participles retain the. dis- 
tinctions of tense, £. g. ov/l fiivoy aoi Bfisvs ; tchile U remained^ etc., Acts 
5 : 4. 1 Thess 3 : 6. So II. I. 46, ' The arrows on the shoulder of him in 
a rage, sounded auioD Kivrid^irtog, when he moved; Kalhadov of^jifovTO?, 
whUe CaUiadea governed. The same with ini before the participle ; Matth. 
§ 565. 1. 

(7) Participles often express a causal relation ; in which case 
because, since, etc., must be supplied in translating them. 

E. g. Acts 4 : 21, * They set him at liberty, firjdh BVQlffxovteg, because 
they found nothing,* etc. — * It is difficult to speak to the appetite, oira ov* 
txovra, because it has no ears f Matth. § 565. 2. 

(8) Participles often express limitation or conditionality ; in 
which case we supply if, although, etc. 

E. g, * She will not be an adultress, ysvofxsrriv higbi avdgl, if, or p-ovi- 
ded, she become another man's [wife] ,' Rom. 7 : 3. 'AviyxXriTot ovrtg, if, or 
prowdedy they are blainekss, 1 Tim. 3 : 10. 4:4. 6 : 8. 2 Pet. 1 : 8. So with 
aUhough ; ' joaavta ainov (Tfifiua Tisnoiiiuorog, although he did so many mir- 
acles, they did not believe,' etc., John 12 : 37 ; xa* xoo-ovrwy ovtotv, and 
aUhough there were so many, yet, etc., John 21 : 11. Luke 18 : 7. James 3 : 
4. 1 Pet. 2 : 19. 1 Tim. 1 : 7, al. 

(9) The Future tense of the Part, is rarely employed, except 
after verbs of motion ; and with these it is very common. 

E. g. cip/o^ai q>gda(aVf I come to teU ; tri ys dM^tov SiQfirnMu, I hasten to 
teach thee ; * It is meet to bring him who does wrong before the judges, 
dlxriv dacrovia, that he may receive punishmentJ' 

(10) Participles are often joined with a>^, which makes their 
meaning subjective rather than objective. 

The meaning is, that tag qualifies them so that they merely declare the 
opinion, supposition, conclusion, etc., of the agents to which they refer ; 
or else merely what is probable or apparent, in distinction from what is 
real and matter of fact. E. g. Artazerxes took hold of Cyrus, &g an<m^ 
Tsv&v, as if he was about to kUl him ;* ' Overlooking other cities, ag ovx av 
dwafisvovg fiofidijaai, as if, or as hetieving that, they were unable to assisi ;' 
mg anioyttg, as desirous to go away f *• They punish him who withdraws, 
cSff nagovofMvrta, inasmuch as they consider hdm as a transgressor ;' ' The 
Athenians made ready, ^g noksgifiqaovTsg, expecting to engc^e in a war f 
Luke 16 : 1, mg diaaxognliay, as one supposed to waste ; (og a7io<ngiq>ovTay 
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09 <m^ supposed to pervert^ etc., Luke 23 : 14, al. But this idiom, so com- 
moD in the classics, is not very frequent in the N. Testament 

(11) Participles are frequently joined with verbs of existence 
(eifii, yiyvofiai, tvyxuvta), and then stand in the room of a finite 
verb. 

This we can fully appreciate, inasmuch as we can say in English with 
equal propriety, / do, I am doings 1 write, I am writing, I have been writir^f 
etc. So the Greeks ; ' The stars of heaven ^rovTott iimiTnortBSj lit siuUl 
be falling, i. e. shall fall, Mark 13 : 25. Luke 5:1. 2 Cor. 5 : 19. Mark 15 : 
43. Luke 24 : 32. 1 : 22. 5 : 10. Acts 1 : 10, al. saepe. The examples in 
the N. Test appear to be mostly (if not all) of the Pres. tense of the Part.; 
but in the classics, other tenses are employed, as xgatTiaag r^v, Herodlan. 
The later classics abound in this idiom; the early ones more rarely em- 
ploy it 

Note 1. The verbs yiyvoftai, vnaqx^t rvy/fivm, are employed in the 
same manner as sifU, with participles. Also the verbs ^xo} (to come), Elfn 
{to go), l(p;|ro^ai (to come) are frequently joined in like manner with parti- 
ciples. So ex^ is also used ; in which case its only force seems to be, to 
give the idea of permanency to the meaning of the participle ; e. g. &avfMa» 
aag ^oi, / have wondered, i. e. have long been wondering. 

^ 141. Participles in the case absolute. 

(1) The construction of Participles, thus far considered, has re* 
lation only to those cases where they qualify the agent of the prin- 
cipal verb, or some object to which it stands related ; and conse- 
quently are connected with, or dependent on, the principal verb. 
But there are many cases, where the Part, has a subject of its otm, 
which is different from the sulgect or object of the principal verb. 
In this case there is a peculiarity of construction, called the case 
ABSOLUTE ; which needs a particular explanation. 

(2) Generally participles thus conditioned express a relation 
either of time or cause ; and therefore (as the Gen. is adapted to 
the expression of these) they are put in the Genitive. 

E. g. airov dnortog, Tttirttg icrlyoav, while he was speaking, all were si- 
lent', &tov didovtog, ovdsv iax'^^^ q>&6vog, when God permits, envy avails 
nothing ; ' The city was not the richer, ngoaodoiv alnfj nXtiovav ysyofii- 
ifwf, because it had majiy sources of revenue ; ovta tov aiavog nqox^xo^fixo- 
rag, thus because his age was advanced, he went, etc. 

Note 1. When the agent or object of the verb and of the Part, is the 
same, then the Part stands in the same case with such object or agent ; 
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(a) The agaU or Nom. of the verb being also the subject of the Part, the 
Part, of course usually takes the Nom. case ; as aiax^ofieti Tofhra nowr or 
noniattg, 1 am ashamed (hat I do, or have done, these things ; diapspXtifidvog 
ev ftay&avsis; heUig calrnnniaied dosi ikou not pereeke i^f So in the Pass. 
voice ; iieXiqUyxrai yfjuig anatcivf he is conmcted of deceiving us ; f^yiX&ri 
o ^IXmnoq zriv *'OXw&oy noXio^x&v, it was announced that Philip was be- 
sieging (Hynihust lit., Philip, besieging Olynthus^ was announced ; in which 
the Greek form of expression has the advantage over ours in point of 
brevity and energy. 1 Cor. 14 : 18. Acts 16 : 34. 

(6) When the Part, refers to the object of the verb, its accord with this 
in respect to gender, number, and case, is a matter of course, a few pecu- 
liar case^ only excepted ; e. g. ' The Persians relate top Kvqov ^orro g>t'- 
criy, etc, that Cyrus had a disposition,* i. e. they tell of Cyrus as one having 
etc. So in the Gen. and Dative ; fja&optjr avt&p oiopivtav elyat aoq>eina- 
rmp, Ipereewedihatihey deemed (hemsdves (p he very wise ; ovdinote fttta- 
fiiXipri (ijoi, avpiaambj I never repent of halving kept silence. See § 140. 2. 
Note 2., where the same subject is treated of in a general point of view. 
Luke 8 : 4& Acts 24 : 10. 2 John v. 7. 

(c) In case the verb has a reflexive pronoun after it, differing in case 
from the subject or Nom., the Part, may be in the Nom. or in the same ob- 
lique case as the reflexive pronoun ; e. g. irvro^da ifionnm <ro(pog Sy, or ao- 
ip^orti, 

(3) As the Dative also is sometimes used in designating time, 
came, occasion, etc., so the case absolute of participles is sometimes 
the Dative* 

£. g. xatafUn^t avt^, when he had descended, Matt. 8:1; IX^orrt avtH, 
when he had come. Matt. 21 : 23. But this is rare in the N. Testament In 
the Greek classics it is also rare ; but still it is clearly an idiom belonging 
to the Greek ; Matth. § 562. 2. 

(4) The Ace. and Nom. are also employed, occasionallj in the 
Greek classics, as the case absolute. In the N. Test., no examples 
of this kind occur, which may not be explained on the grounds of 
apposition^ or anacoluthon ; see ^ 161. ^ 146. 

£. g. Toitg fiovg ^amovaij tot nigata vnsQixortaf they bury the oxen^ As 
horns sticking out, where ^dgona etc. indicates a circumstance belonging 
to fiovgj and is put as it were in apposition with it. ' That he might 
have twelve years instead of six, ai rvxng ^gti^ai noieifuifait (he nights be- 
ing computed as days^ where is a kind of apposition ; Buttm. § 145, Note 
4. Such a kind of Nom. absolute is not unfrequent in the claasics, where 
the Pan. is of an impersonal nature ; Rest, § 131. 5. Matth. § 564. The 
Part, in the neuter gender, often stands, in cases of this nature, in a kind of 
apposition to a whole clause or sentence ; aa av 8i Miig av, to Isyofseifotff 
tiiy cravtov mumf, hut you^ fearing your own shadow^ as it is said, would an- 
swer, etc. 
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^ 142. PartieipuU uaeof the tenses. 

(1) The Present Part, designates not merely something now 
present, but may also designate what is now commencing and b to 
be continued, or what is immediately to commeDoe. 

£. g. uTio&Tiaxonf, motiturus or dying in the sense of being already 
in extremis. Matt. 96: 28, to cifjM...,to kixwo/upw, Vke hloed.., 
4thich is about to be shed. So dM/uvov, in Luke 22 : 19 ; ttliifisror, in 1 
Cor. 11 : 24. So all these cases may be solved, by considering the Part 
as expressing what is mentaUy regarded as Present. Rom. 15 : 25, dtano- 
v&v. 1 Pet. 1 : 7. 

(2) The Pros. Part, is often employed ' in the sense of the 
Imperfect. 

E. g. iQtur&vregj who searched^ 1 Pet. 1:11; * I saw seven angels, ^or- 
retg nXtiyag, who had plagues. Rev. 15 : 1, 6. Acts 21 : 16. 25 : 3. Matt. 
14 : 21. In particular, the Part. Pres. is often connected with a verb 
Praeterite, in order to designate something done, etc., at the time when 
another thing wa3 done which the principal verb annoances ; e. g. ' on 
the following day*, 6q>&ri avrolg fiaxofiivoig, he shewed himself to them when 
they were contending^ Acts 7 : 26. 18 : 5. Heb. 11 : 22. Luke 5 : 18, al. 
.saepe. Yery often is the Part. Sv employed in the sense of the Imperf. ; 
e.g. JohDl:4d. 5:iail:31. !U: 11. Acts7:2. 11 : 1. 18 : 24. 1 Cor. 
8 : 9, al. 

(3) The Perf. participle is used to denote things done, the re- 
ault of which was somewhat permanient» or the conaequences of 
which contmued. The Aorist, on the other hand, is usually em* 
ployed where a thing is done once for all, and is not desig;Qedly re- 
presented, as continuing in its consequences. 

£. g. Perfect ; Heb. 2 : 9. John 19 : 35. Acts 22: 3. 1 Pet 1 : 23. 2: 
4. Rev.9:l. Aorist; Rom.8:ll. 16:22. Acts 9 : 21, al. saepe. 

^ 143. IMraism in the use of Participles. 

(1) This consists of employing the Part, with a verb in a defi- 
nite mode, in the room of the Heb. Inf. with a definite mode. 

E. g. idiv Mov, evXoy&v slXoyriaa, nUfivrm nXfi&w&, fiXinortsg (iXi^ 
^•Te, etc. ; forms of speech which are very frequent in the Septuagint. It 
is however the frequency only of this idiom which may be called Hebra- 
ism in the Sept. ; for such phrases are found, not only in the Greek poela^ 
but in the prose-writers ; Winer ^ 46. 7. See numerous examples alao^ in 
Matth. § 553. 
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IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 144. Manner in which these are employed. 

(1) The Greeks usually employ the 3d pers. plural or sing* 
of these verbs ; and sometimes the 2nd pers. singular. In the N. 
Test., the 3d pers. plural is the more usual form. 

E. g. John 15 : 6. 20 ; 2. Mark 10 : 13. Matt. 7: 16. Luke 12 : 20, 
48, et al. saepe. The 3 pers. sing., qytivi, is used in 2 Cor. 10 : 10. So the 
passive yiyi^amai, Xiytiat, etci, are naturally employed in the same im- 
personal way. 

Note 1. In Hebrew the same custom prevails. The 3 pers. sing, 
and plural, also the 2 pers. sing., are used in an impersonal way, or with 
indefinite Nominatives ; Heb. Gramm. § 500. 

CONCORD OP VERBS, ETC., WITH THEIR SUBJECTS. 

^ 145. Concord in respect to Number and Gender. 

• 

(1) The general rule is, that verbs and participles agree with 
their nouns, the former in respect to numhery and the latter in re- 
gard to number and gender. But to this rule are not a few excep- 
tions ; viz., 

(a) Nouns of multitude, i. e. generic nouns, may take a plural 
verb, etc. 

E. g. o oxlog .... inmaraqonoi ilab, John 7 * 49 ; t^iv oldav SxBxpava, ot« 
,.,. ha^av kavTovg, 1 Cor. 16 : 15. Matt. 21 : 8. Luke 9 : 12. John 6 : 2, 
sing, and plural both ; al. saepe. And so in the classics. 

Note 1. DtstrHmtives in the singtdar sometimes take a plural verb ; 
e. g. <ntoqnlGdir[tB Bxatnog, John 16 : 32 : ijxovov ^ &tot<nog, Acts 2:6; 
wQuray Bxcurtog, Acts 11 : 29 ; bx<^^^9 txaarog ^t&agag. Rev. 5:8. So the 
Heb. ib*'fit (each) very often takes a plur. verb. Comp. § 97, 1. 

(b) Neuter plurals generally (not always) take a verb singular ; 
and when these plurals designate animated beings, the plural of 
the verb is the more common usage. 

E. g. Tff ^wa tqixH ' ta xaXa %qy^ ■ - ** ^^> ^ 1'^'"* ^ • ^ al. saepe. 
Examples of animated beings are, xa tdyri iXniovcrt,, Matt 12 : 21 ; %a 
nvsvfittTtt .... Bunjl&ov, Mark 5 : 13 ; xa datfiovia nwrtvovab %tu ipqlavovtn^ 
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James 2: 19. Rev. 11 : 18. 16; 14, al. saepe. Yet the singular of the 
verb is also used in such cases ; e. g. in Luke 4 : 41. ' 8 : 90, 38.. 13 : 19. 
Mark 3:11. 4:4. 7 : 28, al., but generally with variations of the Codi- 
ces. Sing, and plnr. in the same sentence, Luke 4 : 41. John 10 : 27. 1 
Cor. 20 : 11, Comp. 1 Sam. 9 : 12. II. /?'. 135. 

Note 1. Even the neuter plur. of inanimate things sometimes takes a 
plural verb ; e. g. a sifflf Rev. 1 : 19 ; iipdrriaay . . . . ra ^i^fiata, Luke 24 : 
II. 2 Pet 3 : 10. All the usages above noted, are common in the Greek 
classics. 

(c) The gender of the participle may be conformed to the 
sense of the passage* 

E. g. iy Tvgi^ xal 2Mvi, .... xa^fuvoi, according to Cod. A. B. C. 
a]., Luke 10: 13 ; to xatixw, 2 Thes. 2: 6. 

Note 1. Those cases in which the predicate of a sentence is in the 
neuter gender, cannot be considered as strictly belonging to the above 
class ; ^e. g. Ixoofop, ... 19 innifda avtui, 4hM chaaHsement is s^ffidetd, i. e. 
that which suffices. So o noXifioq (pofiaQov ' ij ipm^g . . . TwpXoy . aoipov ^ 
nqofifid^ua, et al. simil. in the classics. Such predicates are rather to be 
nnderstood as designating an abstract noun, or a quality merely which is 
predicted of the subject. The like is true where a neuter pardciple is em« 
ployed in the same way. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 146. Various ways in which this is made. 

(1) Not only single words, appellatives, etc., are put in apposi- 
tion with a leading noun, but whole phrases, or sentences. 

£. g. 'I beseech you .... to present your bodies, a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, T^y Xo/exijy largdaVy your reasonable service, i. e. 
which is your reasonable service, Rom. 12 : 1. So in 1 Tim. 2 : 6, to (juxg^ 
TV^wTy etc 2 Tim. 1 : 5^ wo/m^criy lafifiavw^, i. e. fyi Xafifiivmif etc., in 
connection with v. 3. 

Note 1. The Ace. case is generally chosen for apposition, wher9 
the oljed of a verb is the leading noun ; but sometimes the Nom. is em- 
ployed ; e. g. xa&agliov in Mark 7 : 19. So to Xiyofuvov, to (dyunofif, 
^ wam^ etc,, are often inserted, in classic authors, in Uie midst of a sen- 
tence, when apposition to the rest of the sentence is intended ; Matth. § 
432. 5. p. 805. 

29 
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(2) The word in apposition may differ as to gender or number 
from the leading word to which it relates. 

E. g. 'And he shall give aint^ ifinp^t toig afio^wowi (lij ngo^rop 
S'dvarov, to him life^ to those who sin (plur.) not unto death, 1 John 5 : 16 ; 
where avt& is generic, like ^eaerr^. So, as in the cases produced in 
Note 1 above, the gender may differ from that of the leading noun. 

(3) The position of the word or words in apposition is naturally 
next to the leading noun, etc. ; but oftentimes there is an interven- 
ing phrase inserted. 

E. g. avjri ifnlv { inayyeUa, tjv avrog infi/yeUato r^fiv, ttiv £<Q>^y rtip 

aldviov, where ^v ^/uv not only intervenes, but the relative ^k by 

attraction puts (tai^v in the Accusative, 1 John 2: 25. So, frequently, in 
the classics. See also James 1 : 7, o Sv&Qwrog .... otyiig dlywxog, x. t. il. 
Phil. 3 : 18. 

Note 1. In Matt 10 : 25, xa« 6 dovkog (where we should expect t^ 
dovX(^) must be constructed thus: xa» [agxeiov ha yirtjftcu] o dovXog jct. A, 
taking the supplement from the preceding phrase. 

Remark. Abstracts are often put in apposition with concretes / e. g. 
I John 4: 10. 2 Cor. 8:23. James 5: 10. Where apposition might be 
employed, an independent phrase isoflen used; e. g. in James 3 : 8. Rev. 
1 : 5, ano I. Xgiffrov, 6 fiagrvg 6 Ttunog x. t. 1,1. e. og itnv o lidgrvg etc. 



PARTICLES, 
^ 147. Nature and kinds of the Particles. 

(1) All those small and indeclinable words, which serve the 
purposes of expressing or aiding connection^ definitenessypersptcm" 
tyy intensity, brevity, etc., are usually named, in a generic way, 
Particles. 

(2) These may be divided into prepositions, cojyunctionsy and 
adverbs. Intebjections, which are mere exclamations of joy, 
woe, wonder, etc., can hardly be ranged under the Particles, in 
the sense given to this word as above defined. They do not prop- 
erly belong to Syntax. 

Note 1. An interjection is the expression of an emotion, and not of 
an idea or notion of the mind ^ it is the representative of suffering, joy, etc., 
rather than an expression of a notion respecting joy, sorrow, etc. Heoc« 
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it makes a sense (so to speak) complete in itself; and it may be understood 
without the sequel of any other words. Such words may indeed be add- 
ed ; but they are not necessary to complete the sense of the interjection. 
Different is the case with the partidea, i. e. with prepositions, conjunctions, 
and adverbs ; for all of these express either relation, connection, or quality, 
and therefore require some supplement in order to indicate the thing to 
which they are related, with which they are connected, or which they 
qualify., 

(3) The most generic idea of the particles seems to be this, viz., 
that they are in some sense predicates of things, i. e. affirmations 
of some relation, connection, quality, or quantity, in respect to them ; 
and therefore they are words eocpressive of condition in some sense 
or other. 

Note 1. Condition, in its most generic sense, may be viewed as hav- 
ing respect to quality, or rdaHon, or connection. Particles which mark the 
condition of quality, are called adverbs, i. e. additions to words ; those 
which designate the condition of rdalion, (a relation supposed to exist as 
to things themselves, and not merely in the notions of the mind), are call- 
ed PREFosiTiQiTS, i. c. words placed before others,, (for what purpose; the 
name itself does not designate) ; and lastly, the conntction of things as as- 
sociated by the mind, (not of things as they are simply in and of them- 
selves), is expressed by conjunctions, i. e. words joining together. 

Remark. Dispute exists, even at the present time, among grammari- 
ans of the highest order, as to iht limits of the respective classes of parti- 
cles. The names adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, will not serve ac- 
curately to define these limits. An adverb may be, and often is, a word , 
set brfore another, (i. e. a preposition, in the literai sense), in order to qual- 
ify it. A cof^uncHon also points out some kind of rdation ; which also 
seems to be the appropriate office of a preposition. Hence the difficulty 
of making a definite and satisfactory classification, in all its minutiae ; a 
difficulty which our lexicons have hitherto scarcely attempted to remedy. 



ADVERBS. 



^ 148. Nature and various lues. 



(1) Those indeclinable particles which serve to designate some 
qaalification of things themselves, or the manner in which the mind 
conceives of these qualifications and expresses itself concerning them, 
may be called adverbs. 
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(3) The first class of adverbs, viz. that which ntpecU thing$ 
thtmselvesy maj be subdivided into two classes ; (a) Those vrfaich 
have respect to time and place ; (i) Those which regard some qaal- 
ity or condition of the thing itself. 

NoTfi 1. To every thing of which we have any distinct conception, 
we assign, by a necessary law of our minds as connected with experience, 
(time and fdaee as necessary adjuncts. Hence, (a) Adverbs of time and 
place ; such as irrav&a, ixti^ ode, iv^udt, nodsv^ Tioi), ndif nijy notB, Tupfixa. 
{h) Adverbs which designate the state, condition, etc., of the thing ; as ev, 
9aX&g, nMMx^9> nQoamx^* fi&iwx&i, ^^X*)* ^Mmtm/, noratQcnif otg, ua&iogj 
HantQ, xa^mnQj r&g, ovtrng, mom/^ n&g, e^:• Those words which are often 
called inseparable prepositions, a4so belong here ; such as dvg^ o, agij iqi, 
9a, /iovy pQi, S^tx, ye, i^, etc. 

(3) The adverbs which serve to qualify or characterize our 
modes of thought or expression, may be subdivided into various 
classes, according to the nature of their respective design and mean- 
ing. 

C g. an adverb may be of snch a nature as to make the proposition 
particular, singular, or general ; affirmative or negative; limited or unlim- 
ited ; declarative ot conditional ; copulative or disjunctive ; categorical or 
dubious, etc. (a) Adverbs of quantity, i. e. of limitation in respect to num- 
ber, belong here ; as anal^ dig, Tgiq, noUanig, navttas. (b) AffirmatloA and 
negation ; val, ov. Under these nmy be ranked all the gradatians of as- 
vSertion, made by s^ch words as iioh^ Uav, atpoii^j fiaXkov, lifnrofj fuHlMna, 
Spwrta, &s, etc. (c) Categorical ; such as ijyow, dfjlad^, (d) Conditional 
and consecutive, i. e. suspended on something supposed to precede or fol- 
low ; as nq&xov, dia^ tnuia, ili^g, iapi^ngy naXiVy etc. (e) Copulative and 
disjunctive ; ce/io, ofMOv^ ofuig, avlXi^driv * Svev, ais^x^okf ^«f nlfflf. (e) 
Categorical and dubious, onmgynavv, ndvtvig, altid-^ig, ovdofiAg * laots, ri^^ 
ig. 

(4) Inasmuch as many adverbs are expressive of quality, these 
admit of gradations in comparison ; (see ^ 83. 4). But such as 
have shades of meaning, which by their very nature do not exist in 
different degrees, are incapaMe of comparison. 

E. g. ana^, dlg^ tgig' val, av' «5j, nwg, ovttog' ortng, ftroi?, ndvr^Kj fn^ 
dafmgf etc., are, from their nafmre, incaftediilo of different degrees of com- 
parison. 

(5) U the N. Test., the use of adverbs is nojt less frequent than 
in the classics. Some of the nicer shades of meaning, bov^ever, 
that are found m the better classics, can har(Uj be lodced for in the 
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N. Testament. On the otber band, adverbs derived from adjec- 
tives (by adding -oi^, etc.), are more common in the N. Test., 
than in the earlier classics ; as they are, also, in the later Greek in 
genbral. The neuter adjective, so often employed adverbiaUy in 
the later Greek, is not more common in the N. Test.^ than in the 
earlier classics. 

Note 1. This latter species of adverbs is employed principally when 
there are not other appropriate adverbial forms, which would express the 
same idea ; e. g. ng&tovj vtrngov, ngoiEQOVy nhinlov, xo/u, itimra, taa, not- 
la, etc. 

Note 2, Adjectives in the oblique cases, with or without a preposi- 
tion, and used as adverbs, such as nil^fj, navtrj, idia, xor i5lav,iiad'6Xov, etc., 
have nothing remarkable as to frequency or unfrequency in the N. Testa- 
ment. But nouns with prepositions, used adverbially, such as iv aXri&slif = 
aXrid'olig, iv dixaiocrvvji =» dixaloag, etc., are more frequent in the N. Te^t. than 
in the classics. The frequency is Hebraistic; but the thing itself exists in 
the Greek classics. 

(6) Not unfrequently adjectives are used, where we might nat- 
urally expect ac{t;er6« ; and where, indeed, we must translate ad- 
verbially. 

E. g. ' He that is without sin, nqmog xov US-ov . . . ^aliita, let him first 
east the stone^ John 8:7; 'The gate opened avro/uxT^, of its own accord^ 
]. e. spontaneously. Acts 12 : 10 ; l^der/i nQ&xoq inXourS^, ^dam was first 
f49rmed, 1 Tim. 2 : la 1 Cor. 9 : 17. John 20 : 4. Acts 28 : IS, dtvreQalot 
^X&QflsVf.we came on the second day, etc. ; but this idiom is common in the 
classics. 

/ 

(7) Intensity of degree which might be adverbiaUy designated, 

is not unfrequently marked by a verb and its conjugate noun. 

E. g. ijti/&vjdtf inB&vfifiaa, I hctoe greatly desired, Luke 22 : 15 ; x^^i 
XoIqh, he grecUly rqoices, Jo\in 3 : 29 ; ansiXfj AnsiXfjaofiBd^a, Acts 4 : 17. 
Acts 5 : 28. 23 : 14. James 5 : 17. Matt. 15 : 4, al. But this idiom is com- 
mon in the best Attic writers ; e. g. <f>tv/st tpvyfl * naidt^ nsjtfuff^at * 
' vixfi iyhfiat, etc. 

(8) Certain verbs in Greek, when joined with others, are best 
rendered adverbially in English. 

E. g. sXa^w Tivig Uyl(ravtsg, they unuoiUingly entertained, Heb. 13 : 2 ; 
ngoiXafie fAvqlaat, by way of anticipation she hath anointed, Mark 14 : 8. 
Acts 12 : 16. So in the classics. 

Note 1. Hebraism, however, may be seen in such expressions as the 
following ; ngoai&ero nifopsu, (nhb qt}Vl ) , Luke 20 : 12, i. e. he nnt 
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again, (Matt 21 :36 ndlip iniautU). So Acts 12:3, nQoaiS-sto avXXa- 
fiiiv. Sometimes even where xal stands between two verbs which are 
both in a definite mode, one of them seems to be adverbially employed ; e. g. 
anotoXfi^ xal U/si, he boldly says^ Rom. 10: 20. Luke 6 : 48. Col. 2 : 5. 

(9) Whenever adverbs are associated with a case, after the 
manner of prepositions, they may be considered as prepositions ; as, 
on the other hand, prepositions become adverbsy when they are not 
associated with some case of a noun, etc. 

In other words, it is not the mere form, but the vse, which determines 
the nature of a word. So Hermann (De Emend. Gr. Gramm., p. 161); 
and altogether in accordauce with the dictates of sound judgment. In the 
mean time the student should know, that most of the so called adverbs 
may become prepositions ; and that then they usuaUy govern the Gen^ 
but sometimes (in a few cases) the Dative. Thus, in the N. Test, afia, 
%mif x^^9 nlfjalov, iyyvg, BfiTigoo'd^ev, oniaS^sv, are often construed as pre- 
positions ; avsv, always as such ; and so of other adverbs. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 149. Nature and various Uses. 

(1) A preposition is not designed to express the inherent con-* 
dition of things, but only the relation which one thing bears to an- 
other ; e. g. of attribute to subject, of efiect to cause ; and of union 
or disjunction. 

(a) Of attribute to subject ; viz. ip, mi, with the Dat ; avdi, afupi, nsgi, 
with the Dat. and Accusative, (b) Of effect to cause ; as itno, ^, vno, 
ngog, evetia, with the Gen. ; ini, (ura, with the Accusative, (c) Union or 
difijunction , avv, fisvd, with the Gen. and Dat. ; af*q>l, ntql, naqa, n^^ 
with the Dat. ; nagd {besides) with the Ace. ; and nXtjv, avtv, with the Gen- 
itive. The reader will note, that several of these prepositions govern other 
cases than those respectively mentioned ; but then, in such a case they 
have not the specific meaning here assigned to them. 

(2) It results from the very nature of case, (which means, a 
different ending of a word in order to express a different relation) y 
that it designates essentially the same thing which most prepositioos 
express. But prepositions are designed to extend, and to render 
more explicit and energetic, the expression of relatum. 
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Note 1. By looking back upon the account given in the preceding 
pages of the various relations expressed by the Gren., Bat, and Ace, it 
will be seen at once, that many of the most important relations between 
things are expressed simply by the use of these cases alone ; and such 
was the original design of case. But still, three or four cases cannot pos- 
sibly express all the various, minute, and nicer relations of things. Hdnce 
the necessity of prepositions in every language. 

It is obvious, moreover, that even in those instances where case 
alone would express the relation intended, yet a preposition designating 
the same relation would make the language more explicit and perspicu* 
ous. The Gen. case, for example, is expressive of several relations ; but 
which of these any particular instance of it is designed to express, must 
be determined by the context and the nature of the case. But if the writer 
chose to remove all ground of obscurity and uncertainty from the mind of 
the reader, he could do this by adding a preposition, the meaning of 
which distinctly marks the specific nature of the relation designed to be 
expressed. 

Note 2. The custom of many grammarians, in always supplying a 
preposition before oblique cases, which are without one and not governed 
by a verb or participle ; seems not to be well-founded in the real nature 
of language. Cases require no foreign regimen, when they stand for ex- 
pressing the very relation that from their nature they do express. — The 
older Greek writers make use of prepositions much more seldom than the 
later ones. Foreigners, writing the Greek language (and such were the 
writers of the N. Test.), would naturally have a less exquisite discern* 
ment of the various relations of case in itself, and therefore more natural- 
ly employ prepositions with greater frequency, because the relations ex- 
press^ by them are more obvious and palpable. Hence the N. Test 
seldom employs oblique cases (out of the regimen of the verb and parti- 
ciple), without attaching prepositions to them. 

(3) Prepositions govern the Gen., Dat., or Ace. ; some like- 
wise two of these cases ; and some three ; merely because they 
have meanings adapted to the respective relations of these several 
cases« 

Note 1. What prepositions are appropriate to each case, the reader 
will find under the Syntax of the Gren., Dat., and Ace. cases. 

(4) Nearly all the usual and original prepositions appear to 
have had, in their origin, a local sense. The transfer from this to 
ideas of time, was natural and easy. Then follows the merely in- 
teUedtuil meanings, i. e. the expressions of relations conceived of 
merely by the mind. But the tracing of these, is the proper busi- 
ness of lexicons. 
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All loccd relations may be reduced to two generic ones, viz. a state of 
rest, or of motwn. The Dat. is appropriate to the state of rest ; the Ace, 
to a state of motion Unoard a thing ; the Gren. to that of motion yrom or 
out of it. Accordingly (a) 'Ev in, naqa wUk, inl on, vniq over, vno under, 
ftna between, among, nqo before, find after, neql around, artl agaimt 
(none of them indicating motion), do all, in such senses, govern the Da- 
tive, (b) £tg to, xaxd towards, n^ unto, ini therein, vno thereunder, take 
the Accusative, (c) Ea out of, anofrom, vno from under, xata down from, 
nagd from wiih, are construed with the Genitive ; Winer, § 51. 3. The 
temporal and irdeUectxtai relations of any of these prepositions, seem to be 
deduced from these original meanings. It is, of course, appropriate to the 
lexicographal department, to trace and unfold these. 

R£iiARK. The confounding of prepositions with each other, and 
making them to have the same meaning, (e. g. ^g and h, with many oth- 
ers) : and also the constant appeal to Heb. prepositions in order to illus- 
trate or justiiy a supposed anomalous Greek usage ; although this has 
been very extensively practiced by Schleusner, Haab, and many commen- 
tators; is e^tceedingly injurious to a con'ect method of philology and ex- 
egesis. Winer remarks (p. 312), that " accurate observation shows, in 
genera), how correctly the N. Test writers have employed the preposi- 
tions whidi are nearly related ; and that one is bound to honour them 
and himself^ by acknowledging every where their carefulness." The ex- 
ceptions to this remark are so few and uninq)ortant, that they scarcely de- 
serve to be mentioned. 

(5) The same Prepositions, in a different sense^ may be em- 
ployed in the same sentence ; or diflferent prepositions, and even 
eases, in the like sense, and in the same connection. 

E. g. (a) Heb. 2 : 10, dl ov . ,, SI ov, on acqauni of wlwm • . . iy wkom. 
Rev. 14 : 6. Matt. 19 : 28. Heb. 11 : 29. (6) nqog %ov xigioy ...xaldg 
nirtagtovg ayUm, Phihn.v. 5. 1 Thess. 2 : 6. Comp. Matth. 26 : 28, %on^^\ 
noXX&v, and Luke 22 : 20 to vnkq vfuiv ; Matt. 24 : 16 inl ra o^, Mark 
13 : 14 tig ra o^. Different cases with the same preposition occur in the 
like sense; e. g. Matt. 24 : 2 ^i ll&op, Mark 13 : 2 inl U&t^; Rev. 14: 9 
inl Tov (Utdmov . . . inl T^y j^el^oe. 

In these and all such cases, we need not resort to the labour-saving 
solution, that cases and prepositions may be exchanged for one another, 
cid libitum scriptoris. Nothing is farther from the truth. The simple 
fact seems to be, (1) That in some respects all the cases meet on common 
ground as to the expression of relation, (e. g. Gen., Dat, Ace, tn regard 
to), so that which case is employed, is in some instances a matter of in- 
difference. (2) Several of the prepositions express, primarily and literal- 
ly, ideas that approximate very near to each other ; and in some of their 
derivate meanings they come occasionally together, so that no perceptible 
difference in sense can be made out ; e. g. ex and ano, tig and nqog, etc 
But, (3) Even in such cases, while the sense is substantially the veiy 
same, the mode of announcing it is diverse ; and in this consists a real di- 
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yersity. £. g. nmrxtuf h vaqnti^ to nffer in the JUah, i. e. in one's body, 
Trocr/eir tra^ixl, to n^er hy means of the body ; fiantlCsiv h vdari, to baqpHxe 
in (^ water, fieani^^up vdatiy to baptize unih %oaier. Here the sense is not 
substanHaUy difTerent, and yet the mode of presenting it is not the same. 
So inl U&oy and inl Xi&bj (Matt 24 : 2 Mark 13 : 2) can scarcely be se- 
parated by any translation that we can make ; yet inl with the Dative 
seems to mean tipon in reference to tlie state of lying at rest upon ; wbile- 
inl with the Ace. would, in strictnes^ designate that conception of mind 
which has reference to one stone having been put or placed upon another. 
It would be fruitless, however, to attempt the expression of such niceties 
in our common version ; and it may even be doubted, whether they were 
really apprehended by the writers of the N. Testament 

(6) Prepositions are usually repeated before nouns in the same 
case, when these nouns are such that the mind naturally classes 
each separately by itself ; and therefore they are repeated, almost 
of course, when a particle of separation (^, aXXa) intervenes. 

E. g. ' Beginning ino Manriwg, wxl imb nirtmv tav n^^t^ToSr, Luke 
24 : 27. 1 Thess. 1 : 5. Luke 13 : 29, where east and west are one class 
in conjunction, norUi and south another. Specially where ««?... xal 
stand before two nouns ; as Acts 26 : 29, ttal h oXiyi^, Tcal h 9ioUf • Ex- 
amples with ^ or oiUa ; ntql lot/rov, ^ 7re^2 kiiqov ; Acts ,8 : 34 ; o&c h 
n%qiTO(ifi, aXt iv ixgofivarlff, Rom. 4 : 10. 1 Cor. 14 : 6. 2 Cor. 9 : 7. 
1 Thess. 1 : 5, 8. Eph. 6 : 12. The same in the classics. Yet this usage 
is far from being uniform ; for the second preposition is not unfrequently 
omitted where the objects must have been regarded by the mind as di- 
verse ; e. g. ino (po^ov ttai nqovdonlaq r&v int^x^f^^^^t Luke 21 : 26. 
AcU 15 : 22. 26 : 18, a striking instance ; 16 : 2. 17 : 9, 15, al. 

Note 1. When a relative pronoun follows a noun with a preposi- 
tion, and that relative is put in the same case with the noun, the preposi- 
tion is usually omitted before it ; e. g. ano ndrtoiv, o»y oim ^dwiQ&fiTe x. t. X, 
Acts 13 : 38, 39 ; tig to eqyov, o nqwndaitkrifiat airtovq. Acts 13 : 2. Luke 1 : 
25. — ^In a few cases the preposition is repeated ; e. g. iv htsirj^ r^ &gif, h 
jl ilnw, John 4 : 53. Acts 7 : 4, al. Both usages are found in the Greek 
classics. When the same case follows Stantf^ in a comparison, a6 pre- 
cedes it, the preposition is seldom repeated before the latter case in the 
classics, (Winer, p. 356), but always repeated in the N. Test ; e. g. inhts^ 
at TO nvwfia to ay toy in avtovg, &mi^ taxi i^ *i(*&i9 Acts 11 : 15. Heb. 
4 : 10. Rom. 5 : 19. Philem. v. 14. 

(7) Prepositions are used, in the later Greeks frequently before 
adverbs, so as to modify the sense of them, or because the adverbs 
are used in- the place of nouns. 

E. g. In the place of nouns ; as ano ngott, ano nigvatj an a^i, ino 

tote, hnaXat, sfsngoo^er, etc. In order to make a compound or modified 
word ; e. g. vnoHuta, vntgaifto, i(pana^, inl tglg, etc. 

30 
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Note. Prepoatioos, which are not unfrequently used in a separate 
state, and as mere adverbs, even in the ancient Greek, are seldom enoploy-t 
ed in this way in the N, TesL Only one instance occurs, viz, 2 Cor. 11 : 
28^ VJUQ iyti, 1 am more. 

(8) Prepositions joined with noons frequently constitute an 
equivalent for an adverbial expression. 

E. g. l^i vnofievfig, paHenUy ; di Atpqovvvr^q^ imprtidenUy ; efe to ncart^ 
Xig, perfectly f ^| adUov, unjutUy ; in ^t^m, radically ; h aXridtlijt, indy ; 
iy Tff/ei, quickly ; in aXfi&$lag, truly ; na^ olovj entirely ; xat i^owrlaVy 
powerfully ; xoni to 6q&6v, rightfully ; ngog ip&ovov, enviously ; ngog og- 
/tpf, wrathfvUy, etc. 

(9) Prepositions are often joined to verbs in composition. 
Of course they may then be considered as adverbs ; unless, indeed, 
they retain their own proper regim^i of the case which follows the 
verb| and so may be considered as still having a kind of .separate 
meaning. 

Note 1. In this latter case, there is a three fold construction ; (a) 
The preposition in composition with the verb, is repeated before the 
noun ; anox^quxe aii ifiov, Matt 7 : 23. Heb. 3 : 16. al. saepe. (b) A 
preposition of similar import with tlie one before the verb, is put before 
the noun ; e. g. ava^liif/ag tig tov oigavov. Matt. 14 : 19. Mark 15 : 46, aL 
(c) The noun is put simply in the case which the preposition before the 
verb governs; e. g. inntmiThiy avta, Mark 3 : 10 ; ow&F&let ainolg, Luke 
15 : 2, al. saepe. 

Note 2. These various usages are not to be regarded as being in all 

' cases entirely equivalent. Nicer shades of meaning are often marked by 

them ; e. g. verbs with avd in composition take ug after them when up 

is meant ; ngog^ when to or towards is meant ; iiri when on is meant, etc« 

The designation of these and the like shades, belongs to the lexicon. 

(10) Prepositions in composition, always modify the meaning 
of a verb in some way or other ; although we may not, in all cases, 
be able to express this modification in a translation. 

(a) They change the signification of. the verb essentially ; e. g. sxeip to 
have, ivix^y lo endure ; otimv to ask ; anattiiv to deprecate ; nakimruif to 
conceal ; intoxttXvjtrup to disclose^ et. al. molta. {h) They modify the 
neaning of the simple verb, so that it specifies some relation or mode 
which the original verb does not designate ; e. g. (1) Of time ; as e/yia 
he knew, ngoi/vta he foreknew* (2) Of space ; as /ialvBi he goes, ivafial- 
pahe goes up ; fietliu he castSyXona^aXlsihe easts doton, (3) T^iey express 
pwfieukr relation to subject or object ; as ytX^v to laugK »utity9lfv to 
laugh at ; nglvuif to decide, MmaMgl»ew to decide against, (object) ; di/yisoi to 
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lUa, Ir^ifdv l» tvMAw m MM't Mid; IW& fojMivme, Inwir fo f crctwt 
ipiOm MM** Mjf, i. e. to diink o( reflect upon, (8uh)ecl). (4) They add 
intensily, Tivaci^, eflicieiicy, permanency to Tabs ; e. g. ^piUm folove^ s«- 
Toq^Mi <o AoU «ef7 ifeor ; <rf crof m fo s^gA, ttWMm »ii { w Id «^[A degrfy ; 
T^}|feiF (o &eq9, ^unq^esr fo &eq9 confmuoS^ or permanaUfy; (nSfcitr fo fove, 
duMrwCuir fo exonnje eonftmied ^rofecfum; ^r^answ fo die, aavo^y^oxctF fo 
die <2^ uffoiy fo jMru& / xrWvef r fo IdUf iatwadifuv to kUl off; ^vyuv tofy, 
ixtpvyup to run awtofy etc In all cases there is some modification of the 
verb, made by the addition of one or more prepositions. The meaning, 
it is true, often remains subslantiaUg the same ; but not the same as to all 
its rdalions or modifieaiunu. In a word^ prepositions express circumstan- 
ces of time, space, relation, manner, intensity, energy, etc^ which are noi 
expressed by the simple verb. Most of our Grreek lexicons need a tho- 
rough reformation in respect to this nice and delicate, but important point. 
See the admirable Essay of Tittmann, on (he Fnree of Greek PrtponHom 
in compound Verify as translated in the Bib. Repos. No. IX. p. 45. Vol. 
III. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 150. Ncfture and various use$» 

(i) Conjunctions serve to express the connection of the thoughts 
of the mind, in all their various modifications. 

Note 1. The definition of a conjunction is a matter of much more 
difficulty than the unpracticed grammarian would be apt to suspect. Her- 
mann says (de Emendat Gramm. Grace, p. 164 seq.), that ^ conjunctions 
serve to designate- the modes of thought ;" a defiDition which seems to 
need defining. '' These modes of though t,** he proceeds to say, '* are three, 
viz., verity, possibility, necessity.'' But as adverbs are employed to de- 
signate all these, in some respect or other, he endeavours to point out the 
difference between a conjunction and an adverb. According to him, ^a 
conjunction expresses the state of the person^s mind, who affirms, or doubts, 
or declares a thing to be necessary ; while an adverb only qualifies the af- 
firmation, negation, doubtfiil or positive declaration itself, etc. f a distinc- 
tion tenuous enough, inasmuch as we can usually know a person's mind 
only by the nature of the declarations which he makes. More to the pur- 
pose is what he says on p. 171, viz., that ' proper adverbs will make a 
complete sense when taken alone ; e. g. »al&g, sv, etc., while conjunctions 
must have some complement.' But even this does not suffice ; jfbr who 
will not acknowledge, that adverbs resemble ae^ectives^ more than they do 
any other part of speech ? And do not adjectives need a complement ? 

Note 2. Let the student note well, that dufjunetion as well as conftme- 
Iton, i. e. conjunction or its opposite, comes widiin the scope of the parti- 
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cle0 called coi y m i cfum*. Better had U been» if the name cot^unetivea and 
di^tmcHvts bad been given to the two species of particles now ranged un- 
•der the same general bead. 

Note 3. It is not the simple adding of one word or phrase to another, 
or the mere separation of one from another, which limits the boundaries 
of conjunctives and disjunctives, i. e. of conjunctions. All the various 
kinds of connection in the way of ratiocination, deduction, dependent sen- 
tences, etc., are designated by conjunctions. 

(2) CoDJuDCtiODS connect simple thoughts or declarations ^bich 
are in the like predicament, and are connected together by the 
mind. 

E. g. €rod is ime, and loves goodness ; where two different assertions 
are in the like predicament ; i. e. both are simple declarations of opinion. 
The reason why such declarations are connected, may lie in the mind of 
the writer only, or it may appear in the context. 

(3) Conjunctions sometimes connect antithetic sentences. 

In this case we render xai (for example) hut ; as tivXfioa(Asp vftir, xal 
oim (tf^;iff}<rfnr^e, tee have piped to you, hui ye have not danced. Matt 11 : 17. 
7:26. 10:39. 12 : 35, al. saepe. Examples like these may be found iu 
ancient Greek writers ; but the frequency of this arttUhetic usage in the 
N. Test., appears to be derived from the common use of i in Hebrew in 
such a sense. Hence Matthew and Peter employ it oflener than Luke, 
Paul, etc., in this manner; for the latter bad more of a Greek educatTon. 
Kod, simply considered, does not mean htd ; but the connection in which 
it stands in some cases, authorizes us to express the sense of a whole sen- 
tence by rendering it in this way. 

Note 1. Kal has often the sense of also, even, and even, i. e. it is ex- 
plicative, intensive, etc. See PassowVi Lex. ttai, where the reader will 
find a striking exhibition of the powers of this particle. 

(4) Coordinate phrases or sentences may be joined or disjoined 
with more than one particle. 

£. g. xol .. . not may be put before the first and the second phrase ; 
and so T£ . . . xo/, ts . . . tc. The same is true of the disjunctives ^ . . . ^^ 
ovre . . . ovtB, etc. 

Note 1. To the present hour grammarians and lexicographers are 
not agreed respecting the comparative limits and use of Te and xal; see 
Herm. ad Vig. p. 835. Bernhardy, Synt. p. 482 seq. Nor can this difier- 
ence be definitely made out in all cases, by any distinctions however nice. 
In general, xal stands between sentences or words in the same predica- 
. nient, while %e connects something adjectitious to the main idea. Yet 
this distinction is not always apparent ; see Wuier, Gramm. p. 3G9 seq« 
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(5) The connectioQ of phrases or sentences with one another is 
very various, and each has its appropriate conjunctions. 

(a) JtnHthdic sentences ; between which stand di, iUd, Ai (6ti<) is dis- 
junctive or antithetic as to sense, but at the same time it marks the con- 
nection or consecution of sentences, and so holds a double office. ^AXLol 
is more forcibly antithetic than bi^ and has merely an antithetic or dis- 
junctive power, (not a connective one). Hence alXa is more generally 
prefixed to a sentence which breaks off the course of thought, or to a ques- 
tion, or an Urgent hortatory sentiment, and often to an apodoais ; while ^ 
18 often employed merely as a connedtve, in the same way and with the 
same sense as xo^. 

(6) Conteative sentences, where the conjunction idmoi^ or ofMg is em- 
ployed. Msnoh, yet, hotoever, aUhough, still, then, etc., of course concedes- 
what had been said, while it prefaces something in the way of explanation 
or answer. "Oguog, aUhough, notwithstanding^ stiU, neveiihdess, is a particle 
plainly of the same nature. "Ofuog furto^ (John 12 : 42) gives strong inten- 
sity to the meaning of ofimg, 

(c) Conclusive sentences, L e. sentences which exhibit the formula of 
conclusion ; where ovr, ago, tolrw, dio, toiyagow, etc, are employed. Of 
these ovy often means simply then, etc., as a mere continuative, interchan- 
ged with Tial and di employed in the like sense, both in the N. Test and in 
the classics. *'AQa (in a conclusive sense, then, therefore) is of the like mean- 
ing with ow, but is more commonly employed when a conclusion is drawn 
from what another person has been saying. "Aga ovy makes the meaning 
intense. Tolruv, then, thetice, according to that, therefore ; and toiyagovv, 
a mere intensive form of toiyoQ, which differs not in sense from tolvw ; 
are seldom used in the N. Testament. 

(d) Causal sentences ; in which oxh ^iori, ydq, sometimes ig, ntn&uq 
na&oTi, are employed. Of these yag is by far the most multiplex and dif- 
ficult in its uses ; which have, at last, become the subject of special notice 
in the lexicons. 

(e) Conditional sentences take ei, dneq, iar, etc. ; see § 129. 3. e. 

(f) Directive sentences, take oji, 6g (that), Xva, ontug, etc. 

Remark. The almost boundless exchanges of conjunctions (br each 
other, e. g. aXXd for yag, li (m^, etc. etc., which is frequently assumed in 
many of the commentators and most of the lexicons, is to be carefully 
avoided. The true solution in most cases of difficulty, is, that the same 
thought for substance may be announced in a variety of ways, or with va- 
rious shades of relation, conditionality, etc. Winer has done much in his 
Grammar (pp. 376 seq.) towards correcting this abuse ; but the detail of 
such examples properly belongs to the lexicon. 
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PARTICLES OF NEGATION. 

^ 151. Nature and variam uses. 

(1) The Greek has two classes of negative particles, ov, oSzt^ 
ovmiti, etc., and /417, ftijTf, fitintu, etc. ; the former used in positive 
and direct declarations ; the lifter in negations that are simply men- 
tal or ideal ; the former may be called objective, the latter 5ti^*ec^ft;e. 

Ope might almost call (iri the candiiional negative, because it stands ao 
firequeody in conditional sentences ; e. g. John 3 : 18, ' He who believeth 
•n him ov ttglmai, o di 1117 nunevw^ ijdfi nhtqnai^ where ov x^lraat is ab- 
solute, but o di (ill numvwf is a supposed state or condition, which applies 
to any individual whatever who may be an unbeliever, while o ov nuntvm^ 
would mean some particular individual unbeliever. In general, supposed 
or conditional cases with a negative take fti} ; positive ones that are fiicts, 
take ov. 

Note 1. M^ is most frequently employed, (a) Before the Inf. which 
depends on a verb ; e. g. Matt. 2 : 12. 5 s 34. 22 : ^. Acts 4 : 18, aL saepe. 
(6) Before Participles used in a generic sense, as o ^^ «rr, tohoever is twt. 
Matt. 12 : 30. 13 : 19. John 15 : 2. 12 : 48 ; or when they have a condi- 
tional sense, as xal fnii evglawop, and in case he finds it not, Luke 11 : 24. 
Rom. 8 : 4. Matt 22 : 24. 1 Cor. 10 : 33. John 7 : 15. But sometimes /wj 
is used in absolute negations, as being occasionally stronger than ov, 2 Cor. 
5 : 21, where the emphasis lies in this turn of thought : ' Who cannot even 
be supposed to have sinned.' 3 John v. 10. Yet see Acts 9 : 9, where /uij 
is uaeid in the same manner as ov. 

(e) After S; oty, oarisSr, oaog ay, etc., p) is used, because these 
words^ from their nature, make a conditional sentence ; e. g. tirig av fni 
imvaji. Acts 3 : 23. Luke 9:5. 8 : 18. Rev. 13 : 15. 

(d) Of course afler u, iar, Tyo, ont^, etc., fi^ is usually employed ; as 
John 15 : 24, si za s^ya fn^ htoh^a. Matt. 5 : 20. 12 : 19, al. Where ov 
follows ec, it should sometimes be joined in one idea with the word that 
IbllowB ; e. g. cl ov Svyatou, tf His impossible, Matt. 26 : 42. Luke 14 : 
516. 16 : 31, aL Yet there are numerous cases where el is followed by 
ov; e. g. 1 Cor. 11: a John 10: 37. 1 Cor. 15: 13. 9: 2, al. In fiust, 
ov after si is not unfrequently employed, where direct and positive nega- 
tion is to be expressed, not only in the N. Test, but in the Greek classics, 
especally in the later ones. Yet in all these cases ov appears to qualify 
only a svbordinaie part of the sentence, and not the whole of it ; which 
would be qualified or rendered conditional by fi^. 

Note 2. Even where the verb in the Imper. is not expressed^ but 
merely implied, fi^ is of course employed ; as /ufj avayuwrtwg, not [i. e. do 
notfeed the flock] fi&m mere constraint, . . . (juifdi aiax^^ents^&g, nor fir ike sake 
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of deifneabUgain, lPet5:3. Johnl3:9. CoL3:^ JamesltSS. 
Epfa. 5 : 15, al. 

(2) Repeated negation m members of a sentence following 
each other, is made by ovdi . . . ovdi, ovn . . . ovtiy or by gitidi . . . fifjdi^ 
fii^te ...fitjte; but the respective limits of these various expres- 
sions, seem, as yet, hardly to be settled. 

Note 1. Thus much, however, seems to be made out viz., that oif9i and 
fjtiidi are disposed of in such a way as accords with the nature of the par- 
ticle di contained in them ; while ovts and fitjrs conform to the use of the 
particle li, Cousequently the latter {ovre, /i^re) are disposed of in coup- 
lets, etc., (like t8 ... re), so that the use of them in any one case implies a 
second case of the same word. On the other hand ovdt and fjn^ds should 
follow the simple ot, p;. E. g. (lij ,, ,» fv^de . . . fi^idB, Matt 10 : 9, 10 ; ov 
. . • oifdi. Matt 6 : 26, al. saepe. Let it be noted, that oxfdi, fiffli neces- 
sarUy imply a preceding ov, /uij, in which they have their support, and that 
the reading is to be suspected where this is not the case ; excepting how- 
ever the cases, in which ovdi or {Atidi may be united in sense to a preced- 
ing member of a sentence which is of a negative nature. 

Note 2. Ovte .... wts must follow each other, and so /ut/re . • . fjoftsf but 
not ovn . • . fi^Tfi, nor vice vend ; i. e. to use these formulas, there must 
"^ be a repetition of the same word. Where this is not the case, the text is 
to be suspected. In a few cases ovis follows ov in a preceding member, 
when this ov has the sense of ovrs ; as Rev. 9 : 21. John 1 : 25. So oc- 
casionally in the classics, Winer, p. 410. 

Note. 3. Ovdi is occasionally followed by ovii. Gal. 1 : 12 ; and (ti- 
di by juirre, Acts 23 : 8. Whether these readings are correct, seems ye| 
to be questionable. 

Note 4. In some few cases, moreover, after ovre^ fiifis, (which nat- 
urally demand repetition, see Note 2), instead of a repetition occnrs a 
member of a sentence with a simple copula (nal), as wre Spthifia ^si^t 
9ud to <pqia^ i<nl fioM^ thou hast no bu^cet, and the weU ia deep^ John 4 : 
11. 3 John V. 10. ' The same usage is found in the classics. 

(3) A second negative and successive ones are sometimes omit- 
tefd, and their place supplied by sea/, where it is plain that they 
must be implied. 

£. g., ^ lunmtavxua^^ no* iffntdttr&Bf L e. (iifii ytwdno&e* See in 2 Cor. 
12 : 21. Matt 13 : 15. Mark 4 : 12. Acts 28 : 27. Such is likewise the 
case in the classics. 

(4) The negatives ov, fti}, are often coupled together in sense, 
(usually in position^ as av ^li kaXiiaets, but sometimes separated hj 
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one or more words^ otS . . . fciy), in which case the negation is render- 
ed more intense. 

NoTX 1. oh often takes other words into composition with it, as ov- 
dtigy ovdif etc ; but the sense of ov itself is not changed by such a union. 

(5) Mii ov has a different sense from ov fni^ inasmuch as it either 
softens the negation, or else entirety removes its force. 

E. g. didoixa fitf ov d-iv^ If tear thalt I fnay not die; ilXA fjtii oim ji 8i^ 
deonoy { pign^, hut virtue inay he a thing not to he taught. But where a 
veib with a negative, or a negative idea, precedes fiti <A, it then takes away 
all force of negation ; e. g. ov dwaxa^ (iti ov x^K^^^h ^^^ ^ cannot not 
gtot as he cannot but give, or he must give. Hei^, and id all the like ca- 
ses, the first negative takes away the force of the second, and thus makes 
the proposition in seuse (jffirmative ; as ovx &ni giii oim iq&Uiy^ one must 
eat. So Acts 4 : 20, ov dvrdfUf&a ,,, ftfi laWiVj toe must apeak. 1 Cor. 
12 : 15. 

(6) Two negatives of the iame kind sometimes make the decla- 
ration affirmative ; and sometimes strengthen the negation. 

Eg. iyi negl oov ov Uyu, ne^l iftov di oS, / do not speak qf Hue and 
not of myedf, i. e. I speak both in respect to you and myself. So nal fnf 
&eovg TifjMrrtg . . . noiiUr&e pufiaimg^ lit. do not act as not honotaring the 
gods, i. e. act like those who honour the gods. 

Note 1. Such cases depend, of course, on the turn and object of the 
sentence ; and, in accordance with this remark, oftentimes a repeated neg- 
ative of the irmne kind makes the affirmation stronger ; e. g. x^^ ^H'ov 
ov dwae&e ovdhj without me ye can do nothing at oU, John 15 : 5. 2 Cor. 
11:8. 1 Cor. 8:2. Mark 1:44. Luke4:2^a]. So in the clasBics ; Mattb. 
p. 1229. 

% 152. Modes after particles of negation, 

I. In abtolota MotMiCM. 

(1) Jfij with the Optative when it expresses the sense ottvish- 
ingy as fiij yAfono ! 

(2) With the Imper. Present ; also with the Aor. or Present 
Subjunctive. 

^* g- H^ SwavqtCfts vfur i^i kqIvsu, etc. So fiii xoXiofiir fiii rofdm/tr 
(Afl iyoTt&fisrf etc. 

Note 1. Where the Indie. Fut is used in the like sense with the 
Subj. Aor., ov is employed ; e. g, ov ^f^iwntq* ov fiOix^iaugf etc. 
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II. Dependent sentencei. 

(3) Mij, fii^Tf, Tpa fiii, etc., are put before the Subj« when it 
comes after the Pres., or Imperative. 

£. g. vneaniaSm . . . fiftinug . . . ^imftcuy 1 Cor. 9 : 27. Matt. 15 : 32. 2 
Cor. 12 : 6. ''itrd't ewow.. . finnmi era naqad^, Matt. 5 : 25. 7 : 6. Luke 
12:58. 

(4) Before the Optative when it follows the Praeter. 
£. g. BovXfi iyhteio . . . ft^ i^ . . . di,aq>vyot. 

Note 1. But sometimes (ii stands before the Indie., where the de- 
cided persuasion of the writer or speaker is, that a thing is, has been, or 
will be ; especially after such verbs as o^aoi, <numioB, fiUnta, q>opovfAtti ; 
as anoiiH, (i^tb q>&g . . . (ntotog itnlv^ Luke 11 : 35 ; pUitttt, ftrj ug stntu, 
Col. 2 : 8. Heb. 3 : 12. Gal. 4 : 11. And thus in the classics. But where 
the thing is such, that the speaker is uncertain in his own mind, he em- 
ploys the Subj, ; e. g. iniaxoTtovnsg^ (itj Ttg gl^a . . . ivoxlfl, Heb. 12 : 15. 
Matt. 24 : 4. 2 Cor. 11: 3. 12 : 20. Luke 21 : 8. Acts 13 : 40, al. Even 
after the Praeterite, is the Subj. with fitf used in such cases ; as ^Xafiti&sig 
. • . fi^ diatnour&fi ; and so in the classics. 

(5) The intensive negation ovfuj is usually connected with the 
Aor. Subj., or^with the Ind. Future. 

E. g. MatL 5 : 18, ov itii nagilSji ; and so in 10 : 23. 18 : 3, al. saepe. 
Indeed^the Subj., in such cases, is the prevailing usage of the N. Testa- 
ment * But the Put. Indie, is also employed ; as ov /w^ a7iaQVf\aofAai, 
Mark 14 : 31. Matt 16 : 22. John 8 : 12. 13 : 38. Luke 22 : 34, al. 

ft 

Note 1. Ov fj^n stands in both independent and dependent senten- 
ces; e. g. in Matt ',26 : 29. John 11 : 56. Rev. 15 : 4, al. 



INTERROGATIVES. 
^ 153. Nature and Uses of interrogative particles. 

(1) Interrogation is often to be made in Greek, as in other lan- 
guages, merely by the tone of voice employed m reading a sen- 
tence, when it has no particular interrogative word employed as a 
sign of it. 

E. g. fSdug Ut^ vd', Smof Mreus, dost ihou aUep f 'E&ikHq iw^«», 
wiUifumgof Luke 20: 4. Gal. 9: 10. Rom. 2: 4, al. saepe. 

31 
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(2) There is a great variety of particles and pronouns appro- 
priately of an interrogative nature, which are either used emphati- 
cally, or are necessary to show the Icind of question that is asked. 

E. g. tls, vl, nmg, noVf 17, nfi, nolog, no&ev^ aga, noTsgog, ii, etc. 

Note 1. jES is appropriate to indirect questions, which are merely re- 
lated ; hut in the JV*. 7^^. t^ ia sometimea employed in direct ones ; e. g. bI 
oXiyoi ol etoiofispoi ; are (here few that he saved % Luke 13 : 25. 83 : 49. 
Acts 1:6; and often thus in the Septuagint 

Note 3. In several cases, ii] [or) is used to connect a second question 
with a preceding one that is expressed or implied, and seems to have a 
kind of vnUrrogaiiot force ; e. g. MatL 30.: 15. Luke 14 : 31. 15 : 8. Rom. 
7:1. 11:3, al. 

Note 3. ^Aqa is sometimes employed in asking questions ; and to 
these a negative answer is naturally expected ; as Luke 18 : 8. 

s 

(3) In questions that comprise a negative particle, ot; is usually 
employed where an affirmative answer is expected. 

E. g. ov t& (T^ ovofAoctt ngoegyfiTivaafisv ; have we not prophesied in thy 
nam ? Matt 7 : 33. James 3 : 6. Matt. 13 : 37. Luke 13 : 6, al. In a 
few cases, ov stands in questions where a negative answer might be ex- 
pected ; e. g. Acts 13 : 10. Luke 17 : 18. But these instances are rare, 
and exceptions to the usual custom. 

(4) In questions that comprise a negative particle, fiij is usually 
employed where the answer is expected to be in the negative. 

E. g. (ATI Xld-ov iniddati avT0 ; Matt. 7 : 9. Rom. 11:1. Mark 4 : 31. 
Acts 10 : 47, al. Both ov and (a^ have their appropriate force, in the 
same sentence, in Luke 6 : 39, ' Can the blind (ftfju) lead the blind ? Ads., 
JSTo. * Will not [ovxi) both fall Into the ditch ?' Ans., Yes. 

(5) Where fn} ov occurs in questions, /mi} only is interrogative ; 
the ov qualifies the verb. Where ot; /tiif occurs, the negation in 
the question is merely strengthened. 

E. g. (All oifH fiTtovtrav ; is it that they have not heard f Rom. 10 : 18. 
1 Cor. 9:4. 11 : 33. On the contrary ; ov (ati nUa tnno ; shall I not drink 
itf John 18: 11. Luke 18 : 7, al. 
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ELLIPSIS. 
^ 154. Nature and kinds ofEttxpm. 

(1) Ellipsis consists in the omission of a word, which, although 
it is not spoken, is necessarily implied in order to make out the 
sense. 

Note 1. Ellipsis may respect the subject^ the preduxAe, or the copula 
of a sentence, according to the usual mode of treating this matter. But 
as the prtd&caU is in its own nature generally an undefined thing, we can 
hardly suppose, (the case of Aposvoptsia excepted), that a speaker or wri- 
ter would leave this to be supplied. Properly, then, ellipsis respects the 
subject or the copula of a sentence. 

Note 2. Recent grammarians do not reckon as ellipsis, those cases 
in which the word to be supplied is already mentioned or suggested in 
the preceding context ; e. g. efrs &Xip6fjK&a, vnig rrig vfi&v aom^^/cr;, 
where &Xip6fi8&a is mentally repeated before the last clause, 2 Cor. 1 : 6. 
1 John 2 : 19. Mark 14: 29. 2 Tim. 1 : 5. 1 Cor. 11 : 1. Rom. 9 : 32, al. 
saepe. For shades of difference in the mode of supplying the ellipsis, see 

1 Cor. 7 : 19. £ph. 4 : 29. Mark 15: 8. 2 Cor. 3 : 13. John 1 : 8. Heb. 
10: 6, 8. Rom. 5: 3, 11. 8: 23. 9: 10. 

(2) The copula Hfdl (and also ytypoftat) is more usually omit- 
ted. It is rarely inserted in simple propositions, except for the sake 
of emphasis. 

E. g. fjutKugiog av^Qj og k,v.I, James 1 : 12 ; tl oot ovo/mi ; Mark 5 : 
9. Heb. 5 : 13. Lnke 4 : 36, al. saepe. So in the plural {d«rl)j Heb. 5 : 12 ; 

2 pars. sing, (cl), Rev. 15: 4 ; Imper. («rra)), Rom. 12 : 9, al. 

Note 1. When other verbs besides those which assert existence^ are 
to be supplied^ the context, in nearly every case, will lead the reader at 
once to the supply of the proper verb ; e. g. Rom. 5 : 18, where di^il^a 
from V. 12 is to be supplied, of which the slg gives notice ; comp. ug n&p- 
Tag in v. 12. Phil. 2 : S, (Afidh xaia n, t. it, where noMvyrtg is spontaneous- 
ly supplied. Gal. 5 : 13, /lovop fifi x. t. X, where xaTixtire is implied ; and 
of course the subject (as well as the copula) is left out here. But this is 
spontaneously supplied by the mind, in referring back to the preceding 
IxX^^e. So Matt 26 : 5, fi^ ly xg hgt^, sc. fifi [tovto /syiff&w] ; Mark 
14 : 2, id. Tovto di, viz. tovto di [Xiyoa] ; comp. Gal. 3 : 17. 1 Thess. 
4 : 15, where the verb is supplied ; or the verb qfrifd may be supplied ; as 
in 1 Cor. 7: 29. 15: 50. In Matt. 5 : 38, oq>&aXfiov ayrl o<p&aXftov, 
jc T. X, one must look for the verb [ddasig] in the original connection, Ex. 
21:24. 

(3) The siJyect of a sentence is omitted, only where from the 
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nature of the case it is spontaneously suggested, or may be easily 
gathered from the context. 

E. g. pQorr^ it thunders, i. e. o Zevs Pgorr^; avayrwma§, let [the 
scribe] read. So in the N. Test. ; (gnriffl, (Aagrvgei, Xi/st, etc., in respect to 
O. Test, quotations ; where the meaning is. The Lord aaUh^ or The Scrip' 
ture aaith. 

So where the subject is easily supplied from the context ; as avprji^^w 
nal T&v fia'&f];t&v, there came iogdher [ttvis certain] of the disciples. So ^ 
avQiop, 9; orifAtgov, 9} k&jg, where ^ftiga is readily supplied ; sig siyd^sktr 
[6d6v]i Luke 3:5. So { ds^ia [x^lg], ^ hiQa [yv]> y^X9^ [^^]f Matt. 
10 : 42 ; to /Xvmv [vdiag], James 3: 11 ; tiJ ixoftsiffi -tfi iTttomri -[^fiiQ^] ; 
ir XsvHolg [Ifiatloig], John 20 : 22. John 5 : 2, nqo^artuni [nvXi}], etc. etc 

Note 1. Sometimes the case absolute is used in an impersonal way, 
when ar&Qomonf or uvw may be understood ; e. g. Luke 8 : 20, in^y^ 
cet/f cdi, leyortaty, it was told him, [some] sayifig, ou x. t. L 

(4) Although the. predicate cannot be wholly omitted by ellip- 
sis, yet parts of it may be, when those parts are obviously suggest- 
ed by the context. 

E. g. dagfitrsjai noXXag, he shall suffer many [nXfiydg stripes], Luke 
12 : 47. 2 Cor. 11 : 24. But all such cases we may call hrevHoquenee^ 
rather than ellipsis. 

Note 1. Before (it] or fu^nfag, used in the way of breviloquence, ogare 
or didoixa (I fear) may be supplied by the mind ; often so in the classics. 
E. g. ' If God spared not the natural branches, fifjnefg avda aov ipdaaMu, 
{I fear] he will not spare thee,^ Rom. 11 : 21. 

Remark. The unbounded license of the older grammarians, in ex- 
tending ellipsis to all parts of the Greek Test, such as is developed in 
Bos's book on ellipsis, andl other worths of the like kind,* is now, by gen- 
'eral agreement among grammarians, quite abjured. Adjectives and par- 
ticiples which stand in the place of nouns, are now regarded as nouns, 
without the feeling that any ellipsis exists. Such modes of expression 
are considered merely as bremloquence. So the neuters of adjectives and 
participles are taken as nouns, when they are employed as such. So in re- 
spect to the use of the cases ; they are now regarded as expressing rela- 
tions, of themselves, and not needing prepositions to govern them; for 
these only render their meaning more explicit So in respect to cases 
governed by verbs ;« the old theory was, e. g. that uvod rivoq required to 
be considered by the mind, as being equivalent to elvat vlog twog ; but 
now the Gen. itself is regarded as indicating the same relation as vtig in 

such a case would express. So too in '/oHnJcp jov'HU or Maa& MarraS-ifn/ 

— . ■-'■'■ fc - 

* Of this book and of Weiske od PleonasmB, Hermann says : Singulari pro- 
fecto easA accidit, ut L. Bosii liber de ElUpsi tnaxittiam ^ritm ait pUonasmus ; 
Weiskii de PleonasmOf ellipsis. 
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(Luke 3 : 36), viog need not be regarded as necessary, because the Gen. 
of itself indicates origin. In a multitude of the like cases, we may con- 
sider the modes of expression simply as being brevUoquent, not as ellipti- 
cal. All languages employ a multitude of breviloquent expressions; 
which, in general, are, by reason of usage or by the aid of context, as in- 
telligible as the more ample expressions. 

Specially were the older grammarians prone, almost every where, to 
introduce prepositions before the Gen. and Dat cases which follow verbs ; 
e. g. anl after verbs of buying and selling ; into after those of feeling, re- 
straining, etc. ; dia before the Gen. of time ; ug before the Inf. of object or 
design; in after verbs of abounding ; h before the Dat of time, place, in- 
strument, etc.; nagi after verbs of hearing; &£xcr after verbs of displea- 
sure, anger, or before the Inf. with tov / inl after verbs of ruling, etc., xa- 
%a before the Ace. of manner, in respect to, etc. ; ntqi after verbs of re- 
membering, forgetting, etc. ; in all which cases the most enlightened 
grammarians of the present day speak no longer ofeUipsis, 

So a^so in respect to Cor^uncHonB ; before ^ (rather than) they suppli- 
ed i/ta^U}y i and so Xva before the Subjunctive, in cases like tl S-iXns noi- 
fiam vfuv; which are more easily solved by simple interpunction, e. g. 
il, &iXae, noi^am vfur; what (according to your inah) shall I do for you f 
etc. etc. 

One need not deny, that in many cases the sense would, in some re- 
spects, be more explicit, had the writer supplied such words as those that 
have been mentioned. But if brevHoquence is to be excluded fit>m lan- 
guage, the great and effectual means of vivacity and energy of style would 
be taken away. 



APOSIOPESIS. 

^155. Nature and Use of it. 

(1) Aposiopesis (inoaifinfjais) consists in the suppression of 
a part of a sentence, on account of the feelings of the writer, or for 
the sake of brevity, energy, etc. 

E. g. in Luke 19: 42. 13 : 9. Acts 23 : 9. So after el di ftri, u da f^Vh 
a part of a sentence, or even a whole one, is often omitted ; e. g. 6 : 1. 9 : 
17. Mark 2 : 21, 22. Luke 10 :& 13 : 9. Rev. 2 : 5, al. 



34^ § 156 — 158b SniTAx: BRcrubquEircE, etc. 



BREVILOQUENCE. 

^ 156. Nature and Use. 

(1) In a multitude of cases, the repetition of a word or words 
obviously suggested by the context is omitted. Formerly this was 
put to the account of ellipsis ; it is now reckoned as brevUoquence. 

Note 1. The exact metes and bounds of ellipsis and breviloquence 
can hardly be defined. They run into each other in a certain class of cases. 
In general, however, the omission of words, where the supply of them is 
most plain and obvious, and there can be no room for mistake by an in- 
teUigent reader, is called hrevHoquence. 

E. g. ov (TV W;y ^l^av /Jaorvfei^, aiUcx { (i^a ere, i. e. ^ ^l^a [/?aoTafa»] 
es, Rom. 11 : 18 ; xal rig iari .... Xva TtKnsmoi ilg avtov ; John 9 : 36. 15: 
25. 13 : 18. Mark 14 : 49. Phil. 3 : 13, 14, iym ifiamov ov loyiSo(Aai, & U 
K. T. X, L e. & dk [XoyKofAm] ; Luke 23 : 5. . 

Note 2. Under the head of hremloquence or hrackylogy {Pgaxvloyla) 
may be classed the so-called consinutio pjraegnans ; e. g. trwasi, etg T^y ffa- 
eiXdotpf he will save [and bring me] into his kingdom, 2 Tim. 4 : 18. Acts 
23:11,24. lPet3:20. 2Tim.2:26. Luke 4 : 38. Gal. 5 : 4. 2 Cor. 
10:5. Mark 7:4. 



ZEUGMA. 

^ 157. Nature and Use. 

(1) Where a verb is connected with two nouns, and has such a 
sense that it does not fit them both, but we must supply another verb 
in order to makaan appropriate sense, this is called Zeugma. 



E. g. iupBfax^ Si TO (TTogia ainov . . . nal ^ ylwroa ainov, i. e. { yXi 
wtov [ilv-&ri\, Luke 1 : 64 ; ydla vfiag inonoa, oil fig&ijux, I have 



lOKTO-OI 

avtoif [iiiv<hri}, JLiUKe i : 04 ; /axo i^^tt$ snonoa, ov pgoaiia, J nave gw- 
en you milk to drink, and [have fed you] noi wUh meat, 1 Cor. 3 : 2. 1 Tini. 
4 : 3. This is frequent in the classics. 



PLEONASM. 

^ 158. Nature and Use. 

(1) Pleonasm means the addition of one or more words in or- 
der to designate what is already designated by other words. 
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(2) Of this there exists a coQsid^rable number of examples in 
the N. Testaiiient. 

£. g. ano fiaxQo&eyf ano avtuf&ty^ enmroe (igia rovro, naUy dsvttgov, nAkiv 
i» devttQOV, nooiQUfmy simQwrdvy, ixfiaUsar e^w, naUv apoMafxaruv, nahr 
apaxaiviSfiiVy onlam amohjnd'uv, &q Fifw^a mfiout^&fifAS^u %i ofAOuafMnot . , . 
o/Aota, etc., most of which occur also in the classics. So ovx afler oiqvav- 
luvoq^ (ifi after avrdiyta. So iiaoi d fj^i joatead of ci firif jsgo ngoaunov C^th) 
for w^o, etc. 

(3) Different from pleonasm, properly so-named, is particular- 
ity and circumstantiality in designation. / 

Erg. /Qoiiffarrsg 8m x^^Qog' wxrrjyysilB dun aroiiatog' indqag fovf: 
oqyd'aXgMvg i&Bourmo * avol^ag to arofia onrtov elnsp * xal iyivsto i^rt^l) ots 
awtjiX&rep, etc. A grtot variety of such expressions occurs in the N. 
Test. ; most of which, however, add more or less of colouring to the pic- 
ture. 

. (4) Repetition of the same words is not pleonasm^ but designed 
for the sake of energy in expression, or to shew deep feeling. 

E. g. KViftB, xvQis ! ^JlXit antXowaffd-s, itXla ^yidtrdTfiBf al£ iduiatii'd'ete. 
1 Cor. 6 : 11. Col. 1 : 28. John 1 : 11. 19: 10. Mark 12: 30. 

Note 1. The like is the effect of synonymes ; e. g. SvdQig rttltlaloi, 
like the classic avdgsg ^Adip^aiot, etc. 

Note 2. A airoilar effect is produced by repeating a sentiment both 
in the affirmative and negative form ; e^ g. oi/uoXo/ijcre, xoi ovx ^^yijcroro, 
John 1: 20. 1: a Eph. 5: 15. 1 John2: 27. Actsl8:9. 

Remark. The verbs Sgxofiai, doxion, S-iXoa, toXftatHf inixsigita, xaXiofMUy 
and evglaxw, which even later commeutators and recent lexicographers 
somo^imes represent as pleona$tiCf all give some cfdouring to the mode of 
representation, and are not to be ranked under pleonasms. 

In like manner the ig with participles has often been considered aa 
pUonatHc ; which ia beyond all question a mistake ; see § 140. 10. 



ASYNDETON. 

V 

^ 159. Nature and Use. 

(1) The Greeks named any phrase cur sentence iovpSnov, where 
the conjunction ual (n) is omitted, when it would be grammaiieaUy 
appropriate. 



248 $ IS9. Syntax : Asyndeton. 

NoTX 1: This figure is altogether of a rkeioncdl nature, and not 
grammatical. Aa however it occasions a departure from the common 
method of constructing a sentence, it is proper here to notice it. 

(2) Of atyndeton several classes may be made ; (a) Cases of 
emimeratioo, division, and recounting of partis. 

E. g. iJn^aa&tfaop, ijtgUr&tprop, iitBigcur&riamf, *.t,Xj Heb. 11: 37 ; 
n^^B tfi ayayrwrsi, r^ Tro^codijorat, rfi didaanalt^^ 1 Tim. 4 : id ; and 
so Rom. 2 : 19, 20. .l:29seq. Mark 16: 17. 1 Cor. 3:12. 13:4--8. 

1 Thess. 5 : 14. James 5 : 6^ al. saepe. 

(b) Cases of antithesis, which are made stronger by the omis- 
don of connectives. 

E. g. ondgnM h arifdif, syelQttM h do^ ' tmdgtJM h atr&Bfdif, fyU- 
qnothh dwafui' unBlgenu <r&fjta y/v/ixov, iydgnat (r&fjui nvtvfjuntxow, 1 
Cor. 15:43,44. James 1:19. Eph.2:8. Mark 2:27. 1 Cor. 3:2. 
7 : 12. John 2: 10. 4 : 22. 2 Tim. 4 : 2. And thus where two chstinct 
parallels are expressed ; as KaUraqa inuuxXfifraiy iju Kahaqa nogevo^y 
Acts 25 : 22. 



(c) Cases where a clause merely epexegetical is added. 

E. g. ir If BxofiSP ano\vTQWTtv, triv aq>taty TcSy ifiogti&Vj Col. 1 : 14. 

2 Cor. 7 : 6. 2 Pet. 2 : 18. 

(d) Cases where the reason or ground of any thing is sug- 
gested. 

E. g. fi^ a^pgayUrfig tavg loyavg rrjs ngoqtrftelag tov fitfiXhv rovrov * o 
xttiQog iyyvg iartv, Rev. 22 : 10. John 19 : 12. 1 Cor. 7 : 15. Rev. 16 : €. 

Remark. In most of these and the like cases, the ctn^uncHve parti- 
cles are inadmissible ; altliough in cases such as b they are sometimes in- 
serted. For the most part they would greatly weaken the force and yI- 
vacity of the expression. — ^All diese phenomena are found in the 



PARENTHESIS. 

^ 160. Nature and Use. 

(1) Parenthesis means a word or phrase inserted in the midst of 
a sentence, which is thus interrupted or suspended ; after whidi 
the sentence is resumed and completed. 



t 
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Note 1. All clauses with relatwts, added (or the sake of explana- 
CtOD, etc., might come under this definition, taken in an enlarged sense. 
But these are not here meant ; although many editors of the N. Test., and 
critic^, have not unfr^quently treated them as parentheses. 

Note 2. The same might be said of cJauses in apposition; which, 
however, accurate philologists do not now reckon among parentheses. 

(2) Real parenthesis is either, (a) Where the words of one in- 
dividual are recited, and those of another are inserted in the midst 

of them. 

> 

E. g. 'That ye may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (tots liyec t^ nagaXvtxt^') ^Eysg^slg ixgov x. t. A, Matt. 9:6; 
'Pafifil, (o Uynat kg'ixxiV^o/JLSvoVf dtdaoxcxAe), nov (Jiivsig; John 1 : 39. 4:9. 
9 : 7. Mark 3: 30. 7 : 26. J5 : 42. Matt. 1 : 22, 23. Luke 23 : 51. John 1 : 
14. 6 : 23. 11 : 2. 19 : 23, 31. al. saepe. In respect to time ; Luke 9 : 2a 

(6) Where the sentence is suspended for the introduction of 
matter not directly necessary to its iiill enunciation. 

E. g. Rom. 4 : 11 , c(^ TO Xoyur&^ifa^ . . . diKaioovvfiv, interrupts the course 
of thought; and so, more or less, in Rom. 7 : 1. 1 Cor. 7 :11. 2 Cor. 8 : 3. 
11 : 21, 23. 12 : 2. Col. 4 : 10. Heb. 10 : 7, al saepe, especially in the writ- 
ings of Paul. 

Remarks. Of course the limits of parenthesis will often be defined 
by the subjective views of the reader, as to meaning and connection. Hence 
the great variety in regard to the usage of these grammatical signs ; so 
that scarcely any two editors or interpreters agree in all cases. It is oflen^ 
times, however, not very material, in regard to the sense of the author, 
whether parenthesis be inserted or omitted ; for whether the sign of pa- 
renthesis is inserted or omitted, cannot materially vary the sense. Hence 
the subject cannot be of essential consequence ; but still, it is connected 
with perspicuity of representation. 



ANACOLUTHON. 



<^ 161. Nature and frequency. 



(1) By anacoluthon [avaxoXv^ov) is meant, a sentence which, 
being interrupted by some inserted circumstance, is resumed not with 
a regularly continued construction, but with one differing from that 
with wliich it was begun. 

32 



SSO § 161. Sthtax : Avacoluthon. 

Note 1. In writings full of thought and argument, where the author 
IB more intent on bis matter than on his manner, anacoluthon most fre- 
quently occurs. Paul exhibits it most frequently of all the N. Test, wri- 
tersi in his epistles, although it occurs elsewhere. 

E. g. Mark 9 : 20, xal idiiv [6 naig] avtov, BvS'itag to TtpBVfia itntttga^ep, 
where the regularly continued construction would t>e : sv&itog vjio tov 
nvtvfAOTog iaTtaQaaasio (passive). Acts 23 : 30, fnpnf&shtjg dsnoi iniPavXi}$ 
[tiig] tig Tov Svdga (asXIsiv ur&r^ah which would regularly be, ftdlovatig 

Sometimes the construction begun and intermitted, is entirely dropped, 
and another one commenced de novo ; as John 6 : 22 — ^24, o ojifXo; . . . 
idanf,,. (v. 24) 0T8 ovv cl^oy, after a long parentheses of two verses. 
€ra1. 2 : 6, ano di rmy doKovrtmv etval rt. , . ifioi yag ol doxovrtsg ovdiv 
ngovavid-no, where the first construction required the sentence to be com- 
pleted with a passive verb, but the construction is changed and an acHvt 
verb is therefore employed. Rom. 2:17 — 21, where the sentence is b&- 
gun with sf dk av x. t. I, and then resumed in v. 21, by o ow dMffxatr with- 
out the ei. Anacolutba may be foupd in Rom. 5 : 12, seq. 9:23,24. 2 
Pet. 2:4, seq. 1 John 1 : 1, seq. Acts 10 : 36, al. 

(2) Anacolutha are frequent, when the construction is continued 
by means of a participle^ which often appears in a case different 
from that which would naturally be expected. 

E. g, Tiagaicaka v^ag ... avsxofjisvoi , , . anovdaSomg, Eph. 4 : 1, 2, both 
participles in the Nom. plural, instead of being (as we should naturally ex- 
pect) in the Ace. as agreeing with vfjiag. Col. 3: 16, ivoixshoi iv vfilv'. . • 
diddaxovTsg xal vov&srovvtfg, Participles in the Nom. instead of the Dat. 
plural. So2 Cor. 9:10, 11. Acts 15: 22. Col. 2:2. And so, not unfre- 
quently, in the classics. By recommencing (as it were) a sentence with the 
Nom. of the Part., the meaning of it is made more emphatic and conspic- 
uous. 

(3) Another species of anacoluthon is when, after th^ sentence 
is begun with a participle, the construction passes over into ^ finite 
verb, where we should naturally expect the participial construction 
to be continued. 

E. g. Col. 1 : 26, TO fivinrigLOV to ajioxBxgvfifiiyov . . . wvl dk i(favsg(o&Jij 
instead of yvvl di q>uvtgai^iv. Eph. 1 :'20, iyiigag airtov,,.. xal ixaS^iaey, 
H John V. 2. Heb. 8 : 10. 

(4) Sometimes the Nom. or Ace. at the head of a sentence, has 
a verb after it which is not congruous with it. 

E. g. tavta Si 'd-smgtits, iXsvaovTai, ojfiigai, iv aJg ovx aq>sd-ili<TBTat Xl&og 
inl lld^f^. Here I should construe thus: * In regard to these things which 
ye see, etc.' See also 2 Cor. 12 : 17. Rom. 8 : 3. 
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(5) A kind of anacoluthon is it, when i^tv is employed without 
a corresponding di> 

In most cases where this is done, there is an ellipsis or aposiopesis as 
to the apodoais in which di would stand. The lexicqns (under gUv^ di) 
will give a considerable number of examples, and the requisite explana- 
tions. There can hardly be a doubt, that fiiv always requires a di either 
expressed or implied ; but a considerable number of cases exist, where no 
di is expressed. Like to this is the case of /cr^, which always implies a 
relation to some preceding thought, and a sequency after such thought ; 
but oftentimes the particular thought to which ydg is consequent, is not 
expressed, but only implied. It should be noted, however, in regard to 
fjdp, that di only is not always required in the apodosis; for (in the Greek 
classics) BTtBita, xal, ts, aXkd^ aindg^ /ueWo^, fr^v, Bira, (see Passow on di), 
sometimes take the apodoiic place ofdi; and often the apodosis is alto- 
gether omitted, in which case the sentence is a real anacoluthon. Winer, 
§ 64. II. 2. e. 



VARIED CONSTRUCTION (Oratio Variata.) 

^ 162. Nature y eoctent, and object. 

(1) By Oratio Variata is meant a departure from a construc- 
tion already exhibited by one member of a sentence, in another and 
corresponding member that might take the same construction as the 
first. 

(2) This happens often, even among the best writers ; and in 
general the object of it is, to attain more perspicuity or emphasis by 
the new construction, than would be efiected by retaining the one 
already exhibited. 



E. g. Rom. 12 : 1, 2, nagaxaXoi vfiag . . . Tiagaati^aai * Tial fAti avaxtifm- 
jlCea&e . . . fUja(Aog<pov(rd's, where the two latter verbs stand in the Iraper. 
instead of bemg put in the Inf. with itagatnrjaai^ as they might have been, 
and as they regularly would be. But the varied construction^ by adopting 
the Imper., throws more emphasis into the sentence. So Mark 12 : 38, 
jofp S'tkorttav h ajoXcuq TtsgiTtatBtyj xal atmacfiovg iv taig a/ogalg, where 
the same construction would have required acmd^sad'at instead of aanwr>' 
fiovg. Phil. 2 : 22, oTt, ^g natgl xhatov^ avv ifiol idovXtvaev sig to BvayyiXioy, 
where sameness of construction would have demanded ifiol only, instead of 
criv ifioL So Eph. 5 : 27. Col. 1 : 6. John 5 : 44. Eph. 5 : 33. 1 Cor. 14 : 5. 
2 Cor. 6 : 9. Phil. 1 : 23 seq. Rom. 12 : 14 «eq. Such constructions are 
frequent in the classics. Winer, p. 450. . 
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Note 1. In Rev. 14 : 14. 7:9, sldov xat idov take both Nom. and Ace. 
afler them, i. e. the Nom. in respect to Idou, and the Ace. in respect to 
ildov, 

(2) A species o( varied construction is frequent in the N. Test., 
which consists in a change from the direct to the oblique method 
of style (oratio directa et obliqua), in the same sentence. 

E. g. Luke 5 : 14, 'He coinraanded him piridevl eljitiv (Inf.), alia anfl- 
^biv biiloVf X. T. A, where it is changed to a direct style, and the Imper. of 
direct address is used. Acts 23 :22, * He dismissed the young man, com- 
manding him to tell no one on lavia ivsq)avi(Tag nqoq (is, where the last 
clause according to the indirect style of the first part of the sentence^ would 
be ngog avrov. See Mark 1 1 ; 32. 

(3) Another species of oratio variata, is the transition from the 
singular to the plural, and vice versd. 

E. g. Rom. 12 : 16, 20. 1 Cor. 4 : 6, seq. Gal. 4:7. 6:1. Luke 5 : 4, seq. 

Remark. All these kinds of varied construction are found in the 
Greek classics. In this respect the N. Test, has nothing very peculiar ; 
except that the Apocalypse abounds, most of all, in style of this kind. 



POSITION OF WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

^ 163. Nature and design. 

(1) The Greek, by the aid of its various endings of cases, etc., 
may depart from the most easy and natural arrangement of words 
without any special prejudice to perspicuity. The variety, in this 
respect, depends very much on the mode of thinking peculiar to the 
several writers. 

Note ]. The most natural order is to arrange the adjective near to 
its noun ; the adverb to its verb or adjective ; the Gen. to the noun, etc^ 
which governs it ; prepositions to the nouns which they govern ; antithetic 
words opposite to each other, etc. . But departure from this, for the sake 
of emphasis, rhetorical effect, euphony, and other reasons, is frequent in 
all good writers. 

Note 2. It is natural, that the historical style should adopt the obvi^ 
ous order of words most frequently ; and that the animated, argiimenta^ 
tive, oratorical, and poetical, on the other hand, should most frequently 
depart from it. Paul uses more freedom, in this respect, than any of the 
writers of the N. Testament. 
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(2) Positibn often has speciality of meaning attached to it. 

E. g. The adjective is designed to be emphatic, when it is placed be- 
fore a noun, and does not stand included between an article and its noun ; 
so (fo^og fiiyag^ tqvov nyad^ov, etc., would be the usual order of the Greek, 
but fieyag q>6^og, aya&ov s^ov would render the adjective emphatic. To 
this remark, however, an exception must be made of such adjectives as 
SXXog, slg, i'diog, and some others of the like tenor. But ovrog av'&Qomog 
is plainly different in the shade of meaning from Sv&Qtanog ovrog, the 
first being equivalent, or nearly so, to this is the man, the second to this 

flUZTl. 

Note 1. This whole subject, rich in information as to the charac- 
teristics of res[>ective writers, has, as yet, been but very imperfectly inves- 
tigated and explained. 



TRAJECTION OF WORDS. 

<5> 164. Nature and design, 

(1) Adverbs, other particles, and sometimes other words are, 
for the sake of euphony, or other reasons, separated from the words 
to which they are most nearly related. 

E. g. Rom. 5: 6, stt Xqitnog ovxtav 'tjfjiav atrd'^biv, where m belongs 
to ovtiov, 1 Cor. 14 : 7, ofiag tw atpvxa q)favrjv dMvta, when ofjuog natu- 
rally would come before qxovtjv. Gal. 3 : 15, ofjioag avd-gtaTiov xsxvgoifii" 
njv dnx&fjxipf oldstg a&btsi, where o/ucug belongs to ovddg x. t. L See John 
12:1. 11: 18. 21:8. 

Note 1. Trajection of a negciive particle is not unfrequent, even in 
the Greek classics. In Acts 7 : 48, ovx is separated by several words fropa 
xaTout^ which it qualifies ; so fiti in Ueb. 11:3, from ytyoysvM. 



POSITION OF CERTAIN PARTICLES. 

^ 165. Various usages in respect to these. 

(1) Miv ovp, yuQ, yi, (fitvoiivye), cannot begin a sentence. ^« 
and ycig may have the second, third, or even fourth place, accord- 
ing to the nature of the sentence in which they stand, "u^qu (in 
the classics) cannot begin a clause ; in the N. Test., however, it 
not unfrequently does this. 
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E. g. S^a in Gal. 2 : 17, 21. 5 : 11, a1. ; and so S^ ovp, Rom. 5 : 18. 
7 : 3. Epfa. 2 : 19, a1. Likewise (iewowye in Luke 11 : 28. 9 : 20, 10: 
18, al. 



PARONOMASIA. 
^ 166. Nature and Use. 

■ 

(1) In general this consists of words being ranged together of 
similar sound, but differing in sense. It is a favorite figure of 
rhetoric in the best writers of the 0. Test., e. g. Isaiah, and is not 
unfrequent in the N. Testament. 

E. g. XtfMl Mai Xoifiol, Luke 21 : 11 ; Soii^y wxl nv(if\v^ Acts 17: 25; 
tfutd'of a(p wv Silas's, Heb. 5:8; &6voVf (povov .... aawhovq, Surw&i" 
Tovg, Rom. 1 : 29, 31 ; TtvsvfMnMdlg nvsufiatixa, 1 Cor. 2 : 13 ; airtol iy 
kavTolg kavtovg, 2 Cor. 10 : 12 ; nsLd'&r&at . . . ij nsurfiorri, Gal. 5 : 7, 8, 
which last word seems to have been coined for the sake of the parono- 
masia. 

Note 1. Not unlike to this, but approaching nearer to what we 
sometimes call playing upon words, are the examples in various places ; 
e. g. TiagaxoTj and vnaito^ in Horn. 5 : 19 ; xarajofjt^ and Ttsgiiofirj, Phil. 
3 : 2^ 3 ; anogovfjupoi and i^catogovfisvoh 2 Cor. 4:8; igyaSoftsvovg and ns- 
QisgyaSi0fisyavg,iThea8, 3 : 11 ; ^^ wa^'^at and insvdvaafT&ai, 2 Cor. 5:4; 
Ytvwmsig o avayivfimteig ; Acts 8 : 30. Comp^ Gal. 4 : 17. 1 Cor. 3 : 17. 
6:2. 11 : 29, 31. 2 Cor. 5 : 21. 10 : 3. 

Note 2. All these usages abound even in the best Greek classics ; 
see Eisner, Diss. II., Paulus el Jesaias inter se comparati, p. 24. (1821. 4). 
See also Winer, p. 431. But let the student beware, how he makes the mere 
ofMiotilsvjoy of the Greek verbs into paronomasia, e. g. such endings as 
are in ilid-aa'Sr^av, inghdriaav, etc. 

ERRATA. An error- occnn on p. SSseq., in the desination of the section uj^66. Tlie 
whole designation should be stricken out. Tbe notatioo, however, on the top of p. 89 se<^. (i. •• 

J 65), is correctly retained. On p. 34, the designation of $ 9 should have been printed with the 
oading, othtr peculiaritieB ; as in the following Index, No. 9. 
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